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^  2.  Pcvdnpi.tenl  of  Chrialian  Virtue 

Moral    life    us    a    conflict,      Tho   allied    metaphor   of 

sowing  wild  oats.     Its  truth  and  its  perilous  error. 

Moral  life  is  a  conflict  with  emotional  impulses — 
1.  With  those  wiiich  embody  tho  attractiveness  of 
])lcusure,    the    control    of  which    constitutes 
Temperance.     Aristotle's  opinion   that  there 
is  no  vicious  extreme  of  defeat   in  the  love 
of  enjoyment  contradicted  by  Cioiieism  and 
asceticism.     Christian  temperance  is  nvt  total 
abstinence  from  pleasure.     Carlyle's  descrip- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  worship  of  sorrow  is 
one-sided.     Quite  as  truly  it  may  be  called  the 
worship  of  joy.     Christian  life  gives  full  play 
to  the  joyful  emotions.      Among  these  hope 
til^cK  a  pronanent  rank  with  its  outlook  into 
ininiorlality, — an  outlook  that  gullicrsclwnness 
and  force  from  tho  operation  of  the  law  of  habit, 
which  has  led  pagan  thinkers  to  the  belief  that 
virtue,  once  acfiuired,  becomes  an  inalienable 
possession,  and  Christian  thinkers  to  embody 
tlio  same  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Persever- 
ance of  the  saints.      Nor  is  Christian  senti- 
ment inconsistent  with  good-humoured  mirth, 
such  as  linds  expression  in  genuine  comic  art . 
2.    With   impulses  which   embody  revulsion   from 
pain,  the  control  of  whicli  gives  rise  to  two 
virtues.     {l)This  revulsion  may  take  tho  form 
of  fear,  and  the  control  of  fear  i^"  Courage. 
Deterrent    disciplines,     as    playing    on    the 
})assion  of  fear,  iire  open  to  grave  objections 
from  Uiiir  elfects  in  physical,  and  in  psychical, 
as  well  ;is  in  moral,  life.     The  fear  of  death 
as  a  motive  in  Christianity  as  compared  witli 
anoiiMit  Paganism.      Lessing's  view  criticised. 
Crudities  of  popular  thought  on  the  subject 
of  death  and  its  fears.     (2)  The  revulsion  from 
pain  may  take  the  form   of  re^cntnicut,  the 
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those  kindly  associations  which  are  of  powerful  influence  in 
practical  life 239 

2.  These  associations  create  obligations  of  loyalty,  which  imply   . 

(1)  not  hostility  to  other  Churches,  but  (2)  eflort  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  own 241 

3.  For  this  all  forms  of  the  Churuli  must  be  rogardcd  as  merely 

means  to  nn  end.     Tliis  docs  not  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  that 

one  form  is  imperative  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  or,  on  \ 

the  other  hand,  that  no  forms  at  all  are  necessary.     For  (1) 

if  thoru  is  to  be  association  in  religious  life  at  all,  men  must 

meet  for  religious  purposes  ;  and  (2)  this  involves  agi'cement 

as  to  times  of  meeting.     Value  of  Sunday  and  otiicr  holy 

days 243 
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4.  But  all  foniis  become  useless,  unless  thoy  servo  the  purpoao  for 
which  they  arc  dcsigued  ;  aud  that  purpose  is  iuvolvefl  iu  tho 
very  nature  of  tho  Church  as  a  purely  ipiritual  society  .        .    274 

CIUrTER  III 

The  Chhistiw  Family 

Bv  its  nature;  the  fimily  involves  three  relations  among  its  members, 
"—oonjuyal,  parental  and  filial,  brotherly  aud  sisterly— 

§  1.  Tlu  Co'ijugal  Ficlalion 253 

While  orginating  in  an  instinctive  emotion,  this  rela- 
tion requires,  for  the  higher  aims  of  life,  that  tho 
emotion  shall  be  transmuted  into  a  moral  sentiment 
by  tho  habitual  will  of  man  and  wife  to  live  for  tho 

goiul  of  each  other 253 

Tho  teaching   of  Jesus   recognises    that    tho    sexual 
instincts  form  an  integral  y&vt  of  human  nature, 
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embodying  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  that  there- 
fore marriage  is  a  necessary  institution  of  society 

But  He    also   teaches    that    marriage  is    no  common 
contract  whicli  can  bo  dissolved  at  will  by  one  or 
even  by  both  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  is  a 
bond  so  sacred  as  to  be  indissoluble  except  by  a 
ca'.iso  whicli  may  bo  regarded  as  iu  its  very  nature 
n  (lisHohition       ......•• 

'flu  Varcnlal  and  Filial  lUiathu 

This  relation  has  obviously  two  sides — 

1.  The   jiarental    involves    authority    mellowed    by 

alluetion.  In  Christian  life,  however,  this  adec- 
tion  is  one,  not  of  natural  impulse,  but  of  moral 
habit— the  habitual  will  to  care  fur  tho  good  of 
tlic  children 

2.  The  filial  side  is  one  of  aflcction  moulded  by 

respect,  and  requires  also  to  bo  trained  into  a 
moral  hal»it,  when,  (1)  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  it  trains  habitual  reverence  for  the 
moral  imperative  ;  ('2)  in  the  interests  of  society, 
habitual  reverciice  for  tho  authority  of  Law. 
Signiiieanrc  of  the  fifth  commandment 

Tlu  rclalioa  of  lir others  and  Sisters 

By  natural  association  as  well  as  by  voluntary  training 
tliis  relation  contributes  to  the  dcvcloi^ment  of  some 
of  tlio  iincst  Hcntiiiieuts  of  .social  morality    . 
But  It  rerjuircs  caution  against  relaxation  of  moral  re- 
straint by  familiarity 
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CHAPTER  IV 
TiiR  CnmsTiAN  State 

Though  an  ideal  society  would  bo  one  after  the  typo  of  the  Church, 
in  which  social  obligations  could  be  Icfl  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
individual  conviction,  yet,  while  men  remain  morally  ini]>crfect, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  extr'nal  conditions  required  for 
liumau  life.  The  State,  which  is  designed  to  fulfil  this  function, 
is  tlicreforo  "  an  ordinance  of  God  " 

Notwithstanding  this  high  function,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  at 
times  that  the  highest  morality  is  either  not  demanded,  or,  if 
demanded,  is  not  possible  in  political  life.  Origin  aud  unreason- 
ableness of  this  assumption 

The  economical  aspect  of  social  well-being.  Jesus  does  not  appre- 
ciate real  wealth,  but  sees  that  it  is  to  be  secured  by  making, 
not  it,  but  righteousness,  the  primary  object       .... 
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PART  IV 

THE  METHODOLOGY  OF  CHIIISTIAN  ETHICS 

CHAPTER  I 
The  Method  of  Mobal  Culture  in  general 

All  sciences,  so  far  as  tlicy  aim  at  exact  knowledge,  have  substanti- 
ally the  same  method.  But  somoare  distinguished  aajiraelieal 
by  the  fact  that  their  ultimate  end  is  not  mere  knowledge  or 
theory,  but  its  application  to  practice.  For  the  pur^wscs  of  life 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  moral  life,  practical  skill 
without  scientific  theory  is  more  valuable  than  scientific  theory 
without  practical  skill.  But  both  ends  are  attained  by  the  same 
method,  by  the  training  of  habit.  As  habit  is  a  growth  from 
natural  endowment — 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  training  be  adapted  to  the  varieties  of 

disposition  with  which  men  are  endowed  by  nature 

2.  Methodical  training  is  encouraged  by  familiar  facts  which 

prove  that  it  can  not  only  dcvelope  natural  dispositions, 
but  also  chock  or  even  eradicate  tliem  by  the  develop- 
ment of  counteractive  liabits 

3.  Moral  training,  therefore,  follows  the  method  by  which 

habits  are  formed,  and  its  success  depends  (1)  on  the  force 
of  the  initial  impulse  to  their  formation  ;  (2)  on  the 
continued  repetition  of  the  actions  which  form  moral 
habits.    This  requires  the  frequent  performance  of  exercises 
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prescribed    for    tliia    sitccial    purpose.     Sucli    exercises 

constitute  what  wu  unJorstand  by  discipHiio,   learning, 

training,  education,  and  terms  of  similar  purport 

Singular  lack  of  such  exercises  in  our  educational  dystems,  when 

coiitrastod  with  the  exercises  provided  for  physical  and  intel- 

Itctual  culture 
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CIIAPTEll  II 
Si'EciAL  Methods  of  Moual  Cultuke:  tukiu  Dangeks 

AND   SaKEUUAUDS 

Siiecilic  moral  exercises  must  be  designed  mainly  to  devclopc  power 
of  will.  They  give  an  intelligible  meaning  to  the  doctrine 
in  regard  to  works  of  suiwrcrogation-  Though  lacking  in  our 
educational  systems,  they  have  never  l>ecn  ignored  altogether, 
:it  kast  in  religious  societies.  Fusts  and  penances,  truly  under- 
stood, form  an  admirable  discipline  for  training  tho  will  to  resist 
Iiolii  the  attraction  of  pleasure  and  the  revidsion  from  pain 
in  the  performance  of  duty 

Sufli  (liscipliues  cannot  be  enforced  by  external  authority ;  for,  to 
Lc  ellective,  they  must  be  (1)  perfectly  voluntary,  (2)  perfccwy 
secret,  that  is,  free  from  any  cormpting  inilueuco  of  ostentation  . 

Tl;is  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  such  disciplines  are  merely 
iiiraiis  to  an  end,  and  must  always  bo  subordinated  to  that  end. 
liut  all  hrough  eduaitional  work  tho  end  is  frctiuently  Siicriiiced 
to  the  means  for  its  attainment 

Tliis  evil  is  observable  even  in  gymnastic  exercises  for  physical 
well-being;  for  these,  especially  when  they  take  the  form  of 
iitlil-tic  contests,  often  become,  by  exhaustive  strain,  detrimental 
U)  health  and  strength.     Aristotle's  ubscrvatiou  on  tiio  subject     . 

liy  t!ic  same  mistake  a  reasonable  asleir:s  may  degenerate  into  an 
lumasouablc  asceticism  which  looks  upon  the  renunciation  of 
iuuoccnt  pleasure  or  the  enduianeo  of  needless  pain  as  if  it  -.vero 
virtuous  tot  its  own  sake      .....••• 

Tj  guard  against  sufli  perversions  of  discipline,  mor:il  intelligenco 
must  be  eultivated.  But  the  disciplines  lor  tliis  purpose  are  liable 
to  t!ie  same  abuse.  Casuistry.  Against  such  abuse  the  best 
saffguard  is  to  keep  before  the  mind  what  is  tho  ultimate  end 
of  all  earnest  intelleetual  work,— to  reach  the  point  of  view  of 
I'll  feet  Inlelligenee.  'Wlml  is  implied  in  the  liabitnation  of  the 
mind  to  this  point  of  view  ...••••• 
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A  HANDBOOK  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 


INTRODUCTION 


§  1.  DEFINITION  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

The  science  of  ChriBtian  Ethics  is  defined  by  its  name. 
It  is  a  science  of  Ethics,  but  of  Ethics  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  ideal.  The  name  thus  calls  for 
an  explanation  of  two  points — (1)  the  drift  of  Ethics 
in  general ;  (2)  the  modification  of  Ethics  by  the  peculiar 
ideal  of  Christianity. 

1.  Ethics  belongs  to  that  class  of  sciences  which  have 
sometimes  been  characterised  as  normal  or  normative} 
These  stand  in  contrast  with  sciences  which  are  properly 
styled  natural.  A  natural  science,  in  the  simplest 
meaning  of  the  term,  deals  with  the  laws  in  accordance 
with  which  phenomena  actually  recur.  But  man's  life 
is  not  completely  explained  by  these  laws.  He  is 
capable  of  proposing  to  himself  ends  in  life,  and  of 
directing  his  conduct  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
those.  Such  an  end  thus  furnishes  a  norm  for  the 
regulation  of  life,  and  the  laws  which  must  be  observed 
for  the  attainment  of  such  an  end  form  subjects  for  a 
normal  science.     Every  sphere   of   life   may,  therefore, 

»  Less  happily  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  nomological,    Soo  hia  Lectures 
on  MetaphyaUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  122-124. 
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have  a  norraal  scieiico  of  its  own,  according  to  the  end 
whirh  it  is  designcil  to  servo.  Wo  may  j^ive  a  scientific 
aim  even  to  the  lower  activities  of  sentient  lifo  in  such 
studies  as  GasLruuoiuy,  to  its  higJicr,  activities  in  the 
Tbeniy  of  Music  and  the  Theory  of  Colours;  while  more 
important  activities  of  life  find  their  norm  in  Mechanics, 
^Esthetics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  similar  sciences.  But 
these  studies  deal  merely  with  limited  spheres  of  human 
coiiluct,  and  they  imply  some  end  in  which  all  are 
comprehended — an  end  to  which  all  the  activities  of  life 
ultimately  point.  This  end,  with  its  implications,  forms 
the  subject  of  Ethics. 

The  problem  of  Ethics  admits  of  being  described  from 
various  points  of  view.     In  the  first  place,  as  wo  have 
seen,  it  is  the  problem  of  finding  the  chief  end  of  life, 
to  which  all  particular  ends  must  be  subordinated  as 
merely  means.     Accordingly  from  the  very  beginning  of 
ethical  inquiry  this  has  been  a  familiar  description  of  its 
aim.     It  13  from   the    Greeks   that   the  •"'escription  is 
derived.     From  the  first  they  m-de  the  task  of  Ethics 
to  discover  what  is  pre-eminently  to  tcXo^,  the  end  of  life. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  for  every  living  thing  what 
is  conceived  as  the  end  of  lifo  must  bo  a  condition  which 
is   BO   completely  in   harmony  with   its   nature   as   to 
produce   5*i   highest   possible  well-being.     But   such   a 
condition  is  what  is  meant  by  good  in  the  fullest  sense 
of   tho  term,  just  as  eml  is   the  proper  descripLon  of 
uuyLliing    which    interferes    with    the    well-being   of    a 
creature"  defeating  the  very  end  of  its  existence.^    Thus 
the  problem  of  Ethics  assumed  another  phase ;  it  camo 
to  be  viewed  as  seeking  the  true  good  of  man.     And 
lie  re  again  tho   Greeks    have    been    our    guides.     Tliey 
identified  the  end  of  life  with  the  good  of  life,  to  ayadov, 
—summnvi     lormm-,    as     it    was    rendered    in    Latin 
Philosophy. 
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Then,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  also  seen  that  the 
end  which  a  man  has  in  view  furnishes  a  norm  for  the 
fiuidance  of  his  conduct.  In  other  words,  it  imposes  on 
him  a  law  wliich  ho  must  obey  in  order  to  its  aLluiiimeut. 
Hut  if  there  is  some  supremo  good  which  forms  tho  chief 
end  of  life,  tliero  must  be  some  supremo  hiw,  some 
universal  principle,  for  the  govcnnuent  of  human 
conduct ;  and  the  problem  of  Ethics  may  be  said  to  bo 
the  discovery  of  that  principle. 

2.  This  problem  is  in  Christian  Ethics  approached 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  But  the  modifica- 
tion thus  imposed  on  the  general  science  of  Ethics  is  far 
from  being  altogether  arbitrary.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
ratlicr  a  logical  necessity  of  ethical  speculation.  For  tho 
good  of  man,  which  forms  the  chief  end  of  his  existence 
and  the  supreme  law  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct, 
cannot  be  anything  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
order  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lives.  His  life  is,  in 
fact,  a  perpetual  interaction  between  the  forces  which 
aro  at  his  own  command  and  those  of  the  external  world. 
LConsequently  his  good  is  a  joint  result  of  his  own 
activity  and  that  of  the  universal  order.  Thus  the 
problem  of  man's  chief  end  cannot  be  solved  without 
going  beyond  himself.  It  is  iuu-vtricably  bound  up  with 
the  problem  of  a  cosmic  end,  an  end  to  which  the  whole 
evolution  of  natm-e  points.  It  is  therefore  by  a  necessary 
movement  of  thought  that  morality  passes  over  into 
rch'giou,  and  it  is  this  movoaient  that  Christian  Ethics 
represents.  CJirisfciau  Ethics  is  essentially  a  religious 
system.  It  might  appear  as  if  we  were  thus  plunged 
into  all  the  bewilderment  which  some  associate  with  the 
cUbrt  to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  religion.*  But 
this  is  by  no   means   necessary.     Whether  or  not  the 

•  Trofcssor  J.amcs  givoa  an  extravagant  expression  t-  tJio  diUjculty  of 
such  olForts  iu  liia  Varidiea  of  Oelvjioua  Experitnee,  pp.  20-27. 
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edbit  is  ns  i'utilo  as  it  has  sometimes  bcou  represented 
it  is  Olio  which  we  arc  not  called  to  undertake.  For  wo 
have  to  do,  not  with  religion  in  the  abstract,  but  with 
the  religion  known  as  Christianity ;  and  that  must  moan 
a  least  such  an  attitude  of  the  finite  mind  towards  the 
111  finite  as  finds  its  highest  embodiment  or  incarnatio/i  in 
Christ. 

The  Ethics  of  Christianity  must,  of  course,  run  along 
lines  which  at   many  points   are    parallel  to  those  of 
other   systems.     In    fact,   although    Christianity   as   a 
rcli>u  was    from    the    first   essentially  and   intensely 
ethical,  its  Ethics  did  not  take  a  systematic  form  from 
influences    originating   within    itself.      Early    Christian 
literature,  indeed,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
elucidation  and  enforcement  of   ethical  prerjpts.     This 
dominant  tone  was  struck  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testamer.t,  and  continues    to  vibrato   in   post-canonical 
writings.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the  early  apologists 
lead  their  defence    mainly  and   most   cllectively  along 
ethical  lines.i     In    this  way  the    cfu-ly  records    of    tho 
Church  furnish  many  a  valuable  hint  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  tho  problems  of  Christian  life.     But  it  was 
not  till  Christianity  had  won  the  assent  of  minds  trained 
by  tho  scientific  methods  of  Greek  Philosophy,  that  any 
attempt    .as  made  to  embody  its    ethical    teaching   in 
the  form  of  a  scientific  system.     The  result  was  that  the 
systematic  form  imparted  to  Christian  Etliics  is  one  which 
had  become  to  a  large  extent  traditional  in  the  ethical 
schools   of   Greece.     This   first   appears,  where   it   was 
naturally  to   be  expected,  in   the   earliest  great  school 

of  Christian  thought  founded  by  the  Greek  Fathers  of 
Alexandria.^ 

'  Sec  Zi.Y,'lpr'8  Q:schiehle  der  ChrisUieJien  JHhik,  p.  157. 
-  There  imut  have  been  a  C  •iristian  school  at  AiitiocJi  even  in  Paul's 
time,  jf  tiio  SiSdanaXoi,  distinguished  from  tho  rpf„^,i'}rai  in  Acta  xiii.  1, 
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In  tho  writinga  of  Cloment,  which  belong  to  the  close 
of  the  second  aud  tho  bogiunhig  of  tho  thiixl  century, 
there  are  numerous  discussions  on  ethical  problems  both 
of  a  speculative  and  of  a  practical  character;  and  these 
are  always  conducted  in   the   methods  and  under  tho 
categories  which  had  grown  familiar  to  him  from  his 
intimate    acquaintance    with    Greek    literature.      But 
Cement  never  seems   to   have   traversed   tl,e  field  of 
Ethics  as  a  whole  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  a 
scientific  system      The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  within 
the  Christian  Church  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
that  of  Origen.  Clement's  successor  in  the  Alexandrine 
school      Of  ^his  attempt  we  have  unfortunately  merely 
a  brief  sketch   by  an   admiring   pupil.  Gregoiy  Thau- 
ma turgus.     From  Gregory's  Oratio  Panr-^yrica  it  appears 
that  Ongen  carried  his  pupils  through  a  complete  course 
of    IhUosopby   as    then    understood.     Beginning   with 
Logic  (chap,  vii.)  ha   advanced   to   Phydca.  Geometry 
and  As  ronomy  (chap,  viii.),  and  finished  with  Ethics, 
to  which  he  gave   special  prominence  (chaps,  ix.-xii.). 
In  his  treatment  of  this  science  he  followed  the  fourfold 
classification  of  the  virtues  which  had  been  originally 
developed  by  Plato,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Stoiti  ^. 
and  Epicureans  alike,  and  which   had    become   current 
generally  m  the  ethical  literature  of  tho  ancient  world. 
These  he  ennobled  with  a  religious  title  by  styling  them 

an  tally  ponod  in  all  tlio  great  centres  of  Clnistian  life     That  lif« 
l>p.  81-82.  "^  ^*'^"  "P"^'  '*"  Cliridiau  Church, 
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"  the  divino  virtues  (t^?  6da^  up^nU)"  !uk1  by  proving 
lluim  to  1)0  tho  oflspring  of  piety  (eu<re/9fto),  which  ho 
rcirai'led  as  their  common  mother  {m'^p)^  tihe  beginning 
and  tlic  cad  {apxh  *«*  rekevrrj)  of  them  wW.} 

But  the  first  systematic  work  on  Christian  Ethics 
which  has  como  down  to  lis  dates  from  an  ago  more  than 
a  century  after  Origen.  It  is  tho  De  Oj/idis  Ministrorum 
of  Aml)rosc  (a.1).  340-397).  By  its  title  thiL  work 
professes  to  explain  merely  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical 
ministry ;  yet,  as  every  Christian  is  in  a  sense  a  minister 
of  tho  Clmrch,  it  is  in  reality  a  manual  on  tho  Ethics  of 
Christian  life  in  general.  Its  titlo  also,  and  still  more 
its  method,  form  an  obvious  reminder  of  Cicero's  De 
OjHciis,  as  this  itself  is  professedly  a  compilation  from 
nil  earlier  Greek  treatise  by  the  Stoic  ranajiius.  Like 
Origen,  Ambrose  follows  the  generally  accepted  classifica- 
tion of  the  virtues,  a  classification  which  gives  its  form 
to  Cicero's  treatise  also.  In  another  work  of  Ambrose 
{Expositio  Evcmg.  sec.  Lncam,  v.  G2),  tho  four  virtues  of 
this  classifieaLion  are  distinguished  jy  the  titlo  of 
cardinal;  and  this  name  has  held  a  place  in  ethical 
nomcurlature  ever  since.  Under  -Ambrose's  treatment 
tlie  virtues  receive  a  certain  Christian  colouring  from 
being  enforced  by  quotations  from  the  Bible  rather  than 
ficiin  pagan  authors,  and  illustrated  by  examples  from 
]'>il)Iical  history  rather  than  from  the  liistory  of  Greece 
and  Homo.  But  this  does  not  modify  tho  form  in 
which  the  science  is  treated ;  ic  merely  alters  illustrative 
detaik 

Tlicro  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for  doprcciating  the 
scvviee  thus  rendered  to  Cliristianity  by  the  philosophical 
cuh.uio  of  Greece.     Tlut  service  cannot,  in  fact,  bo  easily 

'  In  Iiis  sketch  of  Orii:;eu's  ethical  teaching,  Zioglor  {QcschklUe  dcr 
Ckridlichcn  JUhik,  y^.  140-lCG)  has  uufoitunately  overlooked  tu's 
itcjoujit  by  l5i-i'."ory. 
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over-estimated.     For  no  twichiug  of  religiou  or  morality 
cau  secure  tho  full  and  lasting   assont  of   the  world's 
intelligence  without  satisfying  the  demands  of  scientifio 
method ;  and  that  method  could  be  imimrtod  to  Christian 
teaching   at   first   only   by   the    Greeks.      IJut   Greek 
method,  though  requiring  some  systematic  form  in  tho 
treatment   of    truth,   did   not   necessarily   '  -'poso   any 
particular  form ;  and  in  general  tho  adoption,  fur  any 
subject,  of  a  form  from  a  foreign  source  ia  ujjt  to  bo 
prejudicial  to  its  treatment.     Tho  scientific  development 
of  a  subject  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  nature  of 
organic  growth.     Its  distinctive  form,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  an  outgrowth  of  tho  subject  itself,  moulded  by  its 
own  peculiar  spirit.     This  holds  eminently  of  Christian 
Ethics.     From  whatever  point  of  view  Christianity  may 
be   regarded,  oven  one   that   is   purely   historical,   the 
fact  forced  upon  us  is  the  creative  power  of   a  great 
Personality  entering  into  the  current  of  human  history, 
and  by  His  pre-eminent  spiritual  force  giving  a  direction 
to  the  moral  life  of   men.     But    this  means  that  tho 
moral  life  of  Christendom  can  be  understood  only  by 
reference  to  tho  creative  power  of  this  Personality.     It 
is  therefore  clearly  unscientific  to  construct  a  scienl'fic 
theory  of  that  life  in  any  other  method  thai  by  direct 
j'cference  to  His  personal   influence.     If   them  is  z.iiy 
place  at  all  for  a  distinctive  science  of  Christiun  lilthics, 
that  place  can  be  vindicated  only  by  starting  from  tho 
ethical  ideal  embodied  in  Christ,  and  working  out  from 
that  a  code  of   morality  for  the  practical  guidance  of 
Christian  life.     Even  if  it  had  not  been  implied  in  the 
whole  significance  of  the  Master's  teaching  and  life,  it 
came  to  bo  clearly  recognised  from  tJie  first  as  a  rule  of 
conduct  in  the  Christian  community,  that  He  had  left 
an  example  which  men  should  follow  (1   Pei;.  ii.   '^*  • 
compare  Matt.  xvi.   24   and   par.).     'Tia  strangt 
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the  value  of  tliU  principle  should  not  have  been 
recop;iKiiod  in  application  to  moral  scienco  as  well  as  to 
monvl  a'^liou.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  wo 
cousidor  the  attittide  towards  Christ  of  those  who  do  cot 
prcfesa  Christiauity  in  any  orthodox  senso.  All  t>  rough 
the  history  of  Christendom  this  attitude  h  boon 
romurkablo.  For  our  purposes  ono  of  tho  most  sig- 
nificant expressions  of  this  attitude  is  a  well-known 
uttcranco  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, — an  utterance  all  the  more 
significant  tlmt  its  language  vvnxiB  to  glow  with  a 
warmth  fiomcwhat  unusual  in  thj  author's  style.  "Tne 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Toot  upon  character,  which 
Christianity  has  produced  uy  holding  up  in  a  Divine 
Person  a  standard  of  excellence  and  a  model  for  imita- 
tion, is  available,  even  to  the  absolute  unbeliever,  and 
can  never  bo  lost  to  humanity.  .  .  .  licligion  cannot  be 
said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this  man 
an  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of  humanity ;  nor 
even  now  would  it  be  easy,  cen  for  un  unbeliever,  to 
find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtuo  from  the 
abstract  into  the  concrete  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live 
that  Christ  would  approve  our  liio."  * 

Now,  if  such  is  thj  view  of  one  who  looked  upon 
Christ  merely  as  an  useful  ideal  for  the  inspiration  and 
},uidance  of  human  conduct,  thou  certainly  that  ideal 
may  reasonably  bo  taken  b^  the  Christian  moralist  as 
the  foundation  of  his  ^ience.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  to 
construct  the  science  of  moral  life  in  accordance  with 
the  ideal  of  Christ.  Such  a  construction  alone  can 
vindicate  for  Christian  Ethics  an  independent  place 
amon;5  the  sciences,  differentiating  it  from  Moral 
Philosophy  as  commonly  and  properly  understood.  But 
the  relation  of  these  «wo  sciences  calls  for  fuller 
consideration. 

*  Mill's  Essay  on  I'heisvi,  pt.  v. 
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S  2.  REI^TION  OP  OURISTUN  ETHICS  TO  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY 

ChristUn  Ethics,  we  have  just  seen.  foundB  ou  tho 
ideal  of  Christ  It  takes  thot  ideal  as  a  datum,  some- 
thing  granted  to  begin  with.  On  tho  other  hand,  a 
philosophical  system  of  Ethics  is  not  allowed  to  osstunc 
its  ideal,  but  must  discover  it  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  philosophical  inquiry.  But  this  does  not  form  an 
absolute  differentiation  of  the  two  sciences.  They 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  separated  by  any  hard  and  fast  lino  of 
demarcation,  and  this  for  various  reasons. 

1.  In  the  first  phice,  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity 
w  not  wholly  free  from  the  problematic  character  which 
attaches  to  the  ethical  ideal  of  all  humanity.  For  it 
need  not  bo  si»id  that  we  hove  no  authoritative 
exposition  :f  the  Giristian  ideal  in  such  a  form  as 
science  demands.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  welc 
Tlie  work  of  Chiist  was  to  create  the  Chiistian  life,  not 
to  teach  a  scientific  theory  of  it.  His  work  differed 
from  that  of  a  scientific  teacher  as  the  creative  work  in 
nature  differs  from  tho  natural  sciences  by  which  it  is 
explained.  All  science  must  be  furnished  with  facts, 
and  its  task  is  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  those.' 
It  is  tho  work  of  Christ  in  quickening  the  moral  life  of 
the  worid  that  has  furnished  the  facts  upon  which  our 
science  iis  based.  That  work,  therefore,  was  designed  to 
stimulate  action  rather  than  to  formulate  thought. 

It  is  true  that  this  stimulation  came  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  superfluous  task  to  recall  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  this  aspect  of  His  life  hi  all  the  canonical  Gospek* 

>  ThU  ia  bronght  oat  with  some  detaU  in  an  article  on  "Tho  Ethics  of 
the  Qospol,"  by  A.  C.  Pigo,,  of  Kiug's  College,  Cambridge,  in  The  Mcr- 
natiomi  Journal  of  lithiet  (or  April  my.  "wiacr- 
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There  is,  iii  fact,  gi-ound  for  bclioving  that  iho  primi- 
tive memoirs  to  which  bt.  Luke  alludes  (Luko  i.  1-2), 
and  the  existence  of  which  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XX.  35)  as  well  as  by  other  evidence,  were 
mainly  collections  of  the  sayings  (tA  \6yia)  which  clung 
to  the  memory  of  men  as  the  most  precious  legacy  of 
the  Master's  teaching.  Now  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  out  that,  while  His  teach'ng  has  a  very  character- 
istic method  of  its  own,  this  method  is  not  that  of  the 
scientific  expositor.  Accordingly  His  conception  of  the 
general  principle  which  He  instilled  into  the  moral  life 
of  men  as  well  as  of  its  particular  applications  has  to  be 
gathered  from  a  collation  of  a  great  variety  of  statements, 
and  gathered  by  the  same  methods  of  research  that  are 
employed  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  apostolic  writings 
which  form  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
arc  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  ethical 
problems  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  spirit  which 
had  been  awakened  by  the  Master's  teaching.  But  here 
also  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  scientific  method  of  treat- 
ment or  a  sci  ntific  formulation  of  its  results.  We  are 
supplied  with  numerous  data  pointing  to  the  growth  of 
distinctively  Christian  forms  of  thought  and  sentiment 
on  ethical  questions,  the  growth  of  a  characteristic 
Cluistian  »/^o?,  eine  Chrislliclie  Sittc.  But  these  data  in 
the  moral  life  of  the  primitive  Christian  community 
require  for  their  correct  interpretation  a  constant  regard 
for  the  peculiar  condition  in  which  that  community  was 
p'  iced.^  Consequently,  for  the  construction  of  a  scientific 
system  of  Christian  Ethics  they  olTer  essentially  the 
same  problem  as  that  which  is  presented  to  the  moral 
philosopher   by  the   facts  which   constitute    the  moral 

'  An  flalioiato  htrnly  of  Uio  moral  life  of  the  piimitivo  Clmrciios  is  Die 
UrchrisUiclien  (hvmndcn :  HiUengoKhieMiclt*  BiUUr,  by  Dobschiibe. 
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lifo  of  tho  world  at  largo.  It  was  uaturul,  therefore,  that, 
as  wo  have  seen,  tho  first  Christian  moralists  followed 
the  methods  that  were  prevalent  in  the  Moral  Philosophy 
of  their  time. 

2.  On  the  one  side,  then,  Christian  Ethics  tends  to  an 
assimilation  with  Moral  Philosophy.     But,  on  the  other 
side,  Moral  Philosophy  tends   to   an  assimilation  with 
Christian  Ethics.     It  is  true  there  are  those  to  whom 
Christian  Ethics   possesses   only  an   historical  interest, 
who  regard  the  Christian  ideal  as  nothing  more  than  a 
transitory  phase  which  is  passmg,  if  it  has  not  already 
passed,  away  in  the  evolution  of  moral  lifo  upon  our 
planet.     This,  indeed,  is  not  a  common  attitude.     It  is 
not  on  the  side  of  its  Ethics  that  Christianity  is  usually 
attacked.     On  tho  contrary,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
are  dissentients  from  Christianity  who  contend  that  its 
ethical  value  will  never  be  lost,  even  if  its  historical 
foundations  be  undermined ;  and  the  amrches  have  often 
to  bear  a  well-aimed  blow  from  an  outsider  because  of 
their  failure  to  live  up  to  their  own  ideal  in  which  he 
himself  believes.     Among  those,  however,  who  approach 
the  problem  of  Ethics  without  any  hostility  to  Christian 
presuppositions,  but  in  impartial  independence  on  them, 
there  is  a  remarkable  general  tendency  towards  a  solution 
wliich  is  in  essential  harmony  with  the  Christian  ideal. 
Accordingly,  as  will  appear  in  tho  sequel,  the  movement 
towards  this  ideal  may  be  traced  in  the  leading  ethical 
systems  even  of  pre-Christian  PhUosophy ;  while  many 
who,  like  Count  Tolstoi,  dissent  in  various  ways  from 
the  common   interpretation   of   Christian   morality,  yet 
hold  that  their  interpretation  alone  represents  the  real 
significance  of  Christ's  teaching.* 

•  Occasionally  essays  pointing  to  a  reconciliation  of  rcecnt  anti- 
Christian  touching  with  the  essential  drift  of  Cliristian  Ethics  ttike  a 
form  of  curious  ingenuity.    Thus  in  Bernard  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman 
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3.  But  these  facts  do  not  form  the  only  rapprocJu- 
mrnt  between  Moral  PliUosophy  and  Cliristian  Ethics. 
For  the  largest  field  of  all  ethical  science  is  not  that 
which  searches  after  the  supreme  principle  of  moral  life 
in  its  abstract  universaHty,  but  rather  that  which  appUes 
this  principle  to  the  guidance  of  men  under  the  concrete 
conditions   of   daily   life.     But   such   appUcation   of   a 
general  principle  to  particular  cases  must  be  conducted 
OD  the  same  method  in  every  region  of  inquiry;   and 
consequently  in  this  department  at  least  the  method  of 
Christian  Ethics  must   bo  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  Moral  Philosophy.     And  what  is  that  method  ? 
It  is  essentially  the  rational,  as  distinguished  from  any 
irrational,  method  of  inquiry.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
method  imposed  upon  all  work  of  reason  by  the  essential 
nature  of  reason  itself.     For  we  can  never  in  any  inquiry 
escape  from  the  authoritative  demands  of  the  inquiring 
reason.     In  some  minds  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
creating  the   belief   that  it  is   possible   to   find   some 
authority  external   and   superior   to  reason.     Such   an 
authority,  whatever  may  be   the  prestige  of  antiquity 
or  the  sentiment  of  veneration  with  which  it  is  invested, 
involves  a  contradiction  in  its  very  nature.     For,  in  the 
first  place,  its  claim  upon  the  subjection  of  reason  must 

(p.  xxxii)  occiirs  tho  following :  "  It  may  se«m  a  long  step  from  Banyan 
to  Nictache,  but  tho  differonco  between  tl  ir  conclu8ion»  is  purely  formal. 
Banyan's  perception  tbat  righteousness  is  filthy  rags,  his  scorn  of  Mr. 
Legality  in  the  village  of  Morality,  his  defiance  of  the  Church  as  the 
supplanter  of  religion,  his  insistence  on  courage  as  the  Tirtue  of  virtues, 
his  estimate  of  tho  career  of  the  conTcntionally  respectable  and  sensible 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  as  no  better  than  the  life  and  death  of  Mr. 
Badman:  all  this,  exprcraed  by  Bunyan  in  the  terms  of  a  tinker's 
theology,  is  what  Nietzsche  has  expressed  in  toiras  of  post-Darwinian, 
post-Schopenhaucrian  phUosophy,  Wagnor  in  terms  of  polytheUtic 
mythology,  and  Ibsen  in  terms  of  mid-nineteenth  century  dramaturgy. 
And  so  on.  Nietzsche  would  certainly  be  more  astounded  than  any  man 
at  this  attempt  to  give  a  Cliriatian  aspect  to  his  ethical  teaching. 
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take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  reason  which  it  would 
subject     But  such  an  appeal  obviously  recognises  the 
authority  of  the  reason  to  which  the  appeal  is  made.     In 
the  very  act  of  claiming  that  reason  is  subject  to  its 
demands,  an  external  authority  must  acknowledge  that 
it  is  itself  subject  to  the  demands  of  reason.     But  there 
is  a  further   contradiction   in   the    conception   of    an 
external   authority   claiming  absolute    subjection   from 
reasonable  beings.     The  demands  of  such  an  authority 
must    be    embodied    in  some    intelligible    form.    All 
intelligible    utterances,  however,  imply   an   intelligent 
being  for  their  interpretation ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
any  utterance  depends  on  the  state  of  intelligence  in  the 
being  by  whom  it  is  interpreted.     Even  if  there  is  any 
8er«»e  in   which    infallibility   may   be   chumed  for  an 
ai    -ority  independent  of  reason,  no  infallibility  has  ever 
been  claimed  for  the  persons  by  whom  the  utterances 
of  such  an  authority  are  to  be  interpreted.     The  fallibiUty 
of  interpretation   in  the  case  of  ancient  oracles   had 
become  a  bjrword  among  the  Greeks.     The  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  even  during  the   period  of  the 
highest  prestige  to  which   the  Papacy  attained,  proves 
that  variations  have  not,  as  a  controversial  wor:^  of 
Bossuet  seems  to  imply,  been  confined  to  Protestantism. 
And  if   any  Protestant   makes   the   Bibl-  an   oracular 
utterance  with  an  infalhble  meaning,  he  is  compelled 
to  face  a  bewildering  divergence  in  the  interpretation 
of  his  oracle  even  by  accomplished  Biblical  scholars.* 
But  even  if  such  a  view  did  not  involve  a  complete 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  sacred  books  them- 
selves, it  ignores  the  essential  significance  of  the  great 
movement  out  of  which  Protestantism  took  its  origin. 

"There  ia  an  often  quoted  satirical  diatich  of  Werenfola:  "Hie 
liber  est  in  quo  qujerit  sua  dogmata  quiaque,  Inrenit  et  pariter  dogmata 
quisque  sua." 
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For  that  movement  meant  nothing  if  it  ^(^is  not  at  least 
a  reasscrtion  of  the  elementary  truth  which  has  been 
rccoguisod  by  all  gi-cat  thinkers,  Christian  and  pagan 
alike, — the  supreme  authority  of  reason  in  all  the 
problems  of  Ufa 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  tliat  Christian  Ethics 
shows  another  point  of  analogy  with  Moral  Philosophy. 
Even  though  there  may  be  substantial  agreement  among 
Christian  moindists  in  regard  to  the  supremo  principle 
of  moral  lii^,  they  have  yet  diverged  widely  in  the 
solution  of  its  more  special  probleu'S.  The  varying 
phases  of  Christian  life  carry  their  lesson  for  us  in  the 
study  of  Christian  Etliics.  They  call  for  the  exercise  of 
a  broad  intellectual  and  spiritual  sympathy  in  order  to 
a  truly  scientific  appreciation  of  the  facts  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  For  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Christian  life  is  more  or  less  profoundly 
modified  by  the  influences  amid  which  men  live.  Such 
modifications  are  readily  detected  in  the  comparative 
study  of  communities,  of  social  circles,  in  which  the 
conditions  of  life  are  differcnt.  Even  in  spheres  of 
Christian  society  that  are  contemporary  with  one 
another  we  find  marked  variations,  and  these  are  in 
general  more  conspicuously  marked  when  we  compare 
ditrerent  periods.  For  Christian  life,  like  all  life,  is  a 
process  of  gi-owth  or  development — a  process  of  evolution, 
to  use  the  current  language  of  science;  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  in  His  descriptions  of  Christian 
life,  the  Master  Himself  is  fond  of  drawing  His  illustra- 
tions from  the  processes  of  growth  in  nature.  But  this 
implies  that  Christian  Ethics,  hi  seeking  to  give  a 
scientific  interpretation  of  Christian  life,  must  go  through 
a  progress  similar  to  that  of  the  life  which  it  interprets. 
The  problems  of  our  science,  therefore,  change  fr  m  ago 
to  age.     This  makes  it  an  useless  waste  of  scientific 
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labour  to  occupy  ourselves  with  problems  solved  long  asp 
as  If  they  were  still  difficulties  of  our  time.     Yet  the 
value  of  the  historical  study  of  Christian  Ethics  in  the 
spirit  of  the  critic  rather  than  of  the  advocate  must  not 
be  overlooked.     For  the  Christian  as  well  as  for  every 
thcist  the  evolution  of  thought  on  all  problems-surclv 
also  the  evolution  of  the  whole  univoi-se— is  essentiaUy 
a  rational  process,  a  process  in  which   the   Universal 
Eoason  reveals  Himself  throughout  the  ages.    Accordingly 
the    Chnstian    momlist    may   often   find   guidance   in 
solving  the  ethiaU  problems  of  his  own  day  by  studying 
he  moral  Instory  of  the  past  from  which  these  problem! 
have   been  evolved.     And   as   in   all   life   the  higher 
organisms  m  process  of  generation  seem  to  pass  through 
the  stages  which  lower  organisms  represent,  so  it  woidd 
appear  that  for   men   the   highest   inteUectual   life   is 
reached  by  pa^mg,  in  some  cases  mpidly,  in  some  more 
slowly,  through  its  lower  phases.     It  is  this  fact  that 
creates  our  deepest  interest  in  the  spiritual  struggles  of 
the   past,   through    which    our   intellectual   and   moral 
civili«.tion  has  been  won.     Apart  from  this  nothing  is 
gained,  the  sight  is  rather  apt  to  be  obscured  or  blindod 
and  the  spirit  to  be  stilled  by  stirring  again  the  dust 
of  controversies  that  have  been  fought  out  long  ago. 

§  3.  KELATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  TC 
CHRISTIAN  DOGMATICS 
It  thus  appears  that  the  etliical  teachera  of  Cliristen- 
dom  have  not  always  been  at  one  in  their  views  with 
regard   to  particular  rules  of   conduct  at  least.     Th^ 
mean,  that   different   doctrines   have   been  entertained 
in  the  domam  of   Christian  Ethics  as  well  as  in  that 
which  IS  known  by  the  distinctive  nam.  of  DogmaUcs 
The  two  scienc.       .  tiius  bro. ,  .t  into  a  certain  relation 
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or  analogy.    They  are  both,  indeed,  exponents  o!  Cbriatiaii 
life,  each  representing  a  different  phase,— Dogmatics  the 
ooD  templative  or  meditative,  Ethics  the  active  or  practical. 
Tliis  connection  of  the  sciences,  however,  may  be  carried 
too  far.     It  may  bo  made  to  imply  an  identification 
which  would  logically  abolish  the  distinction  between  all 
the  branches  of  Christian  Theology.     All  over  the  field 
of  the  sciences,  in  fact,   their   boundary  lines   would 
disappear  if  we  dwelt  merely  on  their  connections  and 
ignored  their  differences.     If  a  special  science  is  not  to 
lose  its  aim  by  wandering  into  all   the  neighbouring 
fields  which  slcirt  its  borders,  it  must  concentrate  attention 
on  its  own  domain.     Every  competent  guide  over  that 
domam  will  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  any  wider 
outlook  that  may  be  necessary  for  successful  guidance. 
But  the  expositor  of  a  special  science  confounds  his  task 
with  that  of   the  philosopher   when  he  obscures   the 
distinctive  character  of  his  own  study  in  the  discussion 
of  its  connections  with   the  whole  cyclopedia  of   the 
sciences.     Recent    Christian   moralists    have    protested 
against   any   obliteration   of    the    distinction    between 
Ethics  and   Dogmatics.^     This  confusion  is  charged  by 
Domer  specially  against   Schleiermacher  and   Nitzsch, 
but  not  altogether  with  justice.     It  is  quite  true  that 
they  both  regard  the  two  sciences  as  merely  different 
branches   of   Christian   doctrine;   but,  whUe  thus   em- 
phasising the  connection  of  the  two,  they  by  no  means 
ignore  their  dill'erences.* 

'  See  Domer'8  Systein  of  Christian  Ethics,  §  1 ;  Wuttke's  Christian 
Elhies,  vol.  i.  pp.  21-27  ;  Martonsen's  Christian  Ethics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85-45. 
These  references  are  to  the  English  translations. 

■^Sclileicrmaihor  has  an  ehiborato  diacussion  at  the  opening  of  liia 
ChrUtliche  SUU  ( Werke,  Abth.  i.  Bd.  xii.  pp.  1-21).  Nitzsch  is  briefer. 
See  liis  System  der  Christliehm  Lehrt,  §  8.  Wuttke's  criticum  of  Rothe 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Thfolojisehe  Elhik  in  not  a  mere  handbooic 
of  Christian  Ethics,  hut  a  work  of  far  larger  speculatiTO  range. 
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Tbe  truth  is  that  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two 
studies  cannot  be  ignored  without  harm  to  both.     It  is 
sheer  intellectual  confusion  to  talk  of  a  creedless  morality. 
The  confusion  draws  its  origin  perhaps  from  a  shallow 
intorprotation  of  an  old  fashion  in  psychological  language, 
which   describes   mental  life  as  if  it  were  a   play  of 
different    "faculties"    operating   independently  of   one 
another.     An  absolutely  creedless  morality  would  imply 
that  there  might  be  an  activity  of  mind  which  was 
volitional  or  emotional  without  being  intellectual  at  all, 
as  if  an  intelligent  being,  as  such,  might  act  from  a  mere 
impulse  of  emotion  or  will  without  any  direction  what- 
ever from  intelligence.     But  not   only  are   emotional 
impulses  by  themselves  merely  forces  in  human  nature ; 
will  also,  abstracted  from  intelligence,  is  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  natural  force.     But  forces,  conceived  as  purely 
natural,  are  absolutely  non-moraL     Every  moral  action  is 
an  intelligent  action.     It  flows  from  the  intelligent  assent 
of  the  agent  to  some  principle  which  he  believes  to  be 
good.    It  implies,  therefore,  faith  in  that  principle,  and  the 
grandeur  of  moral  action  must  in  general  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  faith  in  tbe  articles  of  its  creed. 
This  fact  has  been  specially  recognised  by  all  the 
great  thinkers,  from  Pyrrho  to  Hume,  who  are  classed 
us  philosophical  sceptics.     It  comes   out  with  poculiai* 
clearness  in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  representatives 
of  this  school     Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  described  in 
popular  anecdote  as  being  so  wedded  to  their  theory  of 
the  universal  doubtfulness  of  things,  that  they  would  not 
turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  danger  lest  they  might 
be  supposed  to  admit  the  certainty  of  the  danger  avoided. 
Stories  of  this  drift  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representing 
merely  the  vulgar  gossip  of  minds  that  cannot  penetrate 
to  the  real  meaning  of  a  speculative  theory,  and  interpret 
it  according  to  its  most  superficial  reading.     The  sceptical 
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thinkers  of  tbe  ancient  world  wore  no  fools.  They  knew 
that  life  is  action,  that  in  order  to  live  a  man  must  act, 
and  in  order  to  act  must  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
world  which  his  action  is  to  modify.  They  taught, 
therefore,  that,  however  sceptical  a  man  may  be  in  the 
region  of  pui-e  speculotion,  yet  in  ordor  to  live  at  all  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  principle  for  guidance;  and 
in  different  schools  they  assumed  either  the  laws  and 
usages  of  society,  or  some  abstract  criterion  of  probability 
as  sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  conduct. 

Among  modem  sceptics  a  similar  attitude  has  been 
maintained.  Descartes  started  from  the  conviction  that 
the  mind  can  be  purified  from  prejudice  only  by  a  doubt 
that  is  unsparing  in  its  universality.  Yet  for  the  very 
success  of  such. a  method  he  held  that  the  doubt  must 
bo  limited  to  speculative  lifa  In  practical  affairs,  there- 
fore, he  remained  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  men. 
In  like  manner  Hume  may  not  imfairly  be  described  as 
a  somewhat  bigoted  Tory  in  reference  to  the  social  and 
political  problems  of  his  time,  and  the  prejudices  of  an 
old-fashioned  British  Toryism  shine  through  every  page 
of  his  History  in  staking,  sometimes  amusing,  contrast 
with  the  revolutionary  radicalism  of  his  speculations. 

lu  this  respect  the  procedure  of  moral  life  is  analogous 
with  tliut  of  science,  for  morality  is  uu  application  to 
practical  conduct  of  the  same  reason  which  directs  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research.  No  genuine  scientific 
work  can  be  done  by  merely  groping  in  the  dark.  In 
theories  of  scientific  method  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
it  was  expected  that  new  truths  would  leap  to  light  as 
a  simple  result  of  good  luck  in  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  facts.  Scientific  progress  is  made  only  by 
minds  that  have  been  trained  to  know  in  what  direction 
frc-hli  discoveries  may  be  expected.  Such  minds  are 
guided    by    some     guess,    surmise,    conjecture  —  some 
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anticipatory  hypothesis  without  which  the  work  of 
investigation  would  be  aimless.  Tho  hypothesis  at 
this  stage  is  regarded  as  an  anticipation.  In  the 
liinguage  of  contemporary  science  it  is  commonly 
d^bed  as  "a  working  hypothesis."  It  is  what  Kant 
cPils  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  principla  This 
feature  of  scientific  method  has  an   import  in  Ethics 

also,  and  that  in  two  ways.     For 

1.  On  one  side,  we  have  seen  that  science  is  prevented 

from  evaporating  into  a  region  of  unsubstantial  theory 

only  by  practical  verifications  which   keep  it  on    the 

solid  foundation  of  fact.     Even  in  the  exact  sciences  tho 

most  rigid  mathematical  deduction  must  submit  to  the 

tost    of     observation    or    experiment.      The    brilliant 

mathematical    triumph   of    Adams   and   Leverrier    by 

which  they  wrung  from  nature  the  secret  of  the  planet 

.Neptune,  did   not  satisfy  the  scientific  world   tiU   the 

telescope  was   turned  to  the   point  indicated  by  their 

calculations,  and  brought  the  joy  which  comes  to 

"  the  watcher  of  the  akiea 
When  a  new  planet  awims  into  his  ken," 

But  observations  and  experiments  are  actions;  they  are 
methods  by  which  tho  observer  or  experimentalist  finds 
whether  ho  can  act  on  his  theoroticul  deductions.  Such 
practical  methods,  indeed,  are  sometimes  held  to  be  the 
only  reol  and  ultimate  test  of  aU  truth.  This  con- 
tention has  within  recent  years  developed  into  a 
philosophical  theory  under  the  name  of  Pragmatism 
which  claims  among  its  adherents  not  a  few  names  in 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New.  Whatever  may 
bo  said  of  this  theory  as  a  whole,  it  suggests  a  significant 
relation  between  Ethics  and  Dogmatics.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  dogmas  of  Christian  faith,  Uke  the  theories  of 
other  sciences,  find  their  vindication  in  practical  tests  ? 
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Kant,  it  will  be  roinembei-ed,  held  that  by  wulation 
divorced  from  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  reason  is 
incapable  of  reaching  any  reality  that  transcends  sensible 
experience ;  but  that  practical  reason,  imposing  a  cate« 
goricul  imperative — an  unconditional  command — upon 
conduct,  postulates  the  t\\ico  great  supersensible  realities, 
God,  Freedom,  Immortality,  as  the  condition  under 
which  alone  that  imperative  can  bo  realised.^  On  the 
same  principle,  a  more  vigorous  form  might  be  given  to 
Christian  Dogmatics  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
reconstruct  it  by  seeking  for  those  dogmas,  and  thosw 
alone,  which  arc  postulated  as  imperative  requirements 
of  Cluistian  life.  If  a  gonmno  Christian  life  can  be 
shown  to  be  impossible  except  by  faith  in  certain  dogmas, 
that  fact  should  bo  taken  as  a  more  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  these  than  could  bo  achieved  by  the  most 
ingenious  speculative  dinlcctic  But  such  vindication 
means  the  pj-actical  exp.  ionce  which  is  gained  by  the 

*  III  tlio  Hjimo  )iiu)  of  t1ion({lit  tlio  ontlior  of  the  Ei.iHtlc  to  tlio  Ilobrcws 
iitnkoH  the  uxistciici!  of  Qod  tia  a  Moral  Qovcriior  an  iii(li8poiiHublo 
postulate  of  C  .  .  Hfo :  "Ho  that  conioth  to  God  must  beliovc  that 
lie  exists,  and  is  to*»  Jor  of  them  that  sock  after  Him  "  (xL  0).  Somo- 
times  tho  same  couclusion  is  reached  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  by 
starting  with  a  rejection  of  Christian  morality,  and  landing  in  a  rejection 
of  the  fnndaraontal  articles  of  Christian  faith  as  bound  up  with  the 
morality  by  an  indiisolnble  connection.  Of  those  who,  like  George  Eliot, 
cling  to  the  one  while  letting  tho  other  go,  Nietzsche  remarks :  "They 
are  quit  of  tho  Christian  God,  and  belieTc  themselves  all  the  more  bound 
to  liold  fast  Christian  morality :  this  is  an  English  consistency,  and  we 
will  not  tako  it  amiss  in  moral  littlo  women  A  la  Eliot.  In  England, 
for  every  trivial  emancipation  from  Theology  one  must,  in  fear-inspiring 
fashion,  recover  honour  as  a  moral  fanatic.  That  is  the  penance  that  has 
to  be  paid  there  :— For  other  people  like  us  it  is  different.  If  Christian 
faith  is  given  up,  the  right  to  ChristiAn  morality  is  pulled  from  under 
the  i'cet.  This  is  not  qnito  evident ;  it  has  always  to  bo  made  clear  again 
in  spite  of  English  shallow-pates.  Christiauity  is  a  system,  a  logically 
connected  and  intcgi'ol  view  of  tilings.  Break  off  ono  of  tho  leading 
ideas— the  belief  in  God— and  tho  whole  gooa  to  pieces."  See  OiUzendayn- 
mcrung  in  Wtrkt,  vol.  viii.  p.  120. 
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application  of   Chmtion   truth  in  the  conduct  of   life 
Acroixhngly  all  great   momli.st8   havo   cn.phusi8c.d   tho 
value  of  virtuotLS  hviug  for  tho  enlightcnu.ent  of  moml 
•Mtel  .genco    and  havo  Mounded  a  warning  against   the 
jneviUtblc  darkening  of  moml  intelligence  which  re«ultH 
iivm  vicious  Ignoring  of  moral  law  in  practical  life     In 
Jus  cool  scientific  method,  Aristotle  is  peculiarly  explicit 
and    earnest   in   insisting  on   the   necessity   of   moml 
tiainmg  for   the   proper    study   of    Ethics.^     That   is 
icrefore  a  thoroughly  scientific  api)eal  which  our  Lord 
I  nnsclf  makes  to  test  the  truth-the  divine  sanction- 

'   n    /n  f^'°^'''   "^^   """"y  "^'^^  "  '''^'8   to  do  the 

will  of  God,  he  nhall  know  of  My  teaching  whether  it 

1k)  of  God  or  I  speak  of  Myself."  * 

2.  ilrxt  this  will  probably  iuvolve.  on  the  other  side 

an  imports*  sinplification  of  Dogmatics.  Theology' 
cannot  escape  the  influences  of  the  scientific  spirit 
ihat  spirit  demands  that  every  doctrine  claiming  the 
as-Hcnt  of  ficientiiic  intelligonco  shall  submit  to  pmcticul 
tCHta.  Any  thoory,  Lherofuio,  which  is  boyoud  tho  reacli 
of  such  teste,  which  docs  not  admit  of  being  verified 
hy  experiment  or  observation,  may  continue  to  furnish 
gm  ifacation  for  idle  curiosity,  but  does  not  become 
part  of  the  scientific  faith  of  tho  world.  In  the  same 
way   the    Christian   world   is   becoming  indifferent   to 

PoIiZf  «,hLf   ^  '^""^^  f""^'}^  "^«P  lionourablo  and  juat,  and 

a...  w ..  ^  ^  in!'  oVi  !^L:^ir::;^':;i^^ 

u  urprctahoa  forma  a  subject  of  controversy.     But  under  any  Possibl 
uUcrpretafon  it  asserts  tho  inportance  of  knowing  thofacte  ofmoS 
c^pcraence  in  order  to  the  successful  study  of  moral  Ld  poSal  LS 
t ..  surely  matter  of  surprise  that  this  should  require  assertion     TtTa^ 

LZrir'-"^  ?  ^'"^  *''*  "  "  n^^essary^kno  "^oSng  of  the 
a.  W  nature  moxxior  to  the  proBtaLle  study  of  any  branch  "l.lrl; 

'  John  Tii.  17. 
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rcliK'ioiw  doctiincs  which  cannot  claun  mow  than  a 
81H>..ulal.vc  .ntoivHt.  It  will  not.  hulo^Hl.  im,K>«,  futile 
ami  uurcaHonablc  restrictions  upon  the  logiUmato  exercise 
of  «,Kculat,vo  intelligence  in  the  domain  of  religion  any 
Micro  than  in  that  of  science.  But  there  is  evidently 
u  growmg  revolt  against  the  enforcement  of  any 
mjuaction  to  believe  a  doctrine  which  is  proved  by 
expenence  to  be  no  indispensable  article  of  Christiai 
faith,  no  integral  part  of  the  faith  by  which  Christian 
livr  g  1-*  suatuinod. 

Whether  this  evolt  is  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
system  0  Christian  Dogmatics  or  not.  it  must  at  lea  I 
form  a  clomiiumt  issue  in  the  construction  of  Christian 
Jitiiics.     To  this  we  now  proceed. 

S  4.  DIVISION  OP  THE  SCIENCE 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  different  topics  to  be  dis- 

vuriefv'^f"  r^  ^^'.  ?^^'  *^°"^  •«  ^"^  ^°'  considerable 
vaiietv  of  choice,  and  m  general  some  udvantago  may  be 

pleaded  for  any  arrangement  preferred.  There  is.  there- 
fore little  to  be  gamed,  as  a  rule,  by  controversy  as  to  the 
rival  advantages  of  different  arrangements.  Each  aiTange- 
inen  may  be  left  to  vindicate  itself  by  the  manner  hi 
wh^h  It  lays  the  whole  subject  before  the  reader's  mind. 

i.^rLVT'^.''  ^^^^'  *^«  subject  into  four 
.parts.  Ihe  first  will  be  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  genem  principle  or  ideal  of  Christian  moraUty.  The 
second  will  vievv  this  ideal  in  its  subjective  aspect,  that 
IS.  as  a  Hpintual  influence  evolving  the  various  virtues 
which  together  constitute  the  Christian  character.  The 
bird  will  treat  of  this  ideal  in  its  objective  aspect,  that 
IS.  as  an  external  standard  from  which  may  be  deduced  the 
ru  08  of  conduct  which  together  form  a  code  of  Chiistian 
^uty.     A  fourth  part  will  be  devoted  to  Methodolo-y 
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PART  I 

THE  SUPREME  IDEAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

CHAPTER   I 
THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  IN  THE  ABSTRACT 

It   has  been   already  observed   that   in   the  teaching 
noither  of   Christ  nor   of  His  apostles   is   there   any 
scientific   formulation  of  the  gene^ml  principleTr   Z 
particular  rules  of  Christian  lifa»     It  would  be  easy 
indeed   to   quote   many   a    familiar    phrase   from    the 
New  lestament  which   gives  admirable   expi^ion   to 
vanous  demands  of  Oiiristian  morality;  but  tlieae  are 
never  formulated  in  language  of  scientific  protensTonl 
as  integral  parts  of  a  scientific  system  of  Ethics.     So 
fa     fror.  that,  if  one  were  to  follow  the   fashion    of 
culling  passages  from   the  Bible  without  any  critical 
or  historical  appreciation,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
pamde  statements  of  moral  obligation  which,  in  appear- 
ance  at  least,  are  by  no   means  absolutely  ideSfel. 
Not  to  speak  of  the   apparent   conflict  between  Paul 
and  James  iii  regard  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  works 
the    fundamental     principle     itself    of    Christian    life 

Mastei.     That  prmciple  appears  at  times  to  consist  in 

'  Sco  above,  p.  10. 
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oll..v,ug  C,„»t.  Thou  it  i»  cmbo.li„a  in  tho  fonaula 
knovvn  «  tl,e  golden  .„le,  requiring  ,«  to  do  to  o  ers 
"tatever  wo  would  have  tl.em  do  to  „..  A^-uin  t  ^ 
summed  up  .„  the  command  to  love  God  with  all  oi 
hc^r»,aud  our  neighbour  aa  oui^elves.  It  takes "Z 
the  orm  of  the  ethieal  theory  known  as  Perfeet  o^m 
u  the  mjunction/'Bo  yo  perfeet,  even  as  your  FaX" 

hch  ,a  ,„  heaven  is  per-fect-     These  variationTo 
totouieut  seem,  indeed,  to  find  a  reeoneiliation  in  the 
teach„,g  of  James.     He  gives  the  title  of  "royal  law' ° 
0  the  Old  Testament  injunetion  to  love  our  ne  .dlur 
s  o„„olves,  whieh  had  apiarently  been  a  favo.m>  „ 
h    JLostcr.     IJut  this  deseription  of  the  law  is  eWdentlv 

muV'lf '°'rV"/""''"'«  *"  ''«  P'-ticalexe  Ueue'e 
uthei  than  to  its  funetion  as  a  governing  prindnlein 

c«nstn,ct„,g  a   seientifie    code    of^  Christfau   nZlitv 
A  smiilar  remark  mav  he  iniiL-^,!  t„  »i,  morauty. 

elevation  of  th^  ^         l>e  applied  to  the  same  apostle's 

"pe,tcr"  "^  ''""'''^  ^^  characterising  it  as 

eol'f  J'th'f   ""■  '°™''^"'''''   ^''''■'  '■y  «^»'""»"g   »nJ 
w     h  have  a T""  '"""°''f  '"  ""=  ^"^  ^''-•»»"«-"" 

fomof    ?f         r-^^  .mderlying  all   variety  in   the 
0.   t    r  d      '""•     ^"'  '""  ''""'  '=™'-  been  any  real 

f.:^::  rrei^drr^iSoni^rS^t 

mparfcuar  eases,  and  the  painful   discrepancy  Sh 

C  Stirs,     T"'  "'^P™eil"e  and  the^etiee  of 
""•"*"'  ''''""='"=^  =«  «ell  as  of  individiul  Christians. 

'  ^<'^"«.  Jas.  i.  25  ;  cf.  ii.  12. 
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rules   orCEHsSHHTi^'  I'-'^^Plc  to  which  -.ll 

thomfore,  fa  to  find  S  ,:M./"*-""''™'-     ^ur    taak, 
conceived  as  such  a  priidp  e  """«  °'  '"™  "''^" 

tion  selected  from  a  Lmbr  f       °  "'""■'">'  "^'""P" 

with  indiirerent  ctil  Ce  Lil°ilT""'  "'"'""'^ 
of  Christian  life  ,,«.„  ,„''''"^"''>'  ""^  supremo  principle 

tion.  It  is  iTher  1  TtC  ™'"  '"'P™'''™  ^'>'""^- 
thonght  which  fom  The  IfhJ  "Tf?""  "'  '""""''' 
of  aU  scionce.     Forit  tirhl       ""d  >Utimato  criterion 

in  its  essential  mlhgj  ve  is'XT^r"?"'?^  '''''■ 
which  seeks  the  eood  at  ,L  Pnnoiplo  of  action 

»3  hatred  is  alw^^s  conc<^tedT°  "!"'  '^  ''^  "^J""^'' 
IK.son  hated     It  i!  not  rt^    ,.  .u""™'™  ^"^   '"  tho 

i»  the  origm  of  We  2.  aur^  r'"!"'  '"  ^°  '""" 
csscntiaUy  reason  nr  jf^  n-  ^"■'''  l"'""^iplt     It   is 

ti.0  mutJll'Xio.:  fSSnt",,"^  "P^""''""  '" 
cm  do  evil  to  another  f  if  ^"'^*  ^°  ^'°S 
guida„ce  of  reason  aW  t  ",  """"S  "°'''=''  "'» 
clean,  „.de.tand  wh:t\e  s' doillM  fh""  ""'  ""' 
Jo  anything  bnt  g«^  either  to  hLL^j'^/^fV''''' 
Tlus  IS  evident  whenever  thA  „,t  "'"f «  or  to  othem 
*'or   the  good   of  etri  1  ""  "'  eood  is  defined. 

adapted   t^l  Ltu7  't^•^'''"'"""^  ^"""   i» 
something  adaBteTtrt  ^'S'"=''    Sood    mnst    ho 

wants   ^mr::,C-Zt  Tht*"  ""  "'« 
tberefore,  bo  any  rca5o„  „,>.„,    .    ■^^'^'"^   ^^^  "over, 

With  the  good'oiTotSXhlt::^^"  '■"'^^^ 

"■ways    he  nnreasonahle.     .or.  afwr:^^,':  ^ 
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fully,  no  man  livcth  to  himself.  There  is  such  complete 
solidarity  in  the  human  family  that  the  good  of  every 
mdividual  is  insepai-ably  bound  up  wiUi  the  good  of 
others.  No  man,  therefore,  can  deprive  another  of  any 
real  good  or  inflict  any  real  evil  upon  another  without 
doing  an  injury,  in  general  a  far  more  serious  injury, 
to  himself.  Accordingly  the  hateful  relations  of  men 
are  significantly  described  as  misunderstandings,  and  they 
dissolve  into  kindly  relations  as  soon  as  those  interested 
come  to  imderstand  what  it  is  they  are  doing. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
cannot  without  contradiction  be  conceived  as  ever  doing 
what  is  understood  by  evil  to  any  being  in  the  universe, 
but  must  be  conceived  as  willing  always  what  is  good.^ 
It  is,  therefore,  no  rapturous  utterance  of  a  vague 
mysticism,  it  is  but  a  sober  statement  of  philosophfcal 
truth,  that  God  is  Love.  Consequently  when  morality 
is  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  religion,  when  goodness 
becomes  godliness,  it  must  take  the  form  of  au 
habitual  will  to  do  good;  and  such  a  will  is  what  ia 
underetood  by  love  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 

The    historical    evolution   of   this   principle   in   the 
moral  life  of  the  world  will  come  under  consideration 

*  Among  tho  sulyects  of  formal  disputation  in  Scholastic  Theology 
is  tho  question,  "Utmm  voluntas  Dei  sit  nialorum?"  The  common 
answer  seems  to  have  taken  tho  scholastic  form,  that  God  cannot  will 
what  is  evil  per  se,  but  only  per  accidena.  That,  however,  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  Ho  can  will  only  what  is  good,  and  that  He 
makes  evil,  even  when  willed  by  othcra,  subservient  to  the  good  which 
Ho  wills.  See  tho  Suvivia  Tluolo<jica  of  Tlioraas  Aquinas,  Pars  1. 
Qu.  19,  Art.  9.  Tho  question  continues  to  bo  discussed  in  later  systems, 
Protestint  as  woU  as  Catliolic,  which  cling  to  scholastic  categories  and 
terminology ;  in  general  also  with  tho  same  result.  Gootho  saw  clearly 
the  torture  of  tho  evil  will  that  must  always  at  last  bo  baffled  in  its 
aim  by  working  out  tho  opposite  of  what  it  intends.  It  is  Mephistopheles 
wlio  describes  hlinsclf  as 

"Ein  Theil  von  joner  Kraft, 
Die  stets  das  Bose  will,  und  stefes  das  Gute  schafft." 
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at  a  later  stage.  But  it  will  be  recognised,  probably 
with  substantial  unauiniity,  that  the  principle  was 
never  enunciated  with  such  perspicuity  /-nd  force  as 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  At  all 
events  it  does  form  tLo  supremo  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  and  our  work  must  be  to  unfold  its  implica- 
tions. But  for  scientific  exactness  it  is  necessary  that 
It  should  De  formulated  in  some  specific  statement. 
Different  statements  may  reasonably  be  advocated  for 
different  purposea  The  following  is  offered  merely  as 
a  convenient  formula  for  bringmg  out  at  once  the 
general  spirit  of  Christian  moraUty  and  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  that  spirij  enjoins : 

Christian  imralUy  consists  in  lo'dng  our  fellow-men  as 
we  love  ourselves,  such  love  being  a  rational  habit  of  life, 
which  is  revealed  in  Christ  as  the  realisation  of  God's  will 
with  regard  to  man,  and  therefore  of  tnan's  love  to  God. 

This  formula  calls  for  a  few  preliminary  explanations 
to  facilitate  tho  deduction  of  the  corollaries  which  it 
involves  with  regard  to  tbe  characteristic  features  of 
Christian    life.     The    m  j   explanations   may    be 

arianged  in  four  section.        .0  which    the  formula  is 
implicitly  divided. 

§  1.  The  equal  Love  op  Neighbour  and  Self 

The  obligation  devolving  on  every  man  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself  will  be  seen  to  follow  directly 
from  the  conception  of  love  as  the  practical  application 
of  intelligence  to  the  mutual  relations  of  men.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  scientific  intelligence 
in  its  clearest  and  widest  view  tho  universe  is  primarily 
a  community  of  intelligent  beings,  and  that  what  is 
called  the  matter  of  the  universe  can  find  no  scientific 
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siVniificance  except  bv  i-elation  to  the  intelligences  by 
wlioin    it     ia     interpreted.     This    conception    of    the 
uuivei-se  can  be  obscured  only  through  science  allowing 
itseli"  to  bo  dazzled  by  its  own  light,  and  ignoring  its 
own  function  as  the  priinaiy  factor  in  the  intorpreLation 
of  material  phenomena.     But   if  this  view  is  implied 
in  all   real    science,  it    is    still    more    unequivocally 
demanded   by   religion   and   morality.     Here   men   are 
conceived     almost     exclusively    as     intelligent     moral 
beings.     But  as   such  no  man  is  independent  of   his 
fellows.     The    individual,    as     an    absolutely    isolated 
being,  is  a  sheer  figment  of  abstract  thought,  and  no 
more  represents  any  concrete  reality  than  does  a  centre 
conceived  in  abstraction  from  its  circumference.     The 
individual  human  being  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  his 
relations    with    others,   just    as    the    atom    (arofiov  = 
indwidituvi)  in  physical  and  chemical  science  is  defined 
by  its  reactions  with  other  atoms. 

Accordingly  every  human  being,  if  he  would  act 
reasonably,  must  act  with  a  reasonable  regard  for  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
and  they  are  so  utterly  and  intimately  interdependent 
that  none  can  ignore  the  good  of  others  without 
ignoring  his  own  good  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  no  man  can  fail  in  love  to  his  neighbours 
without  failing  thereby  in  love  to  himself.  It  is  thus 
seen  to  be  an  elementary  truth  of  practical  reason,  that 
a  reasonable  being  ought  to  seek  the  good  of  othera  as 
he  seeks  his  own. 

This  ti-uth  offers  an  explanation  of  one  of  the 
familiar  divisions  in  Ethics  which  is  otherwise  apt  to 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  common  to  classify  the 
requirements  of  moral  life  in  two  groups.  One  com- 
prehends private,  personal  or  individual  duties,  that  is, 
the  duties  which  a  man  owes  simply  to  himself  without 
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necessary  reference   to   any  other   person.     The   other 
comprehendr  social   duties,   that   is,  those  which /arise 
from    a    man's    relations    to     his.   fellow-men.     This 
classification,   however,   cannot    be    interpreted   as   re- 
presenting two  divisions  which  are  mutually  exclusive. 
It  points  rather  to  two  different  aspects  in  wliich  all 
virtue   may  be   viewed.     It   is  admitted,  indeed,  thafc 
there   are   some    virtues   which    do    not   involve   any 
necessary  reference   beyond    the   individual   by  whom 
they   are    cultivated.     Such    is    temperance.     A    man 
thrown  on  an  uninhabited  island  would  still  be  under 
an   obligation   to   be   temperate   in   the   indulgence   of 
his  appetites.     But  it  may  with  good  groimd  bo  main- 
tained that  in  such  a  case  he  would  merely  carry  over 
into  his  solitary  Ufo  the  moral  ideas  and  habits  which 
had   been   developed  by  his   previous   social   relations, 
and   it   may   fairly   be   questioned   whether   a   life   of 
absolute  solitude  would  ever  develop  any  virtue  what- 
ever,  personal    or    social.     But   it   is   truly   futile   to 
discuss  what  a  human   being  might  become  if  he  were 
brought   up   in    complete    isolation    from    his    fellows. 
Such  a  being  would  not,  in  fact,  be  human  at  all  in  tho 
proper  sense  of  the  term.     Every  human  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  becomes  what  lie  is  by  reaction   with  his 
env..jiiment   in   society  as   well    as    in   nature.     The 
whole  moral  life  of  man  is  a  result  of  that  reaction. 
But   the   resultant  moral    life    implies  not   merely   a 
relation   to   society.     That   very  relation   requires   tho 
development  in  the  individual  himseK  of  certain  habits 
constituting    his    moral    character.     As    these    habits 
result  from  thd  training  of  his  own  nature,  they  may 
be  spoken  of  as  his  personal  virtues  or  vices;  but  as 
they  are  trained  by  his  conduct  in  relation  to  others, 
they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  described  as  social.' 
lu  reality,  therefore,  virtue  is  neither  exclusively  social 
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i:or  exclusively  personal.     It  is  personal  in  one  aspect 
social  m  another.  ' 

These  two  aspects  of  virtue,  however,  appear  at  least 
to  come  mto  conflict  at  times,  and  in  such  conflict  one 
or  tho  other  commonly  gjiins    tho  upper   hand.     The 
prcdoiinnancc  of  the  otic   has  come  to   be   technically 
deacnbod  as   Egoism,  that  of  the  other  as  Altruism* 
In  practical  life  tho  former  is  commonly  characterised 
as  selfishness,  the  latter  as  unsdfishmsa  or  disinterested- 
ness.   The   terms   Egoism   and   Altruism   are  properly 
employed  to   denote   scientific   theories  in  Ethics  and 
Psychology,  which  are  apt  to  be  uncritically  appreciated 
when,  as  m   the   language    of    older   writers,   one   is 
stigmatised  as  selfish  while  the  other  is  commended  as 
unselfish.     As    purely    technical     terms.   Egoism    and 
Altrmsm  avoid  tho  suggestion  of  any  such  prejudica 
Egoism  IS  thus  taken  to  mean  in  Ethics  the  doctrine 
that  all  virtue  finds  its  logical  foundation,  its  rational 
vmdicatiou,  in  being  tho  incUsixsnsablo  condition  of  tha 
virtuous  agent's  own  good.     In  Psychology  it  designates 
the  theory  that  all  the  primitive  impulses  of  human 
action  are  but  varied  forms  of  the  desire  for  personal 
pleasure  or  of  the  revulsion  from  personal  pain ;  and 
that  all  other  motives,  however  disinterested  in  appcr- 
aiice  are  in  reaUty  only  outgrowths  of  these  primitive 
impulses.     On  the  other  hand,  Altruism,  as  a  scientific 
term,  denotes  any  theory  which   is  opposed  to  Egoism 
m  Ethics  or  Psychology. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rival  claims  of  self  and 
others  create  at  times  a  certain  perplexity  in  theory 
a-s  well  as  practice.  On  its  practical  side  this  problem 
may  contmue  long  to  perplex  the  moral  judgment. 
i^hQ  tangled  web   of   human  life  makes  it   frequently 
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difficult  to  unravel  tho  right  lino  of  conduct.     But  for 
tbo  scientific   thinl-er  this  cannot  imply  that  tLcro  is 
no  right   hue;   that   there   may  be   two   claims,   both 
rightful,   yet    irreconcilable    with    one    another.     This 
inference,  indeed,  lias  been  accepted  by  some  thinkers. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  for  example,  considers  tho  reconcilia- 
tion   of  disinterested   virtue   with    personal    happiness 
to  be  as  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  square  the  circle  or 
to  discover  perpetual  motion.^     But  this  would  reduce 
moral  life  from  an  intelligible  order  to  an  uuintellicrible 
chaos,  and  thus  render  any  science  of   it  impossible. 
And  tne  inference  rests  on  an  inadequate  definition  of 
what  constitutes  love  as  the  supreme  principle  of  moral 
life.     In  this  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  love  is  the  will  to 
do  good ;  but  the  will  to  do  any  real  good  to  another 
can    never   come   into  irreconcilable   conflict  with    the 
will  to  do  real  good  to  oneself.     Such  a  conflict  between 
self  and  others  is  averted  by  avoiding  any  unreasonable 
assertion  of  tho  claims  of  cither.     The  individual  is  to 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself— not  less,  but  also  not 
more,  than  he  loves  himself.     He  is  to  treat  himself 
simply  as  one  of  the  citizens  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
endowed,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  that  kingdom  are 
concerned,  with  tho  same  rights—neither  more  nor  less 
than   the  same  rights— which   are   accorded   to   every 
other  citizen. 

Hero  we  find  the  true  significance  of  that  trinity  of 
social  ideals  in  which  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
modern  worid  have  often  found  expression,  Liberty 
Equality,  Fraternity.  The  order  of  ethical  thought  in 
wliich  these  are  evolved  is  obviously  the  reverse  of 
their  common  statement.  The  former  is  the  order  of 
Christian  thought  Through  the  spirit  of  Christ  all 
the  national  and  social  distinctions  which  separ;i.te  men 

»  Seo  TJie  Science  of  Ethics,  by  Leslie  Stephen,  p.  430. 
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n™,  o„o  ,„.«ll,cr  „ro  brokoi.  down,'  so  that  aU  famili™ 
uud  fte  0    ,uc,,  find  their  common  FuUerin  "a  j^ 


§  2.  CUWSTUN  LOVE  AS  A  Eational  Habit 

our  emotions  ir™llT'^,;PJ'''«'"°  '»  "^^ 
of    fho,v    J  T  »•  "P™^"'''  "»  wet,  the  common  order 

cLm  K  ,''""•     ^"    ""     «°»'«<'»    fa    primarily 

"raduSli^^^^WK^^  f  "  '""'*''  """=''  '■««"<=t.     But 
sway  m^r  "''°'''"°°  "'  ■"'■"*  '•'"«°''  '^^^'t'  its 

S  o??  i!"""'  '°   """   ^o"™"!   excitement 

takes  on  a  new  character  from  a  reasonable  re»ai-d  for 

totL     L"  '',"  '"f  ""  -"«<"■  '^"'•^  "^ -™mo 

hTtinoi^f'      f  T^°'  "'  ""'*   "'"y  bo  described  as 
im.l,nct,ve,  .mtural  or  animal,  while  the  later  is  d^ 


'Oal.  iii.  28;  Ei.li.  ili.  6. 
Sw  Un  Sermm  on  JliKnlmaU. 
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o;":S„"':;"i:;  list  ^"»/-'-"vo.o™3 

or  disposition  l^^uShfL      -^"^r  '""'P^^mont 
they  do  not  co^W^  L    "ml  '">  ""''""'^  ''^  "»""■«; 

'ore,  i  nigh  it  T' inflnilT^       "^"'^  '"'  '"'P^''"^-  'ho'o- 
that  the  aU'n^.  ;Sf  '^T'^i;''"'  '»  >--  i"  mi-d, 

the  instinctive  affS  fooL  bv  r  ""'"""'  "  *"" 
That  Icinrt  of  affection  d^!?     '      "  "'""''  "'  '"vo. 
and  is  not  anmrnfre^^™  t  ,7t  ""  "f"™'  »'™"'ants, 
the  subject  of  a  ,„oml  lollj  '  f  ""■"»'  "-^  '"""i" 
tho   good   fortune   to   be  ZZ\   .     """■  ""J'  '"'™ 
loving  disposition     Such  lovehn       ^  '•""""'  ™'"--   « 
«<^««  in  the  proper  te  oflhetZ"'  It  rit!""^ 
■mture,  not  the  will  of  a  i„«n  thT^         "'  """■•  ">« 
i^»«i  mil.  strictly  u;d  rstoTd   raft    'l^'"'''  "'"'  ''  " 
that  momlity  enjoi^r Tf' i?, f"  """"  «°°^  ■>»">«. 
telligent  imp^nlse  raction     ^fj  T^""*"^  ■»  »- 
feature  which  distingnishrit  f^l^^y    f ''°'='''"'  »  "x" 
«n  nnrcflccting  nat^I trpufJ!"'"  "  "''"^  ™"°^''  '«»» 

But  if  Christian  lore  is  t^  h.  j-  ,■      . . 
■■mp.Uses  of  an   instincBve    Itt  ^T^"^"'^  '««» 
distinguished  from  anothe?  cCs  of  t  T'    ""^o   ^ 
tlie  supreme  principle  of  ChriTf  f '"'•     ^"f  "» 

ouly  rational,  it  mist  di  i^h  ■™ ."T"'^' '''™  «  "ot 

"il^o  instinct,' a  crtl-n"Lti''to":L '''"'.''*'  "' 
are  manjr  forms  of  readineTTb!?  '", action.     But  there 

nor  habitual  HabTlT-  ^  ^'^  '"^"'«'  instinctive 
toadencicsof  ac«on  But  men  ""  ""'"  J*™'"™' 
■oady  to  act  und;r  anl  Tmn7°/°""'""°'  »"•>■  t"" 
■nomenta.7  »-tomTnt  of'^nTudd » M^-'^o  i*^  '"o 
impulse,  however,   does   not    m.       '^■r""'-     ^™''  ""> 

:nX;nT±S~^-Sth^ 

othe^agentorothe™t:;rn^Z^-^« 


I 


fi 
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credit  ns  if  it  represented  an  habitual  teiuloncy  of  bis 
life.  Oil  tlio  other  hand,  if  the  action  bo  bauefal, 
however  deeply  it  may  bo  deplored,  it  is  not  treated 
with  the  saino  disapproval  as  if  it  represented  the 
confirmed  cliaracter  of  the  agont. 

"Tho  sin  tliat  i>racUco  burin  into  the  Moo«l, 
And  not  tho  one  dark  hour  that  brings  romor«o, 
Shall  bruud  »u»  after  of  whow  fold  Wu  l»o." ' 

I^vc,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  bo  a  moral  principle  of  con- 
duct, must  not  only,  unlike  instinct,  bo  rational,  but, 
like  instinct,  bo  permanent.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
speaking  of  '    'JS  habitual. 

Habit,  then,  as  well  as  uistiuct,  is  a  permanent 
readiness  in  action,  tho  dilfcrence  being  that,  while  tho 
latter  is  iubora  as  a  part  of  our  constitution,  the  former 
is  acquired  by  practice.  Tho  elation  of  the  two  will 
form  tho  subject  of  future  iu«iuiry.  liut  meanwhile  it 
may  be  obsorved  that  instinct  itself  deixiuds  on  practice 
for  its  continuance  and  force.  An  inntiuct  often  dies 
out  from  want  of  practice  or  from  the  counteraction  of 
some  incompatible  habit.  Accordingly  every  man  is 
wliat  he  is  by  virtue  of  the  habits  which  he  forms.  In 
popular  language  he  is  often  described  as  a  creature  of 
liabit,  a  slave  of  custom.  It  is  an  often  quoted  phrase 
of  Paley's,  that  "  man  is  a  bimdlo  of  habits."  * 

The  supreme  principle  of  Christian  morality  is  thus 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  an  habitual  will  to  do  good 
to  others  equally  with  ourselves.  This  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes Christian  chamcter,  for  it  has  been  recognised  that 
character  is  truly  described  by  Novalis  as  a  completely 
formed  will' 


1  Tennyson's  "Merlin  and  Vivien." 

» 8co  hiu  Moml  and  PolUieal  Philosophy,  bk.  I  ch.  vii. 

'"Dcr  Character  ist  ein  voUkonuucn  gebildctor  Will 


(Novalis, 


'■> 
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* 

§  ;).  The  Ciirtstian  Ideal  krvealkd  in  Christ  ab 
THE  Ukausation  ok  (ioi)'s  Will  with  itKr:Ai:i> 
TO  Man 

Ou  tlio  subject  of  this  Rccciou  it  in  not  ucccsHury  to 
ei)lav;,'c.  It  is  involved  in  the  most  luougio  conuoptioji 
of  Christianity  hold  by  any  ChriHtiuu  sect.  Only  by 
refusing  to  think  of  himself  as  Cluistian  in  any  sense 
of  the  term  cjin  a  man  eease  to  consider  Christ  as  in  a 
very  rejil  sense  an  cmbodimout  or  incarnation  of  God's 
will  with  regard  to  man. 

This  truth  is  apt  to  bo  obscured  by  the  perplexing 
controvei'sies  which  have  distarbed  tlio  Chviatian  world 
regarding  the  nature  of  Christ.  In  the  primitive  Church, 
more  prominently  than  at  any  other  later  period,  it  was 
personal  devotion  to  Ilim  that  formed  the  distinctive 
bond  of  union  among  His  disciples.  It  was  therefore 
natural,  and  it  is  significant,  that  in  early  Christian 
.speculation  Christology  became  by  far  the  most 
prominent  part  of  thcologiciil  inquiry.  With  the 
extension  of  the  Clmrch  into  the  pagan  world,  it  was 
ino.  'lo  that  speculation  on  this  subject  came  to  bo 
directed  mainly  by  categories  of  Greek  thouglit  which 
were  almost  exclusively  metaphysiciiU  They  were  such 
as  being  (to  6p),  essence  (ovaia),  substance  (vTroaraan:), 
nature^  (<f>v(ri^),  and  at  a  later  period  the  idea  expressed 
.  by  irpo^mTTov,  wliich  was  rendered  into  Latin  by  persona. 
With  tlieso  metaphysical  concepts  and  their  appliea- 
tiou  in  Christology,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here,     i'or 

Schri/ten,  Bd.  i.  S.  212,  5to  Anfl.).  Professor  James  quotes  this  with 
apiwval  in  the  ohuptor  ou  habit  in  l»is  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i 
p.  125,  and  in  his  BrU/cr  Course,  p.  147.  Unfortunately  in  both'  places 
ho  credits  the  saying  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill ;  but  Mill  (System  0/  Logic, 
bk.  ri.  eh,  ii.)  quotes  it  explicitly  from  Novalis.  IJo,  too,  gives  it  his 
a|.proval.  Prohubly  ho  got  it  from  Carlylo's  E»i*iy  on  Novalis,  where 
nisu  it  is  quoted. 
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IIS  lIiL"  ablation  of  Christ  to  Ocxl  is  conccivoil  only  in 

its  othicul  uHiHict,  nml   for  othical  pnrpost\s  His  union 

witli  Coil  is  the  union  of  Ilia  will  with  Ond'H  will.'     It 

w  hy  this  union  that  lie  bocomos  the  i*evealor  of  God's 

will  to  man.     It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  or 

huw  far  lie  reveals  non-ethical  attributes  of  the  divine 

nature.     For  us  it  is  sufficient  that  He  does  reveal  the 

will  of  God  concerning  ourselves,  that  He  reveals  what 

(Jod  wills  us  to  be,  and  what  wo  may  become  if  we  du 

not  thwart  that  will.     And  if  He  Himself  declares  that 

any  man  who  has  seen  Him  may  be  said  to  have  seen 

the    Father    also,«  wo    may   perhaps    find    the    most 

nioniontous  hignificanco    of   the   declaration   in   another 

saying  of   His:   "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart-   for 

ihei/  shall  see  God."  3 

It  is  for  this  reason  also  that,  as  already  pointed  out, 
moralists  like  Mr.  Mill,  who  do  not  consider  themselves 
Ciirisliaiis,  recognise  fmnkly  the  value  of  Christ's  cxauiplo 
for  the  moral  guidance  and  inspiration  of  humanity. 

§  4.  The  Ciiuistian  Ideal  as  the  Reamsation  op 
Man's  Love  to  God 

This  aspi  ^t  of  the  supreme  principle  of  Christian  life 
follows  of  uec..:sityfrom  the  previous.  All  real  union 
of  the  ruiitc  moral  personality  with  his  Infinite  Father 
is  an  ethical  union,  an  union  of  will.  But  the  will  of 
God,  OS  we  have  seen,  is  good  will,  or  love  in  the  highest 
sense  of  iho  term ;  and  that  is  the  will  to  do  ^ood  to 

'  It  is  worth  whilo  to  coimect  the  dockration  of  Jolm  x.  30  "I  and 
liio  Fatiicr  an.  one."  with  tho  explanatory  remarks  that  follow  in  vv 
37,  38  :  "  If  I  do  not  tho  works  of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not.  But  if 
I  .lo  then.,  though  yo  boliovo  not  Mo,  believe  tho  works :  that  ye  may 
know  ami  understand  that  the  Father  is  in  Mo,  and  I  in  tho  Father  " 
Compare  John  V.  30,  xiv.  10-11. 

"  J"'"'  "i^-  »•  »  Matt.  V.  8. 
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By  this  it  i,  not  to  bo  aasumod  that  iii„n'a  lovo  of 
ma^  ,  "  r™,  ^""^  "'  'P^  to  "l^^ribo  tho  l„v°  o 
TlJt'J^"  '""""^     "  '"»'  ■»  »»i»taincd,  and  «il 
Godt  n      """""^"J'  »'  «  ""'^"tago,  that  L  I„vo  „ 
GoU  «  no  vagno  aspiration  after  a  more  ideal  of  ml", 

with    tho    lafinilo   Spirit   of   the  universe.     But  after 
...aking  all  nilowaneo  for  this  claim  of    eligZ  eo- 

ve.  .table  commumon  of  man  with  God  whieh  does  Z 
nvolve  a  reconciliation  of  the  human  will  Ttl.   the 

lovo  of  man   for  his  neighbour  a,  for  himself  is  the 
realiaauon  of  his  love  to  God. 

This  is  the  unequivocal  teaching  of  all  tho  sources 
tT  *•":'■  ^''«""  '■""'  i»  Urawu.  Even  in  1^ 
0^  Hrwni    "  ''"P''^  ?'  ^'»  oominaudmcuu,  the  do^g 

of     ho   C^      '  "^rA"   ""=  ^P'""^  interpretatio 
n  oi^Ln     f'"    u^  Deuteronomy.'     It  stakd,   out 
prommently  also  ,n  tho  general  teaching  of  tho  prophcte 

fhe  OU  T   /""  """'  P"'"'''"'^  »«  teacWuStf 

P  onouneed  m  the  New.     Dy  Christ  Iftnselt  the  doin^ 

for  H„r"  .iV"t  '\r  ^'  °'  '"-  -— »^° 
H,,.„       \  •  ,     ^°  '"'"'  M«.'--"«l>Myconuu,andme„ts."» 

I-.d.  I«.J,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heavri 

'  S.0,  ..J.,  D„„t  ri.  4.0,  ,.  ,2  ,j  ,j  ], 

'  Jolui  xi»,  16,  .,1,  j3_  ji,  •  "»•  •".  •™. 
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but  I'.c  tluit  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."^  Here  also  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
loliects  unamhigiiously  that  of  the  Master.  It  finds  an 
expression  that  is  peculiarly  significant,  as  coming  from 
the  apostle  who  represents  most  prominently  that 
mysticixl  (luietism  which  has  too  often  wasted  moral 
energy  in  the  indulgence  of  a  pui-ely  contemplative, 
inactive  love  of  God.  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,"  says 
St.  John,  "that  we  keep  His  commandments." 2  And 
there  is  a  a  unwonted  intensity  of  indignation  in  the 
Lmguagc  of  the  samo  apostle  when  he  scouts  the  idea 
of  separating  the  love  of  God  from  the  love  of  men. 
"  If  a  man  Siiy,  I  love  God,  while  he  hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
•seen?  "3 


'  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  cf.  xii.  50. 
'  1  John  iv.  20. 


'  1  Jolm  V.  3  ;  cf.  iv.  21. 


CHAPTER   II 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL 

The  evolution  of  moral  lifo  all  through  tho  history  of 
man  indicates  a  gradual  expansion  of  tho  moral  ideal ; 
uud  it   is  of  infinite  interest  and  significance    to    tho 
student  of  Christian  Ethics,  that  this  evolution  has  been 
all  along  a  movement  towards  a  principle  of  morality 
substantially    identical    with    that    explained    in    tho 
previous  chapter.     This  will  perhaps  be  indicated  more 
clearly  by  tracing,  first   of   aU,  the  general   trend   of 
thought  in  the  expansion  of    ■  j  moral  ideal,  and  then 
tracing    that    expansion    in    the    evolution    of    moral 
iutolligenco  among  the  two   people  from  wliom  almost 
exclusively  Christianity  has  drawn  its  moi-al  system. 

Before  entering  on  this  sketch,  it  is  desirable  to  refer 
to  a  question  which  may  perhaps  cause  iicrploxity  to 
some    minds.     It    is    not    uncommon    to   conceive   of 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  religious  and  ethical  thought 
unco  for  all  revealed  to  man  in  complete  form.     This 
conception  disconnects  it  from  the  general  evolution  of 
intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  life  in  the  world. 
Those  wlio  are  guided  by  ihis  conception  are  apt  to  look 
askance  at  any  attempt  to  find  in  the  moral  and  religious 
ideas  of  Christianity  a  culmination  of  movements  which 
can  be  tmoed  all  through  tho  providential  evolution  of 
luiman  life  from  tlio  beginning.     They  shrink  from  tho 
admission  that  any  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  could 
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Iiavc  been  to  any  extent  anticii>ated.  Paith  in  these 
iTuths  appeal's  to  be  undermined  if  they  arc  proved  to 
be  not  absolutely  original. 

Yet  to  the  scientific  thinker  absolute  originality  is 
so  far  from  being  any  recommendation  of  a  doctrine  that 
It  would  be  viewed  rather  as  a  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
the  claim  of  such  originality  becomes  one  of  the  little 
xYinities  of  inteUectual  work.     For  the  earnest  purposes 
of  liie  the  question  with  regard  to  any  teaching  is  not 
whether  it  is  original,  but  whether  it  is  true.     However 
novel  or  important  it  may  appear,   the  extent  of  its 
origmahty  is  a  wholly  subordinate  issue,  a  matter  merely 
0    historical  curiosity.     Accordingly  in  early  Christian 
htcrature  one  fails  to  meet  with  any  obtrusive  assertion 
of  origmahty.     On  the  other  hand,  from  St.  Paul  down 
through  the  early  Apologists  and  Greek  Fathers  there 
13  a  remarkable  persistence  in  asserting  the  identity  of 
Christian    tmth   with    the    best    teaching   of   the  pre- 
Chnstian    world   in   regard   to   morality  and    religion. 
And  that  rcmams  the  most   unassailable  proof  o*  the 
divme  origin  of  the   Christian  system  of  thought,  that 
It  hud  been  able  to  absorb  into  itself  the  finest  thought 
of  all  the  ages. 


§  1.  Gkneiial  Tendency  in  the  Expansion  op  tub 

MoKAL  Ideal 

The  expansion  of  the  moral  ideal  is  one  phase  of  the 
evohition  of  intelligence  in  general.  For  intelligence 
•loos  not  work  in  the  moral  sphere  along  lines  difTerent 
Iroia  those  which  it  follows  in  other  spheres  of  its 
activity.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  evident  to  common 
expcnence  as  well  as  to  psychological  obsei-vation,  than 
the  fact  that  in  childhood  intelligence  plays  within  a 
very  narrow  range,  while  every  new  stage  in  its  gi'owth 
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!3  attained  by  an  exertion  of  wider  sweep.     This  move- 
ment  obviously  <»u,  find  no  permanent  hLing-pLo  S 
It  reaches  a  pomt  of  view  that  is  universal    Hie  genera 
movement  thus  described  is  seen  with  peculiar  eC" 
m  the  evolntjon  of  mo...  intelligence,   ^ero  tho~ 

throughout  Its  progress  is  broadened  in  cxUnt  whUo    t 
13  deepened  in  itUml.  °  " 

1.  The  broadening  exUnt  of  the  moral  ideal  has  long 
been  observed  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  humf 
l.«tory.  Eesearch  into  the  primitive  eondi'tioro" 
society  soon  disdoses  the  fact  that  in  gen^^  mor^ 
obbgation  IS  not  at  first  separated  from  fhe  instin^ta 
nffcetions  which  grow  out  of  the  relations  of  te  C 
Accordingly  the  earliest  oiganisation  of  society  seems 

family  ^  the  common  type  on  which  society  is  con! 

tructed  at  first.    AVhen  social  giwth  exiandsLrd 

tlio  Imuts  of  family  relationship  into  widorTnls  such 

mcZb't'"^  "Z"^'  "  ''"»«■  «>^  donTb^Iy 
means  break  away  from  their  original  type.  The/sTm 
to  become  i»ssible  only  by  extending^  the  c™ 
tnbe  the  moral,  rehitions  of  family  life,  that  fa  bJ 
conceivmg  clansmen  or  tribesmen  JL  the  children  of 
a  common  patriarch,  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor ;  and  the  social  senthnent  of  young  com^S 

of  a  glorified  eponymous  hero,  or  even  of  a  groteaoue 

take  the  place  of  moral  relations  among  primitive  men 

"gainst  111.  common  mamntion  of  •  riiiH  „  -T     ..    J'"^"  P'"'""' 
.oci.1  .volution  .mongIS  Smm,t  ^     i""^'-"  ^  "'  ""^  »' 
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Liuil  ill   many  cases  at  least   there  appeai-s   to  be  no 
IJioper  diOereiitiatiou  between  family  and  clun  and  tribe. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  last.     By  the  more 
gro?/th  of  population  a  time  must  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  think  of  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity being  in  any  obvious  way  related  to  one  another 
by   blood.     Then   a   new   bond   of   union   is   required. 
Such  a  bond  is  found  in  national  life.     Men  realise  an 
obligation  to  one  another  as  citizens  of  one  fatherland, 
members  of  one  political  organisation,  without  thought 
of  any  kinship.     But  the  same  tendency,  which  brings 
this  atago  of  social  development,  must  force  a  furtlier 
expansion.     TJio  iMirtitiou-walls  of  nationality  iLself,  as 
well  as  of  other  divisions  among  men,  must  l)o  borne 
down  before  the  advance  of  moral  iatelligonce.     Human 
beings  must  at  last  be  omo  conscious  of  a  moral  relation 
with  one  another  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  common 
humanity,  without   regard  to  any  of  the   distinctions, 
whether  natural  or  conventional,  by  which  they  happen 
to  be  KoiMiratod.     The  world  is  still  iiulood,  but  slowly, 
developing   the   moral   habits   and   customs  which   are 
necessary   to   give    effect    to    this   ideal;    but   it   has 
lortunately  found  a  place  long  ago  among  the  common 
thoughts  of  the  civilised   races,  and  forms  a  familiar 
theme  in  their  literature.     Nothing  can  show  how  com- 
pletely the  theme  has  become  a  commonplace  of  ethical 
rellection,  than  to  find  it  dressed  in  the  well-trimmed 
couplets  of  Pope : 

"God  moves  from  Wliolc  to  Parts;  But  hnman  soul 
Must  rise  from  Individual  to  Whole. 
•Self-lovo  but  serves  tlio  virtuous  iiiind  to  waki-, 
As  the  small  pcbblo  stirs  tiie  iwacelul  lake : 
TIio  ceutro  moved,  a  circle  straight  suwecd^, 
Auothur  still,  uud  still  auothur  sproails, 
Friend,  laront,  neighbour  first  it  will  umbrace ; 
ilis  cuualry  nu.\t;  and  uost  ail  huiuuii  >uco; 
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WiJo  aud  juoro  \vido  th"  o'orllowingg  of  tho  mind 
Take  every  croataro  in  of  every  kind ; 
Earth  smiles  around  with  boundless  bounty  blest 
And  heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast"'    ' 

2.  Of  different,  but  equally  momentous,  import  h(ia 
been  the  evolution  of  the  moral  ideal  iu  its  iiUcnt.     It 
18  a  familiar  fact  that  moral  obligation  at  lirst  attaches 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  external  act  required 
and  It  IS  an  unhappy  result  of  this  restriction  that  the' 
real  mtent  of  an  obligation  may  be  ignored     In   its 
lowest  phase   tho   restriction   is   apt    to   interpret   tho 
obligations  of   8(>ciftl  momlity  by   the  rciuiiements  of 
custom  or  of  written  law,  and  surprise  may  be  aroused 
by  any  demand  which  neither  law  nor  custom  can  be 
cited  to  enforce.     "  It  is  not  iu  the  bond "  forms  for 
many  mmds  an  adequate  reason  for  refusing  to  recognise 
the  obligation  of  a  claim. 

Even  among  primitive  men,  indeed,  there  are  glimmer- 
ings  of  an  ideal  nobler  than  any  embodied  in  common 
usugo  or  111  written  statute,  for  God  Jias  never  left  His 
children  without  a  witness  for  Himself.     In  more  ad- 
vanced societies  also  the  common  moral  consciousness 
of  tho  world  gives  expression  to  this  nobler  ideal  in 
many  a  proverbial  phrase,  such  as  the  familiar  significant 
descnption  of  a  man  of  peculiarly  honourable  chai-acter 
i^^  one  whose  "  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond."     But  amonir 
the  gr«it  mass  of  men  tho  aspiration  towards  a  purer 
ideal  of  tlieir  social  relations  is  fettered  by  the  conception 
of  law  confounding  that  of  morality  proper.     The  obliga- 
tions of  social  morality  are  still  apt   to  bo  interpreted 
after  the  type  of  legal  obligations;  tiiey  are  limited  to 
those  duties  which  must  be  conceded  to  a  very  ni-nrardlv 
interpretation    of   what    bare    justice    requires.       Con- 
sequently   tho   great   moral   and   religious   tcacliera   in 

*  iS,rfay  OH  Man,  iv.  361-372. 
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all  JOS  have  scon  clearly  that  tho  claiiiw  of  social 
wioiality  mnst  raise  the  moral  ideal  to  a  loftier  conccp- 
tion  of  justice  than  that  which  is  embotlied  in  law  or 
in  prevalent  opinion,  if  indeed  the  conception  of  strict 
justice  must  not  be  left  altogether  behind 

For  the  concept  of  strict  justice,  like  aU  narrow 
concepte  18  inadequate  to  explain  fully  the  sphere  of 
thought  to  which  It  applies.  This  arises  from  the  very 
dctcrmmateness  which  is  ite  characteristic  feature,  its 
characteristic  excellence  for  the  purposes  of  civic  life. 
Fo  m  order  to  mamtoin  just  relations  between  man 
audman  m  social  intei-course.it  is  obviously  essential 
hn!l  M  ^f  r  7^i^^  *^^y  "W  exact  from  one  another 

But  to  b'?f  •7'''  *''  '''''  rigid  accuracy  possible. 
But  to  be  definite  is  to  be  finite  or  limited  fand  a 

limited  concept,  especially  in  the  manifold  complications 

of  socml  Me,  is  apt  to  exclude  data  which   may  be 

absolutely  essential  to  complete  knowledge,  and  there- 

fore  to  just  judgn^ent.     Accordingly  it  is  a  very  old 

experience   that    j  slice,   when    narn,wly   defined   and 

rigidly  enforced,  may  bo  very  far  from  justice  in  the 

full  sense  of  the  term.     «  Summum  jus.  summa  injuria," 

IS  quoted  by  Cicero  as  a  well-worn  proverb  in  his  time.^ 

i^or  the  same  reason  it  is  often  possible  that  the  claims 

of  justice,  when  defined  from  one  point  of  view,  may 

come  mto  conflict  with  claims  defined  from  another;  and 

this  IS  evidently  the  source  of  that  uncertainty  with 

regard  to  the  issue  of  legal  procedure,  which  has  become 

ahiiost  a  byword  in  civilised  eommuuities.     This  is  also 

tno  reason   wliy   the  moral   consciousness  is  forced   to 

recognise  the  inadequacy  of  a  morality  confined  withhi  the 
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rcstrictious  of  bai-e  iuaticfl      Ti„<-   n-  .     ,     ' 

It  w   one   essential   part   of    th^  J.a   .■',■   ''^""'"'y 
Christianity  carries  to  toe  Irld  th!f  L  K°^.      '"l 

anX  '^  '^^'""'  ''*  ««'  ««'"oo  of  one 

The  obligations  of  justice  a-e,  in  soientifi,.  i„„™ 

Which  socia,  .o^iity  tc:^\:'t:^Tz'^ 
t;  «p.ai„  that,  :i^^Z7t:^,:^'-^.zz^i 

«.em.„„st  ho  not  only  the  oMi,a>io,,  on  oneTidrhnt 
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a  corresponding  I'v/kt  on  tho  other  side  to  demand  tho 
ftilHlmcnt  of  the  obligation.  Right  and  obligation 
l)c<H)uie  thus  Rtiictly  correlative.  Now  in  justice — in 
fiiiiiiesH  or  honcpty  to  both  }iai-ties — ti)0  obligation  and 
tho  right  must  bo  defined  with  tho  utmost  pc^siblo 
exactness.  But  to  define  those  is  to  limit,  to  narrow 
down,  tho  meaning  of  tho  tenns  in  which  they  are  stated, 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension  about  what 
one  may  claim,  what  the  other  is  bound  to  do.  In  bare 
justice,  therefore,  one  may  rigorously  exact  and  enforce 
tlie  fulfdment  of  his  rightful  clainio,  but  tlie  other  is 
not  bound  to  yield  more  than  precisely  what  is  required 
by  the  determinate  obligatioiL  Accordingly,  if  there 
1)0  no  higher  and  frcer  principle  of  conduct  than  bare 
justice,  a  man  may  be  rigidly,  cnielly  exacting  in  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  his  rights,  while  he 
may  be  correspondingly  stingy  in  the  interpretation  and 
performance  of  his  obligations.  Now  the  evolution  of 
social  morality  to  the  standpoint  of  love  emancipates 
from  this  narrowness  in  the  interpretation  both  of 
obligations  and  of  rights.  It  enlarges  the  sentiment 
of  obligation  by  making  it  more  exacting,  while  it  frees 
from  self-assertive  exaction  the  sentiment  of  riglit  As 
sometimes  expressed,  the  idea  of  riglit  falls  into  the 
l)ackgro\nid,  while  the  idea  of  duty  coincs  to  the  front 
as  tho  leading  motive  of  life.  Note  tlie  effect  upon 
botli  ideas. 

(1)  As  long  as  moral  consciousness  lags  at  tho  stage  of 
It.wc  JMstioe,  man  is  apt  to  take  to  himself  tho  satisfaction 
of  having  fullillcd  all  his  obligations  if  ho  merely  refrains 
from  injuring  others.  In  other  words,  the  obligations 
of  social  life  become  purely  negative.  Abstinence  from 
wrong  is  their  sole  aim  ;  "  Tiiou  shalt  not,"  their  formula. 
I'A'cn  wlien  jiwtico  us  in  a  contract  imposes  tho  |ierform- 
ance  of  an  action,  the  essence  of  the  obligjition  is  simply 
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to  refrain  from  injuring  the  other  party  by  failure  to 
perform  the  i  jtion  enjoined.  It  docs  not  i-cquiro  the 
contructor  to  iV)  ivnything  l)eyonfl  wlmt  is  definitely 
l»rcscribcd  in  his  bond.  On  the  other  liand,  the  obliga- 
tions of  love  arc  in  their  cssonco  positive.  Their 
language  is,  "  Ye  shall  do  to  others  whatsoevor  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  to  you";  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  revolution  implied  in  the  passage  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive  pole  of  morality.  Tlie  whole  attitude 
of  the  mind  to  the  practical  problems  of  life  is  thereby 
reversed.  Instead  of  waiting  with  more  or  less  grudging 
reluctance  till  some  rigid  requirement  of  justice  can  be 
enfoi-ced,  the  liberated  spirit  now  runs  out  in  eager  quest 
of  opportunities  for  doing  good  to  fellow-men.  This 
it  is  that  constitutes  Christian  conversion  in  its  social, 
ell'ect ;  and  any  conversion,  which  does  not  bring  with 
it  this  inspiration  of  life  by  love,  can  profit  a  man 
nothing. 

(2)  But  in  this  conversion  the  sentiment  of  right 
undergoes  a  transformation  similar  to  that  of  the  senti- 
ment of  obligation.  The  morality  of  bare  jua^^w 
interprets  a  right  in  the  full  measure  of  the  clauns  it 
involves.  The '  contractor  is  considered  at  liberty  in 
justice  to  exact  everything  that  is  implied  in  his  bo  id, 
and  in  general  all  men  are  regarded  as  entitled  to  all 
the  gain  which  their  superior  advantages  enable  them 
to  wring  from  their  fellow-mcu.  Tlie  necessity  of  othera 
becomes  their  opportunity,  and  justice  in  itself  is  supiwsed 
to  raise  no  obstacle  against  driving  and  enforcing  the 
hardest  bargain  with  those  in  need.  Ix)vc,  on  the  other 
hand,  eniaucipatea  social  morality  from  this  spirit  of 
rigorous  exaction,  and  forces  men  to  a  totally  diflcrent 
attitude  in  tlio  monvl  interpretation  of  the  necessities  of 
others  as  well  as  of  their  own  advantages.     If  a  man 
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possesses  any  kind  of  superiority,— if  ho  is  endowed  by 
natm-o  with  superior  strength  or  skill,  if  ht  is  bom  or 
rises  into  a  higher  sociftl  rank,  if  ho  inherits  or  omaasea 
Krait  wealth,  if  ho  ia  gifted  with  a  aujwrior  intellect,  a 
rcfinod  taste,  a  resolute  will,— then  sucli  pre-eminouce 
ia  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  vantage-ground  from  wluch 
iio  may  legitimately  grasp   all  the   bcnofits   which    it 
enables  him  to  extort  from  his  fellowa     On  the  contrary, 
the  claims  founded  on  his  superiority  will,  in  the  light 
of    tho   higher   morality  of    love,   be   uioi-e    modestly  / 
estimated,  will  be  less  stringently  exacted,  will  in  many  C^ 
cases  bo  generously  relinquished  altogether.     The  higher 
morality,  in  fact,  will  interpret  a  man's  superiority,  not 
80  much  OS  giving  him  a  right  to  command  the  services 
of  others,  but  rather  as  imposing  on  him  a  more  im- 
.pcrative  obligation  to  labour  in  tho  service  of  his  less 
fortimate  fellow-creatures. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  a  necessary  dialectic  that  social 
morality  rises  from  tho  narrow  restrictions  of  justice  to 
tho  larger  range  of  bcnovolonco,  and  it  ih  thus  only  in 
accordance  with  what  might  bo  expected  to  find  ant.oipa- 
tions  of  this  evolution  in  pro-Christian  moral  teaching. 
Such  anticipations  aro  of  peculiar  interest  for  us  in  the 
i-ogions  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought,  iuosnmch  as  we 
derive  from  them  all  that  is  of  real  valuo  in  our  spiritual 
civilisation. 


§  2.  Evolution  of  ins  Modal  Ideal  among  the 

Hebrews 

Our  inquiry  does  not  call  us  to  enter  on  the  large 
problem  of  the  general  relation  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  "VVe  have  simply  to  recognise  what  is  one 
of  tho  mo.st  latent  truisms  of  history,  that  Judaism 
formed  the  primary  soil  out  of  which  Christianity  grew. 
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Even  that  fact  in  here  vi  .wed  merely  in  one  aspect  in 
Its  bottling  on  the  Ethics  of  Christianity.*     This  aspect 
has    been   prominent   in   Christian   thought    from    the 
begi^umg.     In  tho  New  Testament,  indecJ.  it  scorns  as 
If  It  woro  too  prominently  obtruded  for  tho  wants  of 
inodoru   Christendom,  however   natural   and   inevitable 
that   prominence   may   have   been   at   tho   time.     But 
historical  truth  compels  us  to  accept  the  New  TesUiment 
view  of  tho  Jews  as  tho  people  "  of  whom  is  Christ  as 
concemmg    tho    flesh," «    and    therefore    to    interpret 
thru,tianity  as  growing  out  of  Judaism  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  that  rule  through  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     Consequently  that  body  of  moral 
and  religious  doctrine  which   the   Jews  comprehended 
under  tho  designation  of  "the  Law"  formed  for  them  a 
iraiSayc^oK,  a  servant  whoso  historical  function  had  been 
to  guide  them  to  tho  school  of  Christ.' 

»Tl,oImtoriaB.  of  Chrittian  Ethic  in  Rcnoml  natnmlly  touch  «,>on 
lla.  jK>.ut.     Z.c«lcr  (Oe^Aichlc  .Ur  CkriUlichcn  Jithil;  2to  Aul  1802 
givej  U  a  IcKthy  „l..pt«r.  tn«U,«  it  fron.  tl.o  .tumliK.int  of  cS 
•cholarsh.p.  with  tt  «,mcwhat  depreciatory  estin    ♦.  of   hu  co^mI 
0  Ju.la„™  to  Chri,ti«.  Ethic     Ga«  (olkUkU  Acr  C^JilTm^, 
18S  )  w  dlMppoiutingly  incagto  in  coni,Niriion.  giving  „.o,^iy  »  brief 
-ccuon  ,n  hi,  chapter  on  Biblicd  Ethic,.    Wuttko^and^Lu  hanft.  .hi 
u.,  onca  have  been  tran,laU.l  into  EugUsh.  both  deal  with  Jewish  EU^S 
a  con..derablo  length  from  a  rigidly  Lutheran  point  of  view.    The  readc^ 
of  either  wUl  pro  *bly  .ymp.thi«  with  tho  translator  of  Luthardt  (in 
bs  preCjce,  p.  xviu.  note)  in  "deddeniting  a  broader  atandpoi„rtl.n 
r^lT   ^"^'"■"^  **»»*  determine,  met  of  the  historical  estimate,." 
r  rJl^K    If    i  «">««g^M»  on  the  TObjoct,  TU  Ethics  of  the  Old 
rc4amcru,  by  the  R^v.  W.  S.  Bruce  (T.  k  T.  Chirk,  Edinburgh.  1895) 
m  ten  m  a  reyorently  oonwnratire  spirit,  though  not  without  rl^^iUon 
•f  the  chim,  of  modern  criticism.  rt"mv»u 

*  Jlom.  ix.  6  ;  of.  i.  8  ;  Acts  ii.  30. 

'  Qal.  iu.  24.     Pcrhai«  it  i,  not  unnecessary  to  explain  that  tho 

■aii^yurrit  was  not  a  pedagogue  iu  our  sense  of  tlie  term,  as  tii-.  Enrfisb 

Luthorued  Version  would  lead  one  to  .upposo.     By  ancient  write.^  ho 

"l»«;»;ly  distinguished  from  tho  «.5d«aX«.     Ho  xvas  tl.o  ,lavo  in  a 

ou*3hold  who  exorciMd  a  general  Miperintcndence  over  the  education 
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111  I .  liiiialiii^'  Ihu  ctliical  code  of  Juilnism  with  tliii 
,«jK.rial  cml  in  view,  wo  are  to  a  largo  oxtout  rolieved 
itiiiti  tiiu  iiccoM8ily  of  entering  on  thu  pixibloniH  which 
Iiavu  been  raised  by  modem  Biblical  Criticism.  It  need 
Murculy  Ih)  >*aid  tlmt  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  His 
ajtastlcs,  as  well  us  of  early  Christians  in  general,  towards 
thu  Old  Testament,  is  in  no  sense  that  of  the  scientitio 
critic.  To  them  the  Old  Testament  was  Himply  a  body 
of  writings  invested  with  such  reverence  and  authority 
ns  led  them  naturally  and  justifiably  to  tt])peal  to  it  in 
cutitirniation  of  Christian  teaching.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  facts  obtruded  in  the  Old  T'3stament  itself  v  iiirh 
must  be  accepted  under  any  critical  theory,  jl  is 
evident,  for  example,  that  "  the  Lfiw  "  did  not  at  any 
lime  represent,  except  by  inference  from  its  provisions, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Jcvish  people.  On  the 
contrary,  these  provisions  thenv<ilves  point  to  a  moral 
condition  calling  for  the  n  .si  drastic  measures,  for  a 
IKjiiul  code  of  Draconic  w»v«>rity,  in  order  to  pixjvent  the 
utlor  diHKulutiou  of  Rociely,  while  t)io  uarrntive  and 
prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  imply  that  the 
corruption  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  times  must 
have  driven  legislator  and  prophet  alike  to  despair. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  that  "  the  Law "  itself  represents 
no  legislation  ever  actually  enacted  by  any  governmental 
autliority  backed  with  the  requisite  power  of  enforcement. 
The  jural  organisation  of  society  which  it  describes  may 
have  been,  from  firat  to  last,  as  purely  ideal  as  the 
Republic  of  Plato  or  any  other  Utopia.  iVU  legal  codes, 
in  fact,  arc,  in  a  sense,  ideals.     Their  penal  enactments 

of  the  lioys,  rarely  of  the  daugliters,  C8p<'cially  conducting  tlicm  to  and 
from  scliool  or  g}'ninaaiuin.  It  is  obviously  this  special  function  that  is 
referred  to  in  the  verso  hero  cited  from  the  Epistle  to  tlio  Galatians  ;  hut 
in  thu  verso  ininicdiatcly  following,  as  woU  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  IS,  tho  allusion 
is  rather  to  tho  general  tutorial  authority  of  tho  raiSayuyCi,  See  Smith's 
JJicl.  of  AiUiij.  under  the  word. 
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imply  that  thoy  are  not,  and  ore  not  exiKxjtcxl  to  be, 
obcyetl  by  aU  their  subjecta  But  that  doe«  not  alter 
Uk)  iact,  it  rather  implies,  that  Jewiuh  law,  like  all  real 
or  imaginary  legislation,  does  reprcHeut  u  certain  ideal 
of  life ;  and  our  task  now  is  to  oxamino  tliis  ideal  in  its 
relation  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity, 

1.  At  the  outset  we   are   mot   by  the   conspicuous 
fact   that   the   moral   ideal   of   Judaism,   like   that   of 
Christendom,  is  essentially  religious.     At  a  later  period, 
indeed,  the  period  represented  by  Ecclcsiastes  and  Proverbs 
among  canonical  books,  in  apocryishal  literature  by  The 
Wistlom  of  Solomon  and  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirnch,  moral  reflection  had  begun  to  separate  in  some 
measuie,  though  only  in  some  measure,  from  religious 
thought     But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  these 
works  represent  an  intrinsic  development  of  the  Hebrew 
mind,  and  not  rather  the  change  which  was  coming  over 
it  from  the  influence  of  Greece.     In  any  case,  these  are 
lx)rtion8  of  Hebrew  literature  of  which   there  is  very 
little  trace  in  early  Chiistiau  thought ;  and  the  iulluouco 
of  the  Hebrew  ideal  upon  Christianity  all  went  to  make 
morality  essentially  bound  up  with  religion.     Moral  obli- 
gations were  conceived  in  the  Hebrew  mind  to  be  divine 
conmiands,  the  moi-al  law  in  general  became  a  revelation 
of  the  Will  tlmt  niles  the  universe.     This  becomes  all 
the  more  obvious  and  significant  when  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  religion  are  considered. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  then,  that  religion  was  mono- 
(hcislic.  In  asserting  or  explaining  this  aspect  of 
Judaism  we  need  not  become  entangled  in  the  problems 
which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  its  historical 
development.  It  may  be  that  Jehovah  was  at  first 
merely  a  tribal  god,  the  divine  protector  of  a  Semitic 
tribe,  who  was  not  conceived  as  excluding  other  gods 
from  being  co-ordinate  protectors  of  other  tribes.     But 
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rvi:j  ii  ill!  ru  l»e  innnistakablo  traces  of  such  a  prijuitivo 
.-:  i„'.'  in  I  ho  cvohition  of  Hebrew  roligiou,  it  must  Ijavo 
vaiiiHiic'd  eoiii])IcLcIy  for  geiieratious  before  the  rise  of 
C'lirisLiauity.     To  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  the  Old 
TestHincnt  was   unquestionably  an    exponent   of  niono- 
(hcism  iu  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.     The  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  explains  in  a  large  measure  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  other  races.     That  attitude, 
as  we    shall    presently   see,    had    some    objectionable 
features ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  pleasing  side  as  well. 
It  took  a  remarkable  form  in  the  contact  with  Greek 
civilisation  brought  about  by  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
aud  the  consequent  deportation  and  migration  of  Jews  to 
Alexandria.     The  result  of  this  contact  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  formed  a  striking  conti-ast  with  the  result  of 
the  same  contact "  at  a  later  period  on  the  part  of  the 
Eomans.     With  a   singular   absence   of   their  ordinary 
national  pride  the  Romans  acknowledged  that  in  the 
higher   regions   of   intellectual   life   they   had    to   own 
complete  subjugation  by  the  people  over  wliom  they  had 
won  an  easy  military  triumph.     No  such  humiliation  was 
that  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  who,  in  the  second  and  even 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  were  coming  into  extensive 
intercourse  with  Greeks,  and  learning  to  appreciate  their 
literature.     These  Jews  felt  that  they  could  face  the 
splendid   culture   of   Hellas   without    the   necessity   of 
bowing  before  it  in  humble  subjection.     Their  literature, 
too,  had  a  mission  in  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  world. 
Through  it  and  the  life  it  represented  they  enjoyed,  as  a 
common  heritage  of  their  people,  familiarity  with   the 
coiitml  thought  of  all  true  religion.     On  the  other  hand, 
to  that  great  thouglit  only  the  highest  nn'iuls  of  Greece 
iiad  been  able  to  clear  their  way  through  the  bewilder- 
ment of  a  popular  polytheism,  and  in  the  expression  of 
it  they  uoutiuucd  Lu   bo  piovokingly  iiuiupurcd  by  the 
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<lisconccrting  ideas  and  language  of  a  polytheistic  race. 
1'iiis  dibtinctivo    foaturo   of   Jewish    religion    excited  a 
<leuply  interested  curiosity  in  the  higher  minds  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  whom   it   became  known.     Of  these 
Tacitus  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative.     With  all 
tliu  haughty  sentiment  of  a  Koman  patrician  toward  an 
Oriental  bai'barian  race,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  unfair- 
ness ariamg  from  amusingly  inadequate  information,  he 
yet  rises  to  a  certain  dignity  of  language  in  describing 
the  peculiar  religion  of  the  despised  peopla     Contrasting 
it  specially  with  the  grotesque  zoolatry  of  the  neighbouring 
ICgypt,  ho  described  the  Jews  as  worshipping  but  one 
Supreme  Deity,  and  worshippmg  Him  with  the  mind 
alone,  as  they  deemed  it  impious  to  represent  in  human 
likeness  and  in  perishable  materials  the  Being  who  is 
supremely  elevated  above  all  the  changeable  forms  of  the 
material  world.* 

(2)  But  the  spiritual  monotheism  of  ^he  Jews,  which 
called  forth  the  admhation  of  the  Koman  historian, 
involved  another  characteristic.  For  if  the  moral  ideal 
of  the  Jews  was  essentially  religious,  it  is  quite  as  true 
that  their  religious  id.eal  was  essentially  moral  In  this 
respect  it  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  paganism 
of  the  Grajco-Roman  world,  in  which  it  had  already 
obtained  a  footing  at  many  points  before  the  advent  of 
Christ.  The  pagan  religions  were,  in  prominent  features 
at  least,  rather  religions  of  nature  {NaiurreligioTun)  than 
religions  of  morality.  Many,  indeed,  at  least  of  the 
later  creations  of  Grajco-Roman  i-eligion,  were  personifica- 
tions of  moral  attributes,  but  its  deities  are  often  merely 
personifications  of  forces  of  nature  in  complete  abstrac- 

*  "  -figyptii  ploroquc  anim&Iia  oOigicsquo  compositas  vouoiantiir  ; 
Fuilaii  uieuto  sol*  unumque  numon  iut«lliguDt  Proliinos  qui  Deum 
niagincn  mortalibus  mataiiis  in  species  honiiniun  oUlngant ;  suiumum 
lluil  lit  mtormiiu,  uocjuo  iimtttbilu  iioqiic  intoriturnia.  Igitiir  nulla 
iinulocra  urbibus  suia,  uodum  tomplis,  siuuiit"  {Hidor.  v.  {*}. 
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liiji  fjoiii  any  Hit,'nificiuice  for  moral  life.     Accordingly,  to 

<uh.in*«l  rclIiHtioii,  ('vcn  in    iwgan  minds,  thcfio  deities 

i\i  iti'<l  ill  lijiies  a  Bliock  of  scornful  indignation  or  satire 

III  Uu'  vuiji  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.     But  the  Supreme 

Vn-'iu'^  of  Hebrew  worship,  separated,  as  Tacitus  pointed 

(,u(,  from  all  confusing  association  with  material  figures, 

cfjuceived  only  in  the  mind,  became  natui-ally  the  ideal 

of  moral  life,  and  of  moral  life  in  its  spiritual  essence. 

"Uo  yo  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"^  became  a  formula  for 

ethical  as  well  as  religious  thought. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  this  was  an 

unique  message  to  the  Hebrew  race.     All  races  of  men 

are  called  to  obey  this  command.     Moreover,  all  races 

have  recognised  the  call  in  some  measure,  in  so  far  as 

they  have   recognised,   even   in    the   most  rudimentary 

fashion,    the    obligations    of    national    and    individual 

morality.     Some  even  may   plausibly   claim  that  they 

have  implicitly  obeyed  the  command  in  fuller  measure 

than  the  Jews,  by  rising  to  a  higher  morality  than  the 

great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  seem  at  any  time  to 

liave  reached.     But  no  other  nation  has  ever  explicitly 

recognised  as  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence  the  mission 

wliich  was  uninterruptedly  thundered  into  the  ears  of 

the  Jewish  people  by  the  voices  of  its  inspired  teachers. 

2.  It  is  this  ideal  that  wo  are  now  to  examine  in  its 

historical  significance  as  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 

Christian  ideal.     That  significance  is  one  of  profound 

interest.     For,  notwithstanding  any  drawbacks  that  must 

1)6  discounted  in    the    exposition   of   the   Jewish  ideal 

or  in   its    application    throughout    Jewish   history,   it 

embodies   a   moral   spirit   sufficiently    humanitarian   to 

'  The  idea  of  this  formula  is  tlio  dominant  note  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  The  formula  itsolf  recurs  repeatedly  with  slight  Tariations. 
In  the  Now  Testament  it  is  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  saying  (1  Fet 
i-  10),  aiul  it  sounds  like  a  line  echo  of  it  that  we  hear  iu  "  Be  yo  perfect, 
cvrou  ;is  your  Fatlior  which  is  in  Ucavon  is  itorfcct"  (Matt.  v.  48). 
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justify  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  in 
maintaining  that  their  teaching  was  not  an  abrogation 
of  "  the  Law,"  was  ratlier  its  true  fulfilment  This 
will  be  evident  whether  the  ideal  is  viewed  in  its 
extensive  or  its  intensive  significance. 

(1)  In  its  extent  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  ideal  is 
intrinsically  bound  up  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  divine 
eunnuand.  As  such  it  came  to  the  Jew  as  a  command 
from  the  Being  who  is  supreme  authority  over  all  races 
of  men.  Now  there  is  one  form  of  divine  command 
which  is  of  peculiar  import  in  tiiis  connection,  because 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  formula  of  Jewish 
law  itself,  and  was  adopted  with  pronounced  approval 
by  Christ  as  expressing  the  supreme  principle  of  all 
obUgation  among  men.  It  is  the  command  in  Lev. 
xix.  18,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
'Tis  true  that  the  extent  of  the  obligation  implied  in 
this  command  seems  to  be  restricted  by  the  language 
(vhicli  immediately  precedes  it:  "Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  ai^y  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people."  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  neighbour, 
3ven  in  its  widest  application,  cannot  be  understood  here 
jO  comprehend  more  than  the  children  of  Israel  But  to 
uhis  restriction  there  are  obvious  objections.  In  the  first 
[)la'ce,  the  term  ?n,  which  is  rendered  here  by  neighbour,^ 
a  one  of  wider  extent  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  actual 

'  This  oso  of  neighbour  and  its  equivalents  in  modern  translations  of 
he  Bible  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Uchrew  term  which  it  represents  is  in 
lie  Septuogint  rendered  by  i  r\y)<rlo¥,  literally,  tliepemon  near.  But  the 
lebrow  equivalent  of  vXtialop  in  hf^.  Nearness  is  not  implied  in  yi. 
Ln  advantigc  of  the  Septuagiut  version  might  perhaps  be  found  in  its 
btruding  the  fact  that,  of  course,  effective  love  cannot  be  dissipated  over 
U  human  beings  indiscriminately,  bat  must  be  practically  limited  to 
ho!ic  >vith  whom  we  are  brought  into  contact.  Still  the  unavoidable 
ii^cillatiou  of  meaning  iu  the  original  term  as  well  as  its  translations 
nay  explain  the  perplexity  or  quibble  involved  in  the  question,  "  Who  is 
ny  nciglibour  t "  (Luke  x.  29 ;  cf.  vcr.  SG). 
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use  than  its  KDglish  irprcsciitativc.  Originally  it 
expresses  the  idea  of  comrade  or  fnend,  but  widens  in 
Its  application  to  any  other  person,  Tlio  command  in 
question,  therefore,  might  be  fairly  rendered, "  Thou  shalt 
love  another  as  thyself."  Tliis  wider  rendering  is 
enforced  by  the  additional  feet  that  the  same  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  in  vv.  33  and  34,  gives  a  command  of  a 
similar  nature  with  the  word  stranger,  that  is,  f<yrewner 
Oi),  substituted  for  neighhour}  It  miglit  appear,  indeed. 
from  the  language  of  this  command  as  if  its  obho-ation 
were  restricted  to  foreigners  residing  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  would  thus  merely  give  a  cosmopolitan  range  to  the 
sentiment  which  Virgil  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dido, 

"Tros  Tyriusquo  mihi  nullo  discriniino  agctur."« 

But  this  restriction  is  certainly  not  stated  explicitly  nor 
can  It  bo  said  to  be  even  implied,  in  other  expressions 
of  the  same  general  attitude,  or  in  special  provisions  of 
"  the  Law,"  with  regard  to  foreignora  So  far  as  general 
ftttitude  is  concerned,  the  Hebrew  was  enjoined  simplv 
to  "  love  the  foreigner."  * 

The  treatment  of  foreigners  in  Hebrew  law  appears 
thus  to  be  an  embodiment  in  statutory  form  of  the 
sentiment  which  from  the  very  beginning  of  moral 
civiUsation  has  found  expression  in  the  custom  of  hospi- 
tality. It  is  worth  noting  that  this  custom  is  found  in 
all  Its  vigour  even  among  races  living  under  the  rudest 
hinitatiODS  of  tribal  morality.     It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasing 

'  It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  conclusion  fortified  by  the  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  hi.,  day.     "The  expression  of  the  second  clause  in  Lev.  x\x. 

Aii  .■,  ^^"  ^^^^^  "*""'  ^°  co«.iilcmonted  {erganst)  by  ver.  34  (Ewald'a 
^/fcrtAamer,  p.  290,  notc3,  Srdod.).  ■'       '    ^  v 

*  A'Mid,  i.  574. 

>Dcut.  X.  19.  Even  the  earlier  Ex.  xxil.  21  end  x.xiii.  9  are  in  the 
«ino  unqualified  form.  Special  provisions  cqnally  unqualificl  with 
fttfii-U  U)  furuij^'iiors  arc  noticwl  below. 
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aud  foiciblo  proof  of  tho  fact  that,  oven  under  its  most 
uufavourablo  restrictions,  moral  life  embodies  a  spirit 
that  is  universal  in  its  implications.  The  obligations  of 
hospitality  have,  in  general  among  primitive  men,  been 
invested  with  a  peculiarly  imperative  character,  over- 
riding almost  every  other  claim,  even  that  of  natural 
relationsliip,  with  which  they  might  come  into  conflict. 
Usually,  therefore,  wherever  religion  forms  a  prominent 
feature  of  life,  they  have  been  consecrated  by  its  aanc- 
tiona  This  consecration  of  the  antique  virtue  reaches 
its  highest  foi-m  in  the  divine  command  to  the  Israelite 
to  love  a  foreigner  as  he  loves  himself,  and  to  treat 
foreigners  generally  with  the  same  regard  for  their  rights 
which  he  accords  to  the  children  of  his  own  people. 
Nowhere,  in  fact,  have  the  obligations  of  hospitality  been 
interpreted  after  a  loftier  ideal  or  surrounded  with  more 
sacred  associations  than  in  early  Hebrew  life.  This 
ideal  has  found  a  singularly  beautiful  embodiment  in  the 
well-known  story  preserved  from  primitive  patriarchal 
lifo  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Genesis. 
Here  the  point  of  the  narrative  evidently  turns  upon  the 
contrast  of  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Abraham  with  the 
inhospitality  and  inhuman  atrocity  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Sodom.  Frequent  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old  indicate  how  deeply  tho 
tragic  hon-or  of  the  story  had  burnt  itself  into  the 
memory  of  the  people  as  a  warning  against  brutal 
degradation.  But  the  tender  pathos  of  the  story  also, 
as  encouraging  the  kindly  claims  of  hospitality,  continued 
to  be  felt  even  at  a  late  period,  even  uuiong  Hellenistic 
Jewa  Tho  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  will  be 
remembered,  enjoins  his  readers  "  not  to  neglect  hospitality, 
for  by  it  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares."  • 

'  Hcb.  xiii.  2.     The  Roviscil  Vorsion  rcjulcrs  itiXo^tvla  by  its  otynio- 
logical  lucuniujj,  'MuvoWstraugors." 
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lUit  with  uU  the  liberal  hiimauitarianisin  of  Jewish 
law  some  other  facts  como  into  unplciisant  contrast. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  alike  reveal  among  the 
Jews  a  condition  of  moral  sentiment  far  short  of  their 
humanitarian  ideal.  lu  our  estimate  of  this  shortcoming, 
however,  wo  must  not  bo  unfair  to  the  Jews.  The 
ilofccts  of  their  moral  life  wei-o  not  ix3culiar  to  them,  but 
conunon  to  all  races  of  men.  Almost  every  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  itself  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
restrict  divine  favour  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
oi-gaiiisation,  however  narrow  that  might  be,  and  to  treat 
tliose  who  dissent  from  it  as  if  by  that  very  act  they 
were  separated  from  Christ,  alienated  from  the  spiritual 
commonwealth  of  God,  and  foreigners  to  the  covenant  of 
promise  which  God  has  made  with  all  His  children.* 
Such  a  restriction  of  spiritual  sympathies  is  apt  to 
become  peculiarly  rigid  when  ecclesiastical  regulations 
ai-e  not  merely  binding  on  those  who  voluntarily  become 
meuibors  of  a  church,  but  are  made  part  of  a  civil 
code  to  bo  enforced  by  tlio  power  of  the  State.  This 
identification  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  this  blending 
of  civil  and  religious  life,  was  evidently  the  national 
ideal  aime<l  at  by  the  leadera  of  tho  Jewish  people 
during  a  considerable  part  of  their  history.  It  may  bo 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  theocratic  ideal  of  tho 
Jews  ever  went  furtiier,  in  practice  or  even  in  theory, 
than  that  of  pagan  antiquity  in  genenil,  than  that  of 
Western  Christendom  at  the  period  of  tlie  lieformation, 
than  that  of  Calvin  diuring  his  regime  in  Geneva,  than 
that  of  the  New  England  colonies  during  their  early 
history.  Still  this  convei-sion  of  religion  into  a  national 
institution  tended  among  tlie  Jews  to  substitute  for 
humanitarian  enthusiasm  the  passions  of  a  narrow 
patriotism,  to  degrade  their  glorious  national  inheritance 

>  Soo  Eph.  ii.  12. 
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from  being  a  faith  for   all  humanity  into  a  religious 
privilege  reserved  for  a  peculiar  people;  and  thorcfoi-e, 
even  to  some  of  their  finest  minds,  the  truth  embodied 
in  their  national  faith  had  to  come  at  hist  as  an  astoimd- 
ing  revelation,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  ijersons,  but 
that  in  every  nation  any  man  who  fears  Him  and  acts 
righteously  is  acceptable  to  hiuL*     Accordingly,  to  the 
nations  in  general — the  0)^3  or  Gentiles — the  attitude 
of  the  Jews  during  a  great  part  of  their  history  was  one 
of  aloofnoas,  of  repellout  isolation.     Even  the  wider  and 
more    frequent    intercourse   with    the    nations,   which 
resulted   from   the  Babylonian   deportations,  from    the 
Macedonian   and    Boman    conquests,   seemed    only   to 
deepen  the  horror  of  the  Jews  for  the  unfamiliar  usages 
of  Gentile  life,  and  especially  for  its  polytheistic  forms 
of  worship.     Their  nationalistic  exclusiveness  was  thus 
fanned  into  a  fiercer  fanaticism.     This  evidently  made 
them  a   perplexing   study  to   Gentiles.     It  created  in 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  pagan  world  an  antipathy 
fur  sti-ongor  than  tlie  more  diaUko  of  foreigners,  wliich 
may  be  met  with  among  all  races.     This  antipathy  finds 
frequent  expression  in  literature,  and  appears  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  Jews  cidtivated  a 
peculiarly  narrow  nationalism,  putting  themselves  into 
antagonism   with   all    the    rest    of   mankind.     In   the 
opening  chapters  of  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Etstoi-ice  of 
Tacitus,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
Jews   are    described    as    characterised    by   unfaltering 
fideUty  among  themselves,  but  towards  all  others  by  the 
hatred   of   foes:   "Apud  ipsos    fides   obstinata,   miseri- 
cordia   in   promtu,   sed    adversus    omnes   aUos    hostile 
odium."  *     In  a  passage  which  betrays  a  lack  of  accurate 
information  as  astonishing  as  that  of  Tacitus,  his  older 
contemporary  Juvenal  satirises  the  Jews  as  if  they  were 


1  Acts  X.  84,  85. 
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ri'(|Miml  oven  by  their  law  Uj  ixjfusc  LIio  most  trivial  net 
of  kiiuliJcsH  to  any  Init  the  circuiuciHOtl : 

**  Non  inoiistrarc  vias  ciitlum  nisi  sacra  colunti, 
QiLL-uitimi  od  fontcin  8uIoa  dcdncoro  ych>om."  ' 

(2)  But  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  ideal  involves  human- 
ity in  its  intent  as  well  as  in  its  extent.     This  also  is 
involved  in  the  intrinsically  religious  aspect  of  the  ideal 
The  command  to  bo  holy  becausa  God  is  holy,  makes  the 
divine  holiness  the  standard  for  human  conduct.     Now 
that  holiness  is  sometimes  represented  exclusively  in  the 
stern  repellent  aspect  of  a  justice  that  is  unbending, 
irreconcilable.     But  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  exclus- 
ive character  in  which  Jehovah  was  conceived.     He  was 
indeed  thought  of  as  One  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,"  One  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
but  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
and  upon  the  children's  childi-on,  upon  the   thii-d  and 
fourth  generation.'      Nor   can   there  be   any   tnithful 
conception  of  the  Supremo  Being  which  ilocs  not  force 
the  mind  into  reverent  awe  before  the  inviolability  of 
His  laws.     But  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment knows  how  frequently  and  prominently  Jehovah 
is  represented  under  another  aspect.     The  very  passages 
in  which  His  character  as  the  severe  Judge  is  portrayed, 
are  those  which  also  describe  Him  as  "  long-suffering  and 
of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and   transgi-eesion."  * 
This  is,  moreover,  the  divine  character  which  Jehtfvah 
demands  of  His  people — to  love  mercy,  to  relieve  the 
oppressed,  to  judge  the  fatherless,  to  plead  for  the  widow.*^ 
Accordingly  wc  are  not  sui-prLsed  to  Ihid  i'  the  Jewish 

^  Satire,  xiv.  lOl,  W2.  »  Ilab.  i.  13. 

*  Kx.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Nam,  xiv.  18. 

*  Sco  tho  same  passages  in  Exodns  and  Nnmhcra. 
*Sti),  for  exam iiio,  Isa.  i.  17  :  Mic  vi.  8. 
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law  inuiioroiiH  provisions  wliicli  imliavte  a  kindly  con- 
sidcmtion  for  the  wcaknessos  of  hmnnn  nature  and  for  the 
dcfcucolcBS  members  of  society.  The  ixjnal  code,  indeed,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  at  times  scvcra  But  it  was  not 
more  barbarous  in  its  severity  than  the  criminal  law  of 
tho  world  generally  down  to  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  tempered  by  mild  rules 
in  its  administration.  Thus  the  remarkable  limitation  of 
scourging  to  "forty  stripes  save  one"*  seems  to  have 
been  a  practical  precaution  against  auy  mistake  of  excess 
in  counting,  suggested  by  the  Deuteronomic  form  of  the 
law  which  warns  against  exceeding  the  "certain  number" 
of  forty  "  lest  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee."  * 

In  other  regulations  also  the  same  kindly  spiiit  shines 
forth.  Most  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  must  have 
noticed  the  unique  provision  for  the  gathering  of  the 
various  harvests,  which  takes  from  the  owners  the 
gleaning  of  the  fmits  left  on  tree  or  field,  and  reserves 
these  "for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  for  tho 
widow."'  This  points  to  an  ethical  conception  of 
property  which  forms  one  of  tho  pleasing  features  of 
Jewish  law.  It  subordinates  proprietary  rights  to  the 
rights  of  personality,  while  it  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that, 
in  a  great  deal  of  Gentile  legislation,  the  claims  of  man 
as  a  moral  being  are  ignored  when  they  come  into  con- 
flict with  tlie  claims  of  property.  The  ethical  restriction 
of  a  proprietor's  rights  and  tho  ethical  extension  of  his 
obligations  nm  through  the  whole  Jewish  code.  It  is 
•lot  necessary  to  go  into  minute  detail.     But  in  view  of 

0  industrial  problems  of  our  own  day  it  is  interesting 
u.  note  the  kindly  protection  whicli  Jewish  law  afforded 
to  the  wago-earuer,  dependent  as  he  is  upon  employers 
ol  labour  for  his  living.  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an 
hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of 


1 


»  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 


'  Dout.  XXV.  3. 


'  Dcat.  ssiv.  19-21. 
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thy  brethren  or  of  thy  foreigners  that  are  in  thy 
laud  within  thy  gates:  in  his  day  thou  tjlmlt  give  him 
hia  hure,  neither  sliall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he 
is  jKior  and  he  sottoth  his  heart  upon  it :  hjst'  ho  cry 
against  thoe  unto  Jehovah,  and  it  be  a  sin  unto  thee." » 

TJ.e  pathos  which  gives  a  tone  to  this  regulation  of 
free  labour  is  felt  also  in  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
slaves.     The  restrictions  and  obligations  imposed  on  the 
slaveholder  give  to  the  institution  of  slavery  among  the 
Jews  a   humanity  that   contrasts   favourably  with  the 
inhuman  harshness  which  has  characterised  that  institu- 
tion almost  everywhere  else  in  the  modem  world  as  well 
as  in  the  ancient.'     One  of  the  most  schohirly  students 
of  Hebrew  history  feels  justified  in  asserting  that,  though 
tho  religion   of   Jehovah   {das    Jahvethum)    could  not 
abolish  slavery  at  once,  "yet  no  ancient  religion  is,  by 
Its  origin  as  well  as   by   its   inextinguishable   bent,  so 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  or  at  least  to  everything  inhumar 
m  it,  and  ahready  prepared  so  surely  for  its  abolition."' 

TJie  humanity  embodied  in  tho  legislation  concerning 
liuman  labourers,  skves  as  well  as  freemen,  finds  a 
further  expression.  It  is  extended  also  to  the  lower 
animals  that  man  employs  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
Hebrew  law  thus  anticipates  that  comparatively  recent 
expansion  of  moral  sentiment  which  expresses  itself 
tluough  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

>  Deut.  xxiv.  II,  16  ;  of.  Jer.  mU.  lS-17  ;  MaL  iii.  6.  It  i.  tho  .pint 
of  this  injunction,  and  CHpocioUy  of  the  warning  against  its  vioktion. 
that  glows  in  the  indignant  language  with  which  St.  James  denounces 
tue  opjiressora  of  tho  toiling  poor  in  hia  day  (v.  3). 

« A  summary  and  interesting  explanation  of  tho  Hebrew  laws  in  regard 
to  slavery  in  given  in  WaUon's  Ilialoin  de  rjSaelavage  dam  PAntiquiU, 
?»;J;/P*  ^■^°*  ^*'^*^  '^^^  6'vcs  a  fine  critical  summary  in  hd 
MMhUnur,  pp.  280-288  (8rd  ed.).  The  Bible  Dictionaries  may.  of 
course,  bo  consulted  with  profit  on  tho  subject  The  spirit  of  these  laws 
w  fairly  nidicatod  in  such  inssages  as  Ex.  xxi.  2-11 ;  Lev.  xxx.  41-66 

iiwald,  <>i>.  eit.  p.  282. 
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Animals,  aud  in  the  legislation  euaotcd  by  their  influence. 
Tliu  luw  which  prohibits  the  uiu^czliug  of  an  ox  employed 
in  threshing  com,^  at  least  as  it  waa  inter])retod  by 
iutelligeut  Hebrews  to  enforce  the  justice  of  a  labourer's 
claim  to  his  wages*  seems  to  ascribe  to  auimals  rights 
which  are  not  always  recognised  by  those  who  sock  u 
philosophical  foundation  for  the  duties  men  owe  to  inferior 
creatures.  In  other  passages  these  duties  seem  to  be 
founded  rather  on  a  claim  which  is  urged  by  many  who 
question  the  technical  right  of  a  lower  animal — the 
claim,  namely,  of  man's  own  humane  sensibility,  which 
is  sure  to  bo  blunted  by  cruelty  of  any  kind.'  This 
kindly  consideintion  for  the  lower  animals  does  not 
indeed  go  so  far  as  Buddhism.  But  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  gr^t  Oriental  religion  is  logically  bound 
up  with  its  attitude  towards  life  in  general,  v.hieh  makes 
the  transmigration  of  souls  a  prominent  object  of  thought 
And  it  may  be  claim^  for  ancient  Jewish  law,  that  it 
recognises  the  demands  of  morality  in  this  direction  more 
fully  tlian  the  legislation  or  even  tlie  moral  sentiment  of  the 
Western  world  generally  till  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  same  spirit  of  kindliness,  contrasted  with  a  stingy 
adherence  to  bare  justice,  runs  through  the  interpretation 
of  human  relations  in  general.     This  is  especially  clear 

*  Deut  XXV.  4.  »  1  Cor.  ix.  9  ;  1  Tim.  v.  18. 

'  It  must  snfDco  to  rofcr  horo  to  Lov.  xxii.  27-28 ;  Dont.  xxii.  0-7  ; 
cC  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  6.  It  is  weU  also  to  bear  iu  mind  that  tho  Sabbath 
law  secures  rest  from  work  for  animals  as  woU  as  for  human  labourers, 
whether  slaves  or  free  (£x.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  v.  14).  Critical  inquiry  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  cite  in  this  connection  the  somewhat  enigmatical, 
thrico-ropeatod  commandincut  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
prohibition  is  directed  against  some  pugau  rite  which  was  well  enough 
understood  by  this  description  at  the  time,  though  distinct  trace  of  it  hoK 
since  been  lost  But  in  tho  siuii>le  meaning  of  its  language  it  seems  to 
refer  to  a  combination  wliich  is  not  really  cruel  in  itself,  which  only 
shocks  the  human  sentimout  of  teuderueas. 
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iu  Doutcrunomy,  with  its  rwttttomouU  of  tlio  Law  in  such 
!i  form  08  to  prevent  its  spirit  from  being   lost   in   a 
suiicificinlly   liteml   intorpretation  of   its   i-equircments. 
The  propbots  went  furtbcr  still  in  this  direction,  correct- 
iug  at  times  without  scruple  the  statutory  enactments  of 
an  earlier  legislation  so  as  to  bring  them  mto  imison  with 
equity.     TJio  Talmud  also  shows  that  many  of  the  great 
rabbis  perpetuated  and  developed  the  generous  spirit  of 
Deutoronomic  and  prophetic  interpretations  of  the  Law. 
Even  the  minor  momls,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  un- 
fairly,— tlie  courtesies  of  social  intercourse, — receive  due 
attention  in  rabbinical  decisions.     There  ore  instances,  at 
times  amusing,  at  times  pathetic,  iu  which  a  provision 
of  law  receives  a  curious  application  from  the  judicial 
assumption  that  it  must  have  meant  to  avoid  the  iniiic- 
tion  of  needless  pain,  to  show  all  possible  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  men.* 

The  deeper  views  of  the  moral  life  found  some 
promincut  representatives  among  the  Pharisees  of  the 
ClirisLiun  em.  Thitj  groat  sect  luis  not  always  received 
its  due  in  history.  It  represented,  in  fact,  a  much  greater 
variety  of  moral  character  and  of  religious  thought  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  In  one  passage  of  the  Talmud 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  seven  diffeient  types  of 
Pliarisoes,  but  of  these  only  one  is  treated  as  worthy  of 
the  name ;  and  for  Christian  Ethics  it  is  profoundly  signi- 
ficant that  this  pre-eminence  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  class  thus  honoured  consists  of  those  who  "  do  the  will 
of  their  Father  in  heaven,  because  tluy  love  Him" * 

'  Some  examples  of  this  arc  given  in  a  popular  bnt  interesting  book, 
Taki  /r<m  the  Talmud,  by  E.  E.  Montague  (190C).  See  pp.  43-48. 
129,  130,  189-190. 

'  r-abyl.  Solah,  226.  Thii  jiart  of  the  lUbyloniaii  Talinnd  is  not  given 
m  liodkiuson's  Kiiglisli  translation.  Tlic  Talmudic  description  of  the 
*vcn  tjiKJs  of  Plmrwoca  will  be  found  in  the  admirablo  eoay  on  the 
Tahuud  ly  Emauuol  Doutsch.    8eo  his  Literary  Hemains,  p.  20. 
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In  the  interpretation  of  "  the  Law  "  a  distinctly  marked 
euvngo  among  the  riioriaocB  originated  shortly  before 
10  birth  of  Christ.     It  was  connected  with  the  divergent 
achiD!L!;8  of  the  two  gi-eat  mbbis,  Hillel  and  Schuininal 
f  these  the  former  reprci»outod   that  liberal   stylo   of 
iterprotation  which  aimed  mainly  at  roalising  the  spirit 
■  the  law,  while  the  latter  insisted  ou  rigid  adherence 
.  the  strict  letter  of  its  requirements.     The  divergence 
1  the  two  masters  gave  rise  to  two  antagonistic  schoolH, 
hose  controvei-sies  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  Talmuil, 
[u\  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  till  a  late  iwiind, 
kren  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Of  IliUol  souio 
wmtiful   utterances   have    fortunately   been  ]  icsmved, 
nd  they  reveal  a  teacher  whom  our  Lord  would  emily 
ave  characterised  as  being  "  not  far  from  ttm  IcingcbDi 
I  God."  *     It  is  diflBcult  to  avoid   the  impressioa  ttiat 
lie  scribe,  whom  Christ  actually  characterised  m  these 
rords,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Hillel.     At  least  tho 
mguage  of  the  scribe,  which  called  forth  our  Lord's 
Duniiendation,  breathes  the  linost  Hillelite  spirit.     That 
iiiguago  i-ecalls  especially  the  famous  saying  of  Ilillel, 
rhich  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
D-called   "golden  rule"  of  Christ.     The  story   of  the 
acident  which  called  forth  this  saying  is  a  good  illustra- 
ion  of  the  general  contrast  in  character  between  Hillel 
ud  his  rival     The  story  has   been  often  told,  but  it 
cars   repetition.       For  our   purpose,  as  will  presently 
piKjar,  even  verbal  accuracy  is  of  some  moment  here ; 
lul  therefore  the  story  is  given  in    the  words  of   the 
?almudic   narrative   as   translated   by  Rodkinson:   "A 
Icntile  came  to  Schammai,  saying,  *  Convert  me  on  the 
londition  that  thou  teach  me  the  whole  Torah  while  I 
tand  on  one  foot*     Schammai  pushed  him  away  with 
he  builder's  measure  he  held  in  his  hand.     He  there- 

1  Mark  xii.  84. 
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upon  camo  to  Hillcl,  and  the  latter  accepted  him.  He 
told  liiin,  'What  is  hateful  to  thee  do  not  unto  thy 
fellow!  this  is  the  whole  law.  All  the  rest  is  com- 
mentary to  this  law ;  go  and  learn  it.' "  ^ 

Modern  writers  very  commonly  render  Hillel's  saying 
in  a  form  which  brings  it  much  nearer  the  saying  of 
Jesus.  Thus  even  Mr.  Deutsch  gives,  "Do  not  unto 
another  what  thou  wouldest  not  have  another  do  to 
thee";^  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
quoted  adopt  similar  language.'  But  in  none  of  these 
variations  is  the  negative  form  of  the  saying  obliterated. 
Yet  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  some  writers  deal  with 
the  saying  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  it  and 
the  positive  precept  of  Christ.  Professor  Sidgwick* 
notices  this  confusion  in  Hobbes  *  and  Puffendorf ,•  and 
evidently  Mr.  Deutsch  also  treats  the  two  sayings  as 
identical.'     It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  draw  attention 


^  Babyl.  Sablmlh,  31rt.  The  version  given  bore  will  bo  found  in 
RiMlkiiiHou's  IniUMliilioit,  vol.  i.  p.  CI. 

-'  LiLerary  Jtcituiina,  ]».  31. 

'  Fort'ijjn  writers  aliow  tbo  .sanio  laxity.  Thus  Stnpror,  in  bis  La 
Palestine  tiaiu  It  Ttmps  de  Jisua  Chrial  (p.  286,  Cth  cd.  1892),  gives 
"Ne  fais  iKis  a  ton  proclmin  co  quo  tu  no  vondraia  pas  qu'il  to  fit." 
Tlic  Tulnmdic  original  nins  :  t3  t«^  Ti'^}^  "if  ijU,!'  Tliis  is  litcnilly,  as 
KwlkiiL'.on  renders  it,  "  Wliat  to  tlieo  is  hateful,  to  thy  follow  thou  shalt 
not  do."  It  concMpouds,  therefore,  almost  verbatim  witli  the  saying  in 
Tobit  (iv.  15) :  0  fuatit  firiSeri  irof^ffTst.  This  has  sometimes  been  used 
by  critics  to  throw  light  on  the  dute  of  the  apocryplial  romance.  But 
Jost  points  out  {Oesdiiehte  des  Judenlhwnn,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  note  1)  that 
the  saying  is  not  claimed  as  original  by  Hillcl,  is  cited  rather  as  if  it  were 
ill  familiar  currency.  Certainly  that  is  the  aspect  which  it  presents  in 
Tobit  among  a  number  of  moral  conimonplivces  uttered  by  a  dying  father 
to  his  son. 

*  Hktory  of  Ethics,  p.  1C6,  note  1. 

'-  Comiiaro,  in  TTws  Ltviathan,  p.  144  with  p.  153  (Molesworth'a  edition). 

"  De  Jure  Naturvc  ct  Gentium,  ii.  3,  13.  Paflendorf  avowedly  follows 
IIol.lius.  Neither  makes  any  refurcnco  to  the  sourci-.s  of  the  two  furniuln 
cuiifoundeil. 

'  X'V.  elt. 
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D  the  fact,  though  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  that 
a  its  form  at  least  the  precept  of  Hillcl  differs  very 
istinctly  from  that  of   Christ.     The   real  significiiuce, 
fldeod,  of  formulae  so  general   as   these,  must   always 
[epend  on  their  practical  application  iu  particular  cases. 
Jut  certainly  in  its  logical  implications  the  formula  of 
lillel  does  not  necessarily  carry  social  morality  beyond 
hat  attitude  of  negative  justice  which  requires  merely 
ibstinence  from  injury,  aad  therefore  it  falls  far  short  of 
he  positive  injunction  requiring  us  to  do  to  others  what 
ve  would  have  them  do  to  us. 
In  the  Gospels  it  is  true  that  the  Pharisees  are  some- 
mes  denounced  unsparingly,  though  it  appears  that  in 
;hi8  respect  the  knguage  of  the  Gospels  is  outdone  by 
;hat  of  the  Talmud.^     But   such    denunciations  should 
aot  be  allowed  to  exclude  from  our  view  the  indications, 
which  the  Gospels  themselves  contain,  of  a  noble  char- 
letcr  in  some  of  the  class.     It  is  evident,  for  example, 
Lliat  Jesus  did  not  maintain  an  attitude  of  irreconcilable 
L^strangoment  from  the  Thariseos  as  a  class,  but  whs  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  friendly  liospitality  offered  by  some .« 
Again,  at  a  critical  period  of  our  Lord's  career,  it  was 
"certain  of  the   Pharisees"  who  took   the  kindly  pre- 
caution of  warning  Him   against    the   cruel   design   of 
Herod  Antipas.*     It  should  not  be  overlooked,  moreover, 
that  Nicodemus  is  expressly  designated  as  "a  man   of 
the  Pharisees";*  and  from  his  association  with  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  in  a  brave  expression  of  afft-otionate  rever- 

>  Sc-c  Deutsch,  op,  at.  p.  29.  «  Jf '"M"-/*.'  *"'  ^ll 

» Luko  xiiL  31.  It  is  true  that  the  report  of  Herod's  design  is  often 
explained  either  as  un  artifice  of  his  own  or  a.  an  invention  of  the 
Pliarisee.  wlio  intervened  to  induce  Jcbus  to  leave  Galilee,  if  not  to  give 
ui.  His  work  altogether  ;  bat  such  interpretations  .seem  to  found  on  the 
utterly  uuhistorical  assumption  that  no  Pharisee  could  be  cai*blc  of  such 
goncrottity  towards  Ohrist. 
*  John  iii.  1. 
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ence  for  Jesus  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion,^  it  may 
fairly  bo  taken  for  granted  that  the  latt^  was  of  the 
Hixmo  religious  soutiments.  Josepli  and  Nicodenius  are 
merely  individual  examples  of  the  sympathy  which  the 
teaching  of  JesiLS  found  among  the  better  class  of  the 
Pharisees.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  tlio  trial  of  Jesus 
lie  rhariseo  is  s^wken  of  as  having  been  present.  For 
that  process,  whether  it  waa  technically  legal  or  illegal, 
ihc  olUcial  Sadducces  wci-o  alone  responsible.  It  is 
therefore  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  historical 
knowledge  to  assume  that  this  class  furnished  most  of 
the  early  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  fact,  so 
little  incompatibility  did  these  converts  find  between 
their  new  faith  and  their  old,  that  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  many  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  still  belonging 
to  "  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  "  after  their  conversion.*  It 
is  an  additional  fact  of  significance — of  all  the  greater 
significance  that  it  is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  by  being  a 
testimony  of  silence — that  all  through  the  Acts,  while 
every  iK.M-8ccution  of  the  pjiiuitivc  Cliurch  is  oxprosnly 
charged  upon  the  Sadducecs,^  the  Pharisees  never  appear 
in  a  hostile  r.ttitude.  The  first  formal  prosecution  of 
tlic  apostles  breaks  down  before  the  courageous  and 
sersible  i)leading  of  Gamaliel,  grandson  of  Hillel,  and 
1  opresentative  of  his  school.*  It  was  a  pupil  of 
Giimaliers  who  firat  grasped  in  its  full  significance  the 
world-wide  mission  of  Christianity,  and  became  its  most 
iullucutial  missionary  among  the  Gentiles.  Paul,  in 
fact,  never  ceased  to  cherish,  with  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able pride,  the  memory  of  his  connection  with  the 
Pliarisecs.'' 

To  critical  reflection  it  may  appear  that  the  Jewish 
law,  as  explained  above,  reveals  a  condition  of  society 
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'  John  x\j.  39, 
*  Acta  V.  33-42. 


'  Acts  XV.  5.  »  Acts  iv.  1-6,  v.  17. 

'  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxHi  6 ;  Phil.  iii.  5. 
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vhich  has  not  yet  diffei-entiated  the  legal  and  the  moral 
ipnei-es.  This  is  true,  but  the  defect  is  not  a  peculiarity 
)f  Jewish  history.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  the  social 
jvolutioD  of  all  races.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  a 
;icat  gain  i»  implied  in  the  ditferentiatiou  of  the  two 
iphores.  For,  as  law  aims  at  the  enforcement  of  its 
)bligations  by  physical  compulsion,  it  is  of  supremo 
inportJince  that  theao  obligations  should  be  restricted  to 
ixtirnal  conduct  without  requiring  any  particular  motive 
jy  which  it  must  be  inspired.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
[>ei-secution  to  apply  to  the  spiritual  life  methods  of 
;orapulsion  which  are  applicable  only  to  an  external 
ict  But  however  beneficial  this  separation  of  law 
md  morality  may  be,  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
b'or  the  real  value  of  any  action  by  a  moral  agent 
Icpends  on  his  motive  or  intention;  and  therefore, 
ibstracted  from  this,  the  action  can  never  be  estimated 
fairly.  But  this  is  the  very  abstraction  at  which  law 
lima.  Accordmgly  from  of  old  it  has  boon  a  familiar 
truth  Lliut  law,  nndor  its  liuiiUilions,  cau  aocuro  but 
ii  i-ough  sort  of  justice  at  the  best — ^may  even,  if  rigidly 
enforced,  involve  serious  injustice  at  times.  It  is 
Ihercforc  not  wholly  a  gain  to  the  higher  life  of  men  to 
soijaratc  external  conduct  thus  completely  from  its 
internal  spirit.  Not  only  do  the  legal  relations  of  men 
audbr  in  consequence,  but  their  moral  UCo  is  liable  to 
a  more  serious  deterioration.  For  they  are  apt  to  fall 
into  the  illusion  that  their  obligations  are  completely 
fullilled,  if  observed  merely  in  their  literal  interpreta- 
tion as  botlily  actions,  whatever  their  mental  stimulu.s 
may  be.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  general  task  of 
mural  i-eformers  in  all  ages  t  j  remind  the  world  that 
tliero  is  no  security  for  rectitude  of  conduct,  except 
in  the  trained  habits  of  mind  which  constitute  moral 
character,  that  before  all  other  caies  a  guard  must  be 
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kept  xiiK>u   the  heart,  siuco  out  of   it   are   the   iaaues 
of  hfc.^ 

The  hick  of  any  rigid  distinction   between  law  and 
nioruhty    in    Jewish    legislation    ig    not    without    an 
advantage  for  oui-  purpose.     Tliat   legislation    becomes 
thus   a   clearer   indication  of  the  moral    ideal   of   tho 
Hebi-ew  nice.     We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter,  that,  as  the  moral  ideal  of  the 
Hebrews  is   intrmsically  religious,  so  their  religion  is 
mtrmsically  moral.     In  the  history  of  religion  may  be 
traced  universaUy  the  same   tendency  which  has  just 
been  descnbod  as  vitiating  the  moral  life  of  tho  world 
the  tendency  to  substitute  a  bodily  exercise  which  is' 
of  little  profit  for  that  spiritual  culture  which  alone 
possesses   moral   or   religious    significance.^      The    Old 
Testament  contains  much  painful  evidence  to  prove  that 
Jews  yielded  to  this  tendency  like  other  people,  but  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  historical  truth  to  suppose  that 
they  were  smners  above  all  others  in  this  respect.     Tlic 
utter  extcnialism  of  pag-.in   cults  in  tho  ancient  world 
was   siu-ely   a  more  ghastly   caricature   of  all  genuine 
religion ;  and  in  the  history  of  Christendom  there  have 
been  periods  when  genuine  Christianity  seemed  to  vanish 
from  the  common  life  of  the  Churcli,  and  was  forced  to 
crcjite  a  new  utmospliore  for  itself  in  voluntary  com- 
mu:.nties  devoted  specially  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit. 
ThLs  degeneration  of  religious  life  is  alwa)  s  aggi-avated 
by  a   cj..use    which    has   been    already   referred    to   as 
naiTowmg  the  moral  ideal.     It  is  a  cause  that  cMjerated 
with  pcculiai-  force  among  the  Jews.     Their  religion,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  national   institution,  but  it  was  an 
mblitution  woven  into  all  tlio  relations  of  Hocial  life  more 
mtncately    perhaps    than   any    other    national    reli-ion 
llio  power  of  audi  an   institution  among  any  people  is 
'^'•^^•28  MTim.iv.  8. 
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utimatcly  connected  with  the  Bocial  positiuu  of  Ihc 
iricsthood,  who  nro  invested  with  the  officeis  of  its 
idministi'Jitiou.  Now,  among  the  Jews  tho  priesthood 
icenis  to  have  been  at  least  as  powerful  a  body  as  \inder 
iny  other  civilisation.  Not  only  were  they  very 
lumerous  in  proportion  to  tho  whole  population ;  they 
brmed  an  hereditary  caste  which,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
00k  the  place  of  a  nobility  in  other  countries.^  With 
his  potent  influence  to  support  the  external  organisation, 
md  to  enforce  the  external  ritual,  of  the  national 
eligion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  religious  life  of  tho 
)eople  should  have  degenerated  at  times  into  an 
ibservance  of  legal  ceremonies  as  an  obligation  of  civic 
ifa 

But  to  all  this  there  was  a  counteracting  influence 
vliich  reveals  another  side  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
lebrews.  That  Ufe  was  moulded  by  another  institution 
[  somewhat  unique  character;  at  least  it  would  be 
iifiicult  to  find  among  any  other  jxiople  a  class  of  men 
xiictly  con-esponding  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
ull  significance  of  these  men  in  Hebrew  history  need 
lot  be  discuased  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognise  their 
unction  as  interpreters  of  moral  and  religious  truth  in 
lerfoct  freedom  from  the  professional  prejudices  and 
ulos  of  the  official  priesthood.  No  literature  surpasses 
1  imimssioned  vigour  tho  prophetic  denunciations  of 
hat  conuptirn  which  degrades  rehgion  into  a  routine 
i  ceremonies  having  no  intrinsic  connection  with  the 
piritual  condition  of  the  worshipper.  On  one  hand, 
lie  pagan  idea  that  an  oflended  deity  may  be  placated, 
reluctant  deity  wheedled  into  consent,  by  any  conjuring 
lickery  of  a  priest,  is  tossed  aside  with  scorn,  while  it 
I    pointed   out   that   such   a   meaningless  pretence    of 

'  Soo  tho  opciiinjj  sentcncus  of  his  Aulobio/jrayhy,    The  historian  was 
^iduntly  pioud  of  his  uoblo  ortKiQ< 
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worship  can  only  bo  oflbnsivo  to  tho  IJcing  whom  it 
socks  to  please.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  worship  wliich 
Jehovah  demands  is  declared  to  be  such  conduct  in 
daily  life  as  will  show  that  tho  worahippor  obeys  the 
supreme  requirement  of  the  divine  will  by  loving  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  "To  what  purpose  is  tho 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  saith  Jehovah. 
...  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  c  of  lambs, 
or  of  he-goata  .  .  .  Your  new-moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  My  soul  liateth.  ...  I  am  weary  to  bear  them. 
.  .  .  Tut  away  tho  evil  of  your  doings  froui  before  Mine 
eyes.  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well"  ^  "  Where- 
.  with  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ?  .  .  .  Will  Jehovah 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten  thousand 
rivera  of  oU  ?  .  .  .  What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ? "  «  Such  uttei-ances  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
furm  a  perennial  inspimtion  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
world;  and  ChrisLinu  preachers,  seeking  to  illustrate 
and  cnforco  tlju  imturo  of  true  worship,  cuiitiuue  to  draw 
their  texts  and  lessons  lai-gely  from  this  source. 


§  3.  Evolution  op  tiik  Moiial  Iv^m,  among  tu« 

Greeks 

For  tho  scientific  study  of  the  evolution  of  ethical 
ideas  tho  materials  furnished  by  Greek  literature  are 
vastly  richer  than  any  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  ancient  world.  Notwithstanding  tJie  enormous 
literary  losses  wiiich  the  disasters  of  time  have  entailed, 
theie  is  still  extant  enough  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some  degree  of  clearness  the 
development  of  its  moral  ideal. 

So  far  as  the  extension  of  that  ideal  is  concerned,  the 
.  'Isa-i-  n-17.  SMif.  vi.  6-8. 
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Greoks    woro    fettered    by   a    peculiar    but    powerful 
Lindrance  in   the   very  splendour  of  their   civilisation. 
This   led   to  a  differentiation  in  their  minds  bet'-'oen 
themselves  and  other  i-aces,  quite  as  marked  as  tlmt 
which  the  Hebrews  drew  between  themselves  and  the 
Gentiles.     The   word   fidp^apo^,   which    to   the   Greek 
mind  denoted  at  first  only  a  foreigner,  came  gradually 
to  imply   what  its  derivatives   in    modem    languages 
express  exclusively,  the  lack  of  that  culture  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  the  pro-eminent  representatives  in  the 
ancient  world.     This  mode  of  thought  created  a  racial 
pride   which   prevented  the   pure   Greek  from  placing 
himself  easily  on  the  same  moral  plane  with  men  of 
another   race.     It   is   true  that  a  great  intellect   like 
Plato's  could  indulge  in  logical  sport  over  his  country- 
men for   their   illogical   division   of   men   into  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  pointing  out  that  on  the  same  trivial 
principle  cranes  might  form  a   zoological  classification 
with  themselves  in  one  group  and  the  rest  of  animals 
ill  another.*     But   the  very  splendour  of  Tlato's  genius 
In-iugs   into   moi-e  startling  distinctness  the   narrowing 
iiilluence  of  hia  i-acial  prejudice.    His  ideal  roconHtructiou 
of   moral   and   social   hfo,  daring  though   it  is  in  its 
radicalism,  seems  never  bold  enough  to  conceive  a  society 
so  completely  transformed   as   to   embrace  within   the 
range  of  equal  rights  and  pbligations  all  races  of  man- 
kind.    Aristotle   is   generally  felt  to  be  harsher  even 
than  his  teacher  in  his  general  attitude  towards   the 
barbarian   world.^     Both,  in    fact,   though    representing 
perhaps  the  highest  reach  which  philosophical  intelligence 

'  The  StaUsnian,  p.  262. 

-  It  may  appear  strange  tliat  no  refereucc  is  here  made  to  the  common 
Htorj  of  Sooratcs  having  freed  himself  from  UelleQic  prejudice  so 
coiuplotcly  us  to  describe  hinistilf  as  a,  citi/cii  of  the  world.  A  siiuiliir 
story  is  told  of  Diogenes  Ihu  Oyuic.  Though  frequently  repeated,  both 
stories  are  vvtd  (tf  critical  foundation.    Their  history  is  cmi^us  and 
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lias  ever  attained,  give  but  nn  inadequate  representation 
of  the  moral  life  even  of  the  Hellenic  race.     For  all 
literature,  and  especially  the  literature  of  philosophy, 
is  the  product  of  a  mental  condition  of  comparatively 
high  culttwe.     Its  value,  therefore,  as  an  exponent  of 
human  life  must  always  be  estimated  with  a  discount 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  voice,  is  at  best  only  now 
and  then  an  echo  of  the  voice,  of  the  uncultured  minds 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  people  m  all  places 
and  at  all   times.     This    is  eminently  true  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  fourth  century  before  Chriat,  the  ago 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.     It  represents  merely  the  limited 
class  of  men  whose  social  position   allowal  them  the 
leisure  required  for  a  high  mental  culture.     It  is  true 
that  in  the  Athens  of  that  period  the  leisured  class 
foi-med  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  i)opulation,  of 
tlie  whole  free  population  at  least,  than  in  any  similar 
period  of  any  other  State.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  this  class  alone  that  is  really  represented  by 
the   litoraiuro    of    the    time.     Its    two   grciit    thiukei-a 
esiMJcially  uro  frankly,  naively  aristocratic  in  all  their 
modes  of  thought,  in  all  their  sentiments  with  regard 
to  human  life.     The  common  man,  the  toiler,  whether 
ho  be  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  makes  no  show  in  their 
writings  except  as  an  abstraction  to  form  a  subject  of 
philosophical   speculation.     This    attitude   towards    the 
great  body  of  mankind  must  inevitably  mar  the  moral 
ideal  even  of  the  greatest  thinker.     In  such  an  attitude 
no  mau  can  attain  an  undistortetl  view  of  that  perfect 

intcresUiig,  but  would  lc;i«l  lis  into  deUila  beyond  our  limits.  Hero  it 
must  sufljte  to  say  that  for  tlie  first,  the  earliest  and  oidy  indepondcnt 
authority  is  Cicero,  writiii;^  nwirly  tour  oeniniii**  uIUt  tbo  time  of 
Socrates,  aiul  that  the  other  rests  on  the  authority  of  Diogeno.t  l,<iiertiuH, 
who  lived  five  centuries  after  liis  iti»R«sake  of  Sinoiw.  No  principle  of 
historical  criticism  could  justify  u.i  in  accept  iiig  cither  story  under  tlicso 
couiliiiuus. 
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catholicity,    that    full    humaniuuianism,    which    must 
characterise  any  moral  ideal  with  a  claim  to  reality. 

But  though  no  man  can  rise  above  the  insuperable 
limitations  of  his  environnjent,  every  scientific  thinker 
carries  in  his  thought  a  principle  which  implicitly 
transcends  his  limitation  For  all  sciouLific  thinking 
is  a  process  of  reasoning;  and  reasoning  can  make  no 
progress,  can  reach  no  conclusion,  except  by  proceeding 
along  the  line  of  some  truth  which  is  of  universal 
application.  Accordingly  ws  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
in  the  great  ethical  systems  to  which  Athens  gave  birth 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  ideas  potent  enough 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  racial  or  social  prejudice. 
Some  of  these  ideas  will  bo  noticed  more  appropriately 
when  we  come  to  treat  the  virtues  of  Christian  life  in 
detail  Here  we  shall  give  prominence  to  those  features 
of  ethical  thinking  among  the  Greeks  which  indicate  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  moral  ideal  both  in  its  extent 
and  in  its  intent. 

1.  Already  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  the 
intellectual  ferment,  excited  by  historical  movements 
which  were  profoundly  affecting  traditional  modes  of  life 
and  thought  thi-oughout  the  Hellenic  world,  had  natur- 
ally stirred  the  minds  of  men  most  powerfully  on  the 
]..obluiii3  of  morality  and  religion.  The  particular  form 
whicri  the  ethical  problem  assumed  was  the  question, 
v/hether  the  laws  of  morality  rest  on  an  eternal  founda- 
tion in  the  immutable  nature  of  things,  or  are  merel> 
ctmventional  arrangements  of  different  countries  and 
cliiiereut  ages,  whether  tlicsc  laws  liave  their  origin 
€1/  (j>v(r€i  or  merely  iv  vofitp.  Those  who  adopted  the 
former  alternative  recognised  as  u  uoccaaury  inference, 
that  the  moral  law  is  endowed  with  an  universal  validity 
Lransccndiug  the  limitations  of  time  and  place.  The 
ethical  teaching  of  tlie  time,  therefore,  begun  to  assume 
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au  huraanitaricm  touo  wliich  implicitly  bow  down  the 
prejudices  of  race.     Thii  teaching  becamo  familiar  to 
the  audiences  tlmt  crowded  the  theatres  of  Greece,  and 
a  fiuo  poetic  skill  was  often  displayed  in  investing  the 
FHor  religion  with  a  new  significance  by  forcing  its 
myths  to  become  vehicles  of  the  eternal  truttu,  of  a 
sinntuol    morality.     Of    this    teaching    an    illustrious 
example  IS  given   m   the    noble  speech   of  Antigone 
refusing  to  obey  King  Creon  when  he  forbade  her  to 
perform  the  Iwt  religious  rites  which  her  dead  brother 
^uld  claim.     She  reminds  the  king  that  his  commands 
cannot  sot  aside  the  divine  and  eternal  order : 

"For  not  by  Zeoi  w«ra  these  promulffated 
Nor  bj  the  Right  divine  of  the  nnderworlU  • 

Ir  '^'J'r'i^'^  ^^  ^'''^  «'"•  '«^  for  men. 

Nor  did  I  deem  tbj  edicts  of  sach  forae 

Thet.  but  .  mortal,  thou  coold'st  go  beyond 

The  unwritten  and  unfailing  Uws  of  Qod. 

Not  of  to-day  or  yoatcrday,  tha^e  are 

Of  all  time ;  none  know  when  tliey  oamo  to  light."* 

2  The  same  teaching  is  involved  in  tho  treatment 
of  ethical  questions  by  the  gi^at  thinkers  of  the  " 
following  ccntiu-y.  For  their  treatment  is  scientific  i^ 
^endeavour  to  find  a  scientific  foundation  for  mond 
^w;  and  such  a  foundation  can  be  obtained  only  in  tho 
laws  of  man's   nutm-e   and   the   general  order  of  tho 

rdTth.  "'  '  ^'^'V^'^S  on  the  nature  of  man 
Mmd  of  the  universe  implicitly  t^kes  an  Immanitariau 
^ge,  however  mconsistent  with  such  a  range  mu- be 
P    .leas  or  sentiments  of  any  individual  ilallst  on 

I^r  .culur   problems   of   moral    life.     Accordingly,  not- 

wonhlriT  u!  f^S'"* '>  ^"°■'^/•    '^''*  ""'"--^  ^^'»-J'  these  nobh- 
IZ;        ,     ^*"  "'"  ^"^^  '"'"'^  »"  rtrikingly  indicalcl  bv  the  fJt 

P^lj.  1.0  quote,  tl.oni  to  illustrate  the  di-tincUou  of  cqui'y 7w"«a^ 
m  tl»c  mere  cuactmcute  of  jweitive  law.  ^     ^  i^T.cixna) 
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witlistonding  tho  Hellenic  and  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
Ilato  and  Aristotle,  throughout  their  writings  tbero 
pldoms  many  a  brilliant  reflection  of  the  loftiest  ctliical 
ideal.  This  appears  most  conspicuously  in  their  ox- 
positiou  of  the  social  side  of  morality.  lu  the  ancient 
chissification  of  the  virtues,  which  lias  been  already 
mentioned  as  having  originated  with  Plato,  the  social 
side  of  moral  life  is  distinctively  represented  by 
Simuoo-ijyij.  But  this  term  ranges  over  a  wide  extent 
of  meaning,  from  what  is  understood  by  justice  in  its 
stingiest  interpretation  up  to  a  conception  so  unrestricted 
as  to  bo  practically  coextensive  with  the  whole  range 
of  moral  obligation.  Accordingly  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 
which  gives  the  fullest  exposition  of  his  Ethics  and 
Politics,  and  even  of  his  Philosophy  as  a  whole, — the 
Eepvhlic, — grows  out  of  a  question  with  r^;ard  to  the 
nature  of  SiKaioa-vvri. 

Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  same  virtue  leads  to  a 
similar  expansion  of  meaning.  He  distinguishes,  in  fact, 
explicitly  between  the  narrower  and  the  wider  interpreta- 
tion of  its  obligations.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  implies 
nothing  beyond  the  requirements  of  justice  that  are 
embodied  in  law  or  custom,  and  then  it  ranks  merely 
OS  a  particular  kind  of  virtue.  But  when  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  rigid  letter  of  these  requirements  is 
observed,  justice  is  elevated  into  a  lofty  range  of 
obligations  which  become  comprehensive  of  all  virtue.^ 
Nor  should  it  bo  overlooked  tlrnt  this  ideal  of  justice 
is  spoken  of  as  being  already  so  familiar  to  the  Hellenic 
mind,  that  it  had  found  embodiment  in  a  proverbial 

'  £th.  yie.  V.  1  and  2.  The  two  meanings  an  bo  traced  in  tho  New 
Testament,  whoru  tlio  word  is  of  froquont  oocurronco.  Sometimes,  though 
by  no  means  uniformly,  the  higher  meaning  is  in  English  translations 
rcndonid  by  righleoumeu,  tho  other  by  justiee.  In  Rom.  v.  7,  ilKiuot 
rcpresonts  evidently  u  \caa  porfcut  virtue  in  contrast  with  dTaOot,  though 
tho  English  versions  translate  it  by  rff**""** 
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saying,  "In  justice  all  virtue  together  is  contained, 
'Ev  8c-  BiKaioffvpt)  cvSXi/}^8ijv  iratT  apertj  ivi."  It  is 
also  asHertctl,  apixircntly  in  the  words  of  a  familiar 
ijuoUition  from  some  book  now  lost,  that  "  neither  tlie 
evening  nor  the  morning  star  is  so  worthy  of  admiration."  ^ 
Accordingly,  though  Aristotle's  ethical  code  never  takes 
ou  an  explicitly  humanitarian  character,  it  shows  through- 
out the  humanising  influence  of  an  implicit  humani- 
tiirianism. 

For  it  becomes  obvious  that  some  virtues  of  finer 
mould  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  limitations  of 
justice  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
must  be  recognised  that,  on  account  of  their  generality, 
laws  can  be  applicable  only  to  the  average  of  cases,  can 
never  take  account  of  the  varied  and  complicated 
circumstances  that  distinguish  individual  actions.  The 
rigid  enforcement  of  a  law,  therefore,  in  unusual  cases 
may  often,  as  already  observed,*  be  attended  with 
iujuslico,  sometimes  of  serious  character.  Accordingly 
Aristotle  points  out  the  necessity  of  justice  itself  taking 
a  larger  mnge  to  correct  any  narrow  interpretation  of 
its  requirements.  This  larger  range  of  justice  he  denotes 
l)y  the  term  inruUeta,  which  we  commonly  render 
equity.  Though  the  more  technical  exposition  of  this 
higher  virtue  is  given  in  his  Ethics?  yet  his  idea  is 
perhaps  more  clearly  conveyed  in  a  brief  passage  of  the 
Rhdoric  *  which  has  been  often  quoted  for  its  beauty : 
"E.;uity  appeai-s  as  something  just,  but  it  is  justice 
going  beyond  written  law.  ...  It  is  equifcible  to  make 
allowance  for  human  nature ;  to  have  a  regard,  not  for 
the  law,  but  for  the  lawgiver;  not  for  the  lawgiver's 

'  FAh.  Kle.  V.  1, 15.  The  iiroverb  occurs  among  the  versos  of  Thcognis. 
Tiic  other  sayiug  lias  not  been  traced.  St-o  Sir  A.  Grant's  note  ou  the 
passage  in  his  edition  of  tlio  Elhka. 

'Sill  iilidvi!,  J).  41. 

^Elh.  Nk.  V.  10  ;  Eih.  Jiiul.  iv.  10.  *  JVutorie,  i.  13. 
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limgimge,  but  for  bis  meaning ;  not  for  the  act,  but  for 
the" intention ;    not  for  part,  but  for  the  whole;    not 
for  what  sort  of  person  one  is  at  the  moment,  but  for 
what  he  is  always  or  for  the  moat  part ;  to  remember 
the  good  received  rather  than   the  evil,  and  the  good 
received  ratlier  than  the  good  done ;  to  endure  injury 
with   patience;    to  be  willing  to  settle   differences  by 
reason   rather   than   by  action;    to   choose   arbitration 
rather  than  judicial  procedure ;  for  the  arbitrator  looks 
to  wliat  is  equitable,  but  the  judge  (merely)  to  the  law: 
and  for  this  reason  arbitration  was  devised  in  order  that 
the  equitable  might  prevail." 

Another  social  virtue  is  recognised  by  Aristotle  as 
akin  to  equity,  transcending  the  bare  requirements  of 
justice  as  commonly  understood.     To  it  he  gives  the 
name   of    e'Xeu^eptori;?,   lihemliiy.     The   name,  like   its 
Latin  equivalent  which  has  been  taken  over  into  English, 
implies  in  its  etymology  an  attribute  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  freeman.     That  is  to  say,  liberality  is  not 
a  service  such  as  may  be  ^vrung  from  a  slave  by  com- 
pulsion.    It  is  rather  a  service  rendered  spontaneously 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom.     Accordingly  it  gives  prominence 
to  that  positive  aspect  of  social  obligations  which  is  apt 
to  be  ignored  in  any  rigid  definition  of  justice.^ 

3.  Aristotle's  recognition  of  liberality,  however,  bore 
fuller  fruit  in  the  Stoical  school.  It  was  connected  by 
a  more  irresistible  logic,  not  only  with  the  general 
principles  of  their  Ethics,  but  with  the  whole  system 
of  their  Philosophy.  It  is  true,  the  whole  school  arose 
under  conditions  peculmrly  favourable  for  thinking  out 
a  theory  of  moral  life  that  went  beyond  nationahstic 
prejudices  and  the  defective  ideals  attendant  upon  these. 
The  old  system  .  of  small  independent  States,  around 
which   the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  had  twined,  had 

»  See  above,  p.  40. 
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been  completely  sliattered  by  the  political  and  military 
triumphs  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.     By  the  same 
cause  even  the  old  line  of  demarcation   between   the 
Greek  and  tlie  barbarian  was  being  in  some  measure 
obliterated  by  a  vast  number  of  Greeks  being  brought 
into  political  and  social  relations  with  b.,rbarian8.  while 
numbers  of  barbarians  sought  with   eager  appreciation 
tlie  advantages  of  Greek  culture.     Most  of  the  early 
Stoics  were  either  not  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  or  had 
been   brought  up  in   one    or   other  of  those   Hellenic 
colonies    that   were   in   close   daUy   cental   with    the 
conquered  Oriental  racea     None  of  these  thinkers  hod 
been  prejudiced  by  the  influences   of   the   exclusively 
Hellenic  environment  which   had   moulded  the  earlier 
moraHsts.     They  were  all  able,  they  were  in  fact  forced 
and  must   have   become   accustomed,   to   look   at   the 
problems  of  moral  and  poUtical  life  from  a  point  of 
view  beyond   Hellenic   limitations.      The   influence   of 
these    historical    circumstances   was    greatly   enhanced 
by  the  progress  of  Eoman  conquests.     These  brought 
under  one  government  a  vast  number  of  States  which 
bad  been  previously  independent  and  often  even  hostile 
The  moral  ideas  of  their  citizens  became  thereby  more 
easily  detached  from  the  obligations  of  distinct  nationahty 
liie  loss  of  national  independence,  moreover,  drove  the 
citizens  from  all  work  for  their  old  patriotic  ideals,  and 
compelled  them  to  seek  other  ideals  of  life  than  those 
connected  with  civic  service. 

These  historical  conditions  went  to  strengthen  the 
moral  reasoning  of  the  Stoics.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  they  were  the  first  great  ethical  school  that 
'•oachcd  humitariunism  iu  morals  as  an  infercuco  lo<ncallv 
ncceasitated  by  the  principles  of  a  philosophical  system, 
he  Ihilosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  an  intensely  religious 
''}Hlom  or  thouglit.     Its  very  kernel  was  tlic  conception 
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'  the  universe  as,  in  the  miuutcsL  incidents  of  its 
solution,  an  embodiment  and  expoueut  of  rerfoct 
eiison.  Man  is,  therefore,  by  his  very  nature  partici- 
ant  in  the  Reason  of  the  universe.  It  is  his  very 
ature  to  bo  reasonable,  and  he  acts  in  accordance  with 
is  nature  only  when  lie  acts  in  accordance  with  rcuson. 
uch  action  is  his  only  good.  It  constitutes  for  him 
peT>7,  excellence  or  virtue. 

There  is  a  one-sided  development  of  this  doctrine 
hich  has  received  an  undue  prominence  in  the  common 
{positions  of  Stoicism.  Since  reason  alone  was  recog- 
ised  as  having  any  rightful  place,  the  emotional  side 
I  man's  nature  was  denied  any  reasonable  claim.  It 
as,  in  fact,  sometimes  described  as  to  aXoyov,  the  very 
5scnce  of  irrationality.  The  wise  man,  therefore, 
ii'ccting  his  life  exclusively  by  reason,  could  make  i 
jrras  with  emotion  at  all.  It  must  be  wholly  su'^ 
ressod,  and  the  ideal  of  virtue  came  to  take  on  a 
redominatingly  negative  cast  as  consisting  mainly  in 
irddeia,  complete  freedom  from  emotional  control, 
his  attitude  was  not  confined  to  the  baser  passions, 
liich  are  universally  admitted  to  be  unfavourable,  if 
ot  inimical,  to  virtue.  It  extended  even  to  the  purest 
lid  tendercst  sentiments.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the 
toical  discipline  seems  at  times  to  have  resulted  in  a 
assionless  severity  or  harshness  of  disposition ;  and  it 
1  for  this  reason  that,  when  '^"^  term  stoical  is  used,  not 
3  the  proper  name  of  a  p^-iosophical  school,  but  as  a 
3mmon  description  of  a  certain  typo  of  men,  it  is 
ndcrstood  to  indicate  this  unattractive  cliaracter. 

But  it  would  be  historically  unfair  to  suppose  that 
lis  represents  more  than  one  side  or  even  tlie  most 
rominent  side  of  Stoical  morality.  It  docs  not 
3pi-esent  at  all  the  religious  side,  which  brings  the 
leal  of  the  Stoics  into  its  most  intimate  counectiou 
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«iU.  tliat  »f  Cliiialim  nioraUsta.  For  it  must  le  ro 
iMnikrol  tliat,  as  tlio  Stoic  viewed  all  men  aa  in 
o„,„„„„  ,«Hia>mt  of  the  Bivino  Eeasou,  bo  held      u 

Jfc  el.«d.cr  Z  T"^"  '"  ""'  '•""80  of  God.  al.  an! 
JI«  dudien.  51,0  lumian  race  was  tbua  eoueoivod  as 
urn tal  l.y  an  „„ivor»I  bond  tmnseonding  T  «» 
'"!"•"''"■  '■'-■'"';'""  ■'>■  «•'»<=''  i'  i«  divided  into  BTO,  ™ 
a  a.^  Be,„™to  n.e,-ely  in  .,..eo  or  time.     As  cldU  0^ 

»o  Id    thoy  belong  also  to   that  sublimor  oommauity 
winch  embraces  all  reasonable   beings,  divine  asTvell 

:  or-'Tlrvr^"'  ^  -itaue  iZgr 

!  .„;        "  ■"   A'"""'"'","   thought  the  ereat 

he  best   mean  tbougbt  at  the  Cluistiau  em,  obj^^^ 
o5s tLr"  "  "  ""  '^'"'  "^  »-  — --^«'' 

^.h!",^'"'  •',  ""'  '"'"''''""K  coneoption  socms  .o  have 
exerted  n  q,ueke«ing  influence  «ix,n  Stoic-J  t«aebhlc 
rem  the  first  The  historical  development  of  thta  ^Z 
indeed.  It  IS  now  im,K>«sibIe  to  trace  in  detail  fof  SI 
m^ngs  of  the  ea.lier  Stoics  have  all  perire^t^ 
m  such  fragments  ^  happen  to  be  quoted  in  works  Zl 

oOipnng  of  God  must  have  been  familiar  amonc  the 

or  iTf  ind  r''-""^  »'  "'»  "■"■"  -'"'  "^^  cUst 
for  ,t  fomid  expression  by  two  at  least  of  tne  poets  of 
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thftt  period.  One  of  these  is  Aratiis,  who  as  a  couiiUy- 
man,  if  not  a  townsman,*  of  St.  Paul,  is  usually  tl)onght 
to  have  b»^en  in  the  apostle's  mind  when  ho  matlo  tho 
luotation  in  his  address  before  tho  Areopagus.'  Tho 
)thor  is  tho  Stoic  Cleanthes,  by  whom  a  Jjymn  con- 
JiiiiiPg  tho  thought  in  question  has  conio  clown  to  us. 
L'ho  loading  othical  corollaries  of  this  conception  must 
lave  boon  dolinitcly  indicated  long  before  tho  Christian 
>ra.  Tho  luiiversal  brotherliood  of  man,  for  example, 
B  but  another  aspect  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
aod ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
fc  is  an  idea  which  had  possed  even  mto  general  litera- 
uro  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  It  finds 
xpression  in  the  often-quoted  verse  of  Terence: 

"Homo  sum ;  hamani  nihil  a  mo  alicnum  puto,"' 

rhich  is  said  by  Augustine  to  have  evoked  an  outburst 
f  sympathetic  apphuse  from  the  whole  theatre.  It  is 
n  interesting  fact,  as  illustrating  the  evolution  of  moml 
sntiment,  that,  apparently  about  this  time;  the  adjective 
vmanus,  used  in  this  passtvge,  came  to  itjceive  tho  two 

*  Soli  in  Cilicia  is  commonly  namofi  as  tho  birtliplaco  of  Aratus,  though 
10  authority  gives  Tarsus.  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  recoivod  Stoical 
lucdtion,  and  is  oven  r<uiked  by  Zdler,  though  not  from  any  explicit 
cord  of  the  facl,  among  thv  pupils  of  Zeno  the  Stoic  (FhUo$ophie  der 
riedum,  vol.  iii.  1,  p.  35,  note  1  (English  translation,  p.  44,  note  V. 
so  also  tho  article  on  Aratus  in  Smith's  Dietionary  of  Orcak  and  Mnuin 
iography  and  Mythology).    The  language  h  which  St.  Paul  introduces 

s  quotation— "as  certain  even  of  your  o*d  potts  have  said  " would 

iply  that  he  thought  of  it  as  a  not  uncommon  expression  in  Greek 
otry.     It  may  be  added  that  Ch*  j  sippus,  recognised  among  the  ancients 

the  second  founder  of  Stoicism  and  its  chief  literary  expositor,  was 
JO  bom  at  Soli  or,  according  to  other  not  improbable  accounts,  at 
ursus. 
'  Acts  xviL  28. 

*  Heautorntiinorvumems,  i.  1,  26.  Terence,  it  is  worth  remcmboriiig, 
w,  as  a  Oarthagmiau  and  a  sUive,  outside  tho  circle  of  Koman  and 
istooratic  prejudice. 
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liieauings   which  Englisli  diirerontiates   l.y   Kutmn  and 
hunam^y     The  abstract   noirn  humaniias  was  used  to 
dcuoto  not  ouly  tlie  whole  human  mce  without  regard 
to  Its  divisions,  but  also  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  man  as  man;  and  these  wore  conceived  as  includini; 
the  refinement  of  intcUectual  culture,  as  well  as  those 
kmdly  sentiments  and  virtues  which  aPsert  their  claims 
as  soon  as  the  common  kinship  of  men  is  recognisetl « 
The  moral  ideal  came  in  this  way.  by  reasoning  from 
the  very  nature  of  man,  to  yield  a   .lace  to  virtues  of 
the  mild,  gentle,  tender  typo  which  had  received  but 
scant   recognition   in   earlier  codes,    especially  of    the 
Stoical  school.     This  appears  from  the   position    thoy 
recoiyo  even  in  Cicero's  J)c  Oj/iciis.    As  already  mentioned 
this  IS  avowedly  au  adaptation  of  a  similar  Greek  treatise 
by  the   Stoic  Pana2tiu8.     It  may,  therefore,  fairly   be 
taken  as  representing  Stoical  Ethics  at  the  time  when 
Its  ongmal  appeared,  and  that  must  have  been  a  good 
part  of  a  century  before  its  Roman  version.     In  fact  it 
IS  scarcely  going   too   far    to   say  that    Cicero's  work 
represents  the  best  thought  of  the  Gneco-Eoman  world 
ou  the  problems  of  moral  life  before  the  Christian  era 
In  It  tne  obligations  of  social  morality  are  explicitly 
scpamted  into  two  groups,  characterised  as  pistitia  and 
heurfccentia- yfhao  the  nature  of  the  latter  is  indicated 
more  fully  by  being  described  also  by  the  terms  mraliias 
und  hcnigmtas*     Tho  kindlier  features  of  social  virtue 
come  into  greater  prominence  among  the  later  Stoics 
especially  in  tlie   writings   of   Seneca.     ?>ut   liero    tho 
tciichmg  of  Stoicism  runs  pirallol  in  time   to  that  of 

l-eivllln  thr';'  '-V  ^".""'  ^^'■"?,. ''"I'Hn-tly  indicatcl  tho  con..c<aion 
rk2o\^Ta  "'       '"'  ^'^'°'"'''''*'  al'sUuctioiia.  rd  u^Opiinua  and 

•-  Speaking  of  danaUia,  Soiicca  says :  "  Nullum  ex  oi.u.ibus  virtiilibuH 
>n  '':'"!"."  '""v*^""'".  <-'""»  sit  nulla  Uuiuaniur"  (Ve  Utcvuutia,  i.  3.  2) 
ve  Ojjicm,  i.  7  and  14-17. 
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Ihristianity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  oscertfun  to  what 
xtent  they  wcro  independent  of  one  another.  If  theie 
I  no  evidouce  of  any  direct  mutual  reaction,  thoy  wore 
oLli  in  common  moulded  by  the  great  movements  of 
umau  history  during  the  period  of  their  concurrent 
xistence. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  humanitarian  morality  among 
lie  Greeks,  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that,  liko  other 
ices,  they  recognised,  even  from  prehistoric  times,  that 
rimitivo  virtue  of  hospitality  which  is,  in  fact,  humanity 
1  its  simplest  form.  The  Greeks,  too,  liko  the  Hebrows 
nd  other  races,  had  invested  the  obligations  of  hospitality 
rith  a  sacred  character.  The  worship  of  Zeus  Xenios, 
be  divine  protector  of  the  stranger-guest,  seems  to  have 
cen  universal  throughout  the  Hellenic  world.^  It  may 
e  added  that  Virgil,  who  fairly  represents  the  best 
agan  culture  of  his  time,  has,  again  in  language  put 
ito  the  mouth  of  Dido,  identified  Jupiter  with  the 
rreek  Zeus  as  the  divine  guardian  of  hospitality : 

"Jupitor,  hospitibos  nam  to  daro  jura  loquuntnr,"  etc.* 

But  in  ancient  pagan  Ethics  there  is  one  feature 
hich  miist  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  affords  perhaps  the 
tost  interesting  anticipation  of  the  Christian  ideal 
his  is  the  prominence  generally  given  to  friendship, 
[ere,  too,  moral  sentiment  is  consecrated,  and  consecrated 
y  a  form  of  religious  thought  similar  to  that  employed 
I  the  consecration  of  hospitality.  In  the  worship  of 
ens  rhilios  the  supremo  deity  of  Greek  religion  came 

*  FarucU,  in  his  Culls  of  tJie  Orcek  States  (vol.  i.  pp.  73-74),  gives  au 
Uircstiitg  and  fcholarly  illustration  of  this  particniar  onlt  in  ita  ethical 
iport.  13y  the  wuy,  however,  the  uorrulive,  which  he  citiis  fi-oiit  the 
fo  of  Apolloniua  of  Tyana,  by  Philostratua,  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
cc])tcd  as  history.  The  article  on  HosfUiam  by  Dr.  Schmitz  in 
iiith's  JHctionary  of  AiUhjnilica,  is  ultio  worth  cousnlting. 

•  Aituid,  i.  731. 
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to  be  characterised  as  the  Patron  of  Friendship;  and 
this  cult,  like  tliat  of  Zeus  Xenios,  seems  to  have  spread 
extensively   over    the   Hellenic   world.*     We   are   not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  learn    tliat   the   cultivation    of 
friendship  carries  us  back  even  into  the  mythical  period 
of  Greek  history.     In    the  legends   of    Theseus    and 
ririthous,  of   Achilles   and   Tatroclus,  of  Pylades     nd 
Orestes,  wo  have  a  traditiona    smvival  of  the  moral 
halo  which  from  the  begiruing  the  Greek  mind  seems 
to  have  thrown  around  the  relation  of  friendship  among 
men.     This  halo  lost  none  of  its  splendour,  it  was  mther 
reflected  with  a  richer  light,  when  speculative  thought 
turned  to  the  phenomena  of  moral  life.     The  philo- 
sopliical  schools,  in  fact,  generaUy  formed  some  sort  of 
friendly  association  nmong  their  members.     T»'is   was 
pre-eminently  the  case  with    the   earliest  school  that 
attained    a   regular   organisation.      The    Pythagoreans, 
indeed,  were  much  more  of  a  moral,  even  a  religious, 
brotherhood  than  a  mere  school  of  speculative  thinkers.' 
Consequently  some  of  the  most  glorious  illustrations  of 
friendship  still  held  before  us  for  imitation,  sucl  as  the 
story  of  Damon  and  Phiutias,  are  drawn  from  the  circle 
of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Of  later  treatises  on  the  subject,  the  germ  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  which 
Xenophon  has  recorded  in  his  MemorahUia,^  as  well  a« 
in  the  description,  which  the  same  work  gives,  of  the 
actual  relation  which  Socrates  maintained  with  his 
friends.3  Plato's  dialogue.  Lysis,  is  a  discusbion  on 
friendship,  evidently  written  while  the  young  philosopher 
was  still  under  tlie  domination  of  the  ideas  which  his 
master  had  inspired.  In  later  years  he  returns  to  the 
subject   in   FUcedrm,   and   it   becomes   once   more  the 


>  Farncll,  oj).  eii.  vol  i.  pp.  74-76. 
'  Book  ii.  ohfi.  4-6. 


» Ibid.  ciis.  7-8. 
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dominant  theme  in  the  Syinposion  when  ho  had  reached 
the  n»n^"  •"'♦•y  of  his  literary  art.  But  the  exposition  of 
friendi  Vristotle,  if  leas  splendid  than  that  of  his 

master,  satisfies  more  fully  the  roquiremeuts  of  i)hilo8ophic 
thougiit  X.  J  prominence  which  it  holdH  in  hiH  moral 
code  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  hij  chief  ethical 
treatise,  the  NieomaeJuan  Ethics,  devotes  two  t  ."ts  ton 
books — the  eighth  and  the  ninth — entirely  to  friendship. 
The  Christian  idea,  that  all  the  lower  and  narrower 
obligations  of  social  morality  are  abHorbcd  in  love,  has 
rarely  been  expressed  with  finer  pith  than  in  the  beautiful 
utterance,  "  When  men  are  friends  there  is  no  need  of 
justico,  though  when  they  are  just  they  still  stand  in 
neevl  of  friendship,  and  what  is  best  in  justice  itself 
seems  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  frienuship."  *  The  yali -» 
also,  the  very  necessity,  of  friendship  in  human  life  is 
foicibly  expressed  at  the  very  opening  of  Aristotle  a 
discussion:  "Without  friends  no  one  would  choose  to 
live,  even  if  he  had  all  the  other  blessings  of  life."  *  The 
ethical  theory  of  Epicurus,  from  its .  hedonistic  and 
egoistic  features,  might  have  been  exiiected  to  lower 
friendship  f  -n  the  rank  generally  assigned  to  it  among 
the  Greeks.  But  the  very  opposite  was  the  case.  In 
the  Epicurean  school  the  meet  exacting  obligations  of 
friendship  were  enforced  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept  This  receives  a  fine  illustration  in  a  recorded 
saying  of  the  master.  One  of  his  disciples  had  proposed 
the  introduction  of  communism  into  the  "  Garden  "  after 
the  example  of  the  Pythagoreans.  "  No,"  was  the  reply 
of  Epicurus,  "such  a  system  is  for  men  who  disti-ust 
one  another,  and  tliose  who  do  so  are  not  friends."' 

*  viii.   1.   4 :    */Xw»'  m'**  iyrup  oiitp  Stl  SiKaiaaipi;*,   iUaiM  S'  Jrret 
xpoffSioyrai  ^tX/ot,  Koi  Twy  Sixaluv  t6  fidXtara  ^Xwdr  tlvat  SoKti. 
^  Ibid,  viii,  1.  1. 
»  DiogeMS  Lacrtius,  x.  0.    The  rosily  of  Eiiicurns  seems  but  an  echo 
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century  after  tho  tii.m  «f  /v         «      "io!Uimii|>.«      a 

down  to  us.     In  an  nmnJ  V\^?  «*' Jt  has  come 

is  a  p.,sage\hieh  "Z.t  2  ^l^T""'  '''''' 
i"  all  literature  to  tho  rlv^         ^^^^'"^^  expression 

will  beyond  a  narrow  cii^Jnof  •    '"^^^^  '*"^^"^«  «' 

lai^o,  that  idea~  T 1/  tTTarL''  "^'^"'^"^  '' 
the  eloquent  UngiL  of  1  T  ^'"  ^^^^^P^  ^^ 
l.-gua^  is  put  info  ?1 0  Lutl  rPhi^'^^'^r  *  ^° 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  whn?  "^'"*'  **'°  ^"^P^^ 

the  divi/e  ,^:ri  is  hVi'Tt?^:^^^^ 

gre.it  production  of  his  art  ^^fr  L  ^^  ^  *^^* 
of  Zeus  are  described  thr^n^^.T^"'  characteristics 
Philios.  ••  becatThfb jnl^^^  "  ^""^  ""  ^"°  ^^^'^  «^»«d 

ti-  t'o  be"rdraTn:\r  ;°rr^^^^^^ 

auy  other."     Some  two  genemtion^  ^ter  iv     '*^  ^"* 

tabs  the  „laco  of  UuZly     tT^^'°  ?^'*}'"'  literature  charity 

••ent  in  the  Thfrty-cighth  ArtTd     orfr^'T  ^''  f^^^d  «ml>odi. 

fm  a„:  goods  of  ctrL  iuns  ;  „  not        ^ '"'^''  '^  ^'°«^"**'  "Th^ 

Notwithstanding,  every  mmo^tLr      ^"'^^I'twt^  '^o  wisely  baast. 
''■'''ralJytoBivo  alms  toTn      ^    '  *'^'"'''  """8-  '^'*  h«  l>o«o««et]. 
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llic  more  aplondid  examples  of  fjlcnclslup.  TIic  interest 
centres  muinly  on  tho  cxauiplcs  cited ;  but,  coming  as 
It  docs  from  tlio  groatCBt  comic  writer  of  \m  n^c,  tlio 
work  forms  a  significant  proof  that  tho  ethical  thright 
of  ixiganism  found  a  charm  iu  the  subjcc.  to  tlie  very 
Jast.  ^ 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  MORAL  IDEAL  REVEALED  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Lv  hst  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  the  evolution  of 
morahty  throughout  the  history  of  man  has  been 
towards  an  ideal  m  wluch  love  forms  the  sLeme 
skindaixi  the  universal  inspiration  of  Hfe.  It  wLXo 
s  own  that  this  evolution  indicates  the  necesj^trend 
0  lotelhgence.  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  completdy 
he  finite  aind  enters  into  communion  with  the 
Infimte,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  supreme  ideal  of 

nfinite  is  the  essence  of  religion;  and  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  by  an  intrinsic  evolution  of  inteUigence 

hat   the    moral    consciousness    passes    over   into   the 
ro%u>us.     Now  C!.istianity,  it  need  not  be  repoai^d 
not  movcly  a  system  of  momls;  it  is  also  a  reh^'on 
It  IS  a  religion  which  finds  its  realisation  in  moral  life' 

tit  itln  ""  Tf'^  '"  uuconditiomil  in  its  claims' 
^at  It,  too  can  find  no  adequate  realisation  except  in 
^  gious  hfe  that  is.  in  a  life  which  brings  man's 
tiinte  will  into  harmony  with  the  Infinite  Will  that 
forms  the  order  of  the  universe. 

We  have  now  to  see  that  this  is  the  ideal  of  morality 
enjoined  m  the  authoritative  sources  of  information 
wiin  regard  to  Clnistianity,  the  collection  of  primitive 
OJiiisliau  htcmturo  foinihig  our  New  Testament      In 
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;bis  inquiry  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the 
caching  of  Christ  Himself,  then  that  of  His  apostles. 

§  1.  The  Moral  Ideal  in  Chmst's  Teacuino 

When  we  come  to  analyse  Christian  morality  in  its 
rarious  characteristics,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  one 
eatnre  of  Christ's  teaching  which  is  peculiarly  prominent 
ind  significant.  That  is  the  infinite  value  which  He 
ittachcs  to  the  individual  soul,  the  moral  personality, 
rhis  estimate  is  sometimes  viewed  only  in  its  subjective 
iflect.  In  that  aspect,  of  course,  it  calls  for  earnest  and 
trenuous  exertion  to  save  the  soul  from  those  moral 
orraptions  by  which  alone  it  can  be  lost.  But  the 
stimate  has  an  objective  effect  as  well.  It  imparts 
,n  awful  intensity  of  meaning  to  the  command  which 
equires  a  man  f  0  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  The 
goistic  anxiety  of  the  Christian  to  avoid  a  loss  which 
a  infinite  for  himself  becomes  indissolubly  associated 
irith  a  coiTCsponding  altruistic  anxiety  to  save  others 
rom  the  same  irreparable  calamity.  This  association 
3,  in  fact,  so  mdissolublei  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
goistic  aim  itself  can  never  be  realised  except  through 
he  altruistic.  This  fact  necessarily  gives  a  deeper 
iitcnsity  and  spirituality  to  all  the  ethical  teaching  of 
Jlirist. 

In  that  teaching  a  prominent  place  must  always  be 
ssigned  to  the  Sermon  on  the  MouAt.  The  main 
rift  of  tliis  discourse,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
Dcms  evidently  to  bo  the  elevation  of  morality  into 
he  sphere  of  the  spirit.  It  enjoins  the  necessity  of 
mancipating  moral  life  from  enslavement  by  the  mere 
Jtter  of  particular  rules  of  conduct  into  the  freedom  of 
n  universal  spiritual  motive.  All  the  virtues  arc 
Ims  canied  back  to  their  aoui-cc  in  i)ersoual  character. 
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That  diameter  is,  in  fact,  what  wo  mean  by  virtue. 
For  tho  obligations  of  morality  are  not  fulfilled  by  the 
performance  of  an  external  action  which  does  not 
represent  tho  habitual  disposition  of  tho  mind.  A  law 
may  bo  obeyed  in  all  its  roquiremonta  so  far  as 
extcnial  conduct  is  concerned;  but  if  obedience  has 
been  yielded  with  reluctance,  the  law  cannot  in  pro- 
priety be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  all  as  a  moral 
law.  It  is  obeyed,  as  we  say,  in  the  letter,  but  not  in 
the  spirit.  The  man  who  would  willingly  disobey  it, 
and  is  restrained  only  by  some  non-moral  consideration,' 
has  committed  sin  in  his  heart.^ 

But  the  spirit  of  social  morality,  as  we  have  seen, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  stingy  assent  to  the  bare 
requirements  of  justice.  Accordingly,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Master  protests  against  any  such 
niggardly  interpretation  of  the  moral  law.  He  insists 
on  the  inspiration  of  love  as  alone  adequate  to  meet 
the  law's  demands.  Two  clauses  of  the  sermon  are 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  this. 

1.  In  the  first.  He  criticises  an  old  conception  of 
social     morality    which     may    be     described    as    the 
Retaliation  -  Theory.      It     has     exerted     a     practical 
influence  on  criminal  jurisprudence  in  early  periods. of 
civilisation  all  over  the  world,  and  in  this  form  it  has 
come  to   be   spoken   of  as   the    Jus    Talionis.     It   is 
obviously  a  primitive  attempt  to  give  a  mathematical 
exactness  to  the  "  determinate "  demands  of  justice  by   . 
treating   them   as  capable  of   quantitative   calculation. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  learn  that  it  should 
have  found  favour  as  a  speculative  theory  with  a  school 
like  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  the  firat  to  see  tho 
vast  significance  of  number,  that  is,  of  exactly  formuLited 
f|naiitity,  in  tho  scientific  explanation  of  the  world.*     In 
'  Matt.  V.  28.  «  Aristotle,  Eih.  Nie.  v.  1.  1. 
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s   simplest    form,    indeed,    retaliation    endeavoui-s   to 
istoi-e  exactly  the  quantitative  equilibrium  in  life  that 
as  been  disturbed  by  a  wrong.     It  exacts  from  tho 
rrong-doer  precisely  tho  same  loss  or  suffering  which 
0  has  inflicted,  so  that  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same 
ondition  as  the  victim  of  his  wrong.     lu  claims  "  life 
)r  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
3ot    for    foot."^     No     more    rigorouoly    determinate 
Listice  could  be  invented.     But  it  does  not  represent 
ho    morality    enjoined    or    allowed    by    Christ.     He 
emands  a  totally  different  spirit  in  the  social  relations 
f    men    in    general,   a   totally   different    attitude    in 
(articular  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  wrong.     "  I  tell 
rou  not  to  withstand  the  wrong-doer.     But  whosoever 
hall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
ither  also ;  to  him  who  willeth  to  go  to  law  with  thee 
tnd  to  take   from   thee   thy  coat,  give  up  thy  cloak 
ilso ;  whosoever  shall  sunmion  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go 
vith  him  two;  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee  give,  and 
i'om  him   that   willeth   to   borrow   of   thee   turn   not 

iway."  * 

The  right  interpretation  of  this  language  is  indicated 
jy  its  prominent  feature.  That  feature  is  implied  in 
ill  moral  teaching,  though  it  is  peculiarly  explicit  here. 
For  morality  would  lose  its  proper  significance  if  it 
were  not  viewed  as  having  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
living  moral  agents.  Now  the  language  employed  here, 
as  generally  elsewhere  by  our  Lord,  shows  that  He  is 
not  speaking  in  the  style  of  a  speculative  thinker  about 
action  in  the  abstract.  Every  injunction  in  tho  passage 
contemplates  a  certain  attitude  towards  persons.     It  is 

1  Dexit.  xix.  21 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  24  ;  Lov.  xxiv.  17-22.  Tho  first  pa^igo 
is  pccuUftriy  roraaikablo  (1)  from  its  occurring  in  Deuteionoray,  (2)  from 
its  spcciac  detail,  (3)  from  its  boiug  preceded  by  tho  stern  injunction, 
•  •  Thiuo  eye  shidl  not  pity. " 

•Matt.  y.  S8-42. 
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persons  that  fom  the  subject  «,d  object  in  every 
sentence:  y  ^ovvpf  and  !„.,  (ver.  39),  r/oZZ 
v«  40  .  o<^„  (ver.  41),  r#  WroiW.  J'J  «J3 
(ver.  42).  Here  therefore,  t^  ^,y^p^  j,  jo  be  understood 
not  as.  neuter,  denoting  evil  or  wrong  m  the  at"^ 
by  analogy  with  the  other  expressio^  in  the  ZZ' 
.t  must   be   taken  as   a   masculine,  referrLg  TZ 

fact  that  the  abstract  phrases,  which  fori  a  comm^ 
expression   of   Greek    thought,  are    by  no   m~s^ 
famJiar  to   the   Hebrew  mind.     It  is'  not.  So " 
nis^tance  to  wrong  in  itself  that  is  prohibit  h^' 
Such  a  prohibition  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable.     ^vS 
imphes  resistance  to  evil,  and  such  resistance  fo^  a 
ohim«=ten8tc  feature  of  Christ's  whole  life.     The  rL- 
pretaion  of  the  special  injunction  of  ver.  39  i^"^ 
terahty  breaks  down  before  the  action  of  ou^  S 
when  He  waa  smitten  by  one  of  the  rude  office™  of  the 
"gh  pnesf    It  is  not,  therefore,  resistance  to  ^  t^t 

tomi-ds    the   wrong-doer    that    is    demanded   by  the 

attitude  al  owed  and  even  enjoined  in  an  oarli^  society 
mat  was  the  attitude  of  retaliation  or  revenw  Itt 
te  attitude  that  is  forbidden._the  atti"r:f  r<^L" 
mg  the  evil-doer  by  retaliating  upon  himself  the  evil 
ho  has  done.  Paul  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  M^te" 
Wiing  in  the  noble  language  in  which  ho  enjZTho 
Eoman  Christian,  not  to  recompense  evil  by  ivil,  but 
to  ovei^ome  evil  with  good^    Ho  sees  that  we  do  not 

ZTTir"  "'  "'r"«  ■'  "P""  "-  -il-doT;  by 

«nch  a  rotni-n  we   rather  allow  the  evil  to  overcame 

m^ves^     iV  i^taJiation  or  revenge  is  the  e.p.^n 

of  an  evd  wJl.  a  wiU  to  do  evU  to  another.     It  means 

J«I.u.,iii.M.  'B<.n,.xU.ir-21,.cf.lPot.iii.». 
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herefore,  that  evil  is  being  perpetuated,  has  won  a 
L-iumph  instead  of  being  overcome ;  and  the  hereditary 
mds  of  every  society  in  which  revenge  has  been 
Uowod  furnish  innumerable  tragic  proofs  of  this  effect. 
Retaliation  is  thus  directly  antagonistic  to  the  supreme 
rinciple  of  morality,  aniagonistic  to  that  love  which 
1  the  will  to  do  good.  For  the  will  to  do  good,  as 
ipreme,  is  unconditional  in  its  obligation.  That 
bligation,  therefore,  does  not  lapse  on  condition  of 
aether  pereon  doing  evil  to  us.  The  supreme  moral 
iw,  the  law  of  love,  can  never  give  us  a  licence  to  do 
iril  to  any  man ;  and  the  only  victory  over  evil  is 
lat  which  is  gained  when  for  evil  good  is  returned, 
bus  the  forbidding  of  retaliation  forms  a  natural  and 
igical  transition  to  the  next  clause  of  the  Sermon  on 
le  Mount — the  clause  bidding  us  to  love  our  enemies,* 
lat  is,  to  maintain  the  will  to  do  good  even  to  those 
ho  will  to  do  evil  to  us.  The  intrinsic  connection  of 
lought  between  the  two  clauses  is  indicated  by  the 
iiuiicr  in  which  the  precepts  of  both  arc  iuteniiinglod 
i  the  narrative  of  Luke.* 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  clauses  may,  in  fact,  be 
igarded  as  the  complementary  positive  to  the  negative 
recept  of  the  first.  It,  too,  adopts  the  method  of 
itithesis  for  exposition.  Like  the  first,  it  opens  with 
reference  to  the  morality  of  a  ruder  age,  which  has 
ways  given  way  before  a  clearer  moral  intelligence. 
Iiat  morality  has  not  only  prevailed  generally  in 
•imitive  societies,  but  it  finds  innumerable  repre- 
ntatives  still  among  the  types  of  rude  morality 
at  survive  in  the  most  civilised  communities;  and 
en  the  finest  minds  may  lapse  into  it  at  timos  when 
oral  intelligence  is  obscured  by  passion.  This  ruder 
orality  is,  in   fact,  a  form   of   retaliation.     It   is   a 

*  Luko  vi.  27-3U. 
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retaliation   of  afroetion      Tf    .. 

and  Imto  thine  ermy"  ""  '°^''  ""^  ""«''''<'" 

tho  explanation  of  thTwnwT'  x,  '^™""'''<'  '»  '««>11 
in  last  ehaZ.  u  Z  T'^*'™'"'  *'"«''  "'">  8'von 
Hebrew  origiCn.a/noZne.t"''  v?'"'™''  """"'« 
hood,  but  cWrra  W  thtide".:,  '  '""^.  ''"°""'°"- 
This  meaning  brine,  out  ^L  .1  '.""'^'' "'' '"^'"l- 
two  parte  of  tne   rmni!  »f' thesis  between  tbe 

"Thou  Shalt  love  thv TLrf       ,,     PP^""  '^  ""»". 
Bat  in  the  second  ^^i^^V'ZJT^: 

to  show  tlS    the  ri,n^  .  ^r  '"''^  "  '*"  "''^P'O'- 
oneself  is  to  bo  inZ^Ted  t  """''  '"^^hboj^ 

spirit.'    The  other  SLtnT  T™''  "  "'^"^^y 
scarcely  be  said   i.  ZT     ,     ^  '"'"®  *"  ™emy,  it  need 

.tl>o  01^  lr.t  ,  C  U 'e.oli,':, '°'"^"°''''-  - 
and  again.  The  Is  aelifa.  1  ?^f^  'mdiM  again 
or  gruV  or  co  s7e k^ven'^e  "tf"  *"  °'"'™''  '""^«i 
by  more  nei-'  -ct  tn  L  ^  "^  "■ """  «™°  """wed 
ho  could  Xnt'  The",r7  ™'"''  »"  '"•'■"y  wh-ch 
best  mind'wen"  n.o,f  dcrntet'""r"',  '"'°  <"  "■» 
Job'  and  in  tie  IWsa  f™^     •  "'"  '"'"="''"•     1° 

thought  of  reouitLrv™  "  "  ''^^'^'=^'1  »'  «'" 

o""  oi  requiting  even  an  enemy  with  ovil      «t„  • 

'  See  above,  p.  55.  ,  ;. . . 

;  ii>c.  xxiii.  4-5.  8  „„^f  „o  .,n  ^'''  •^'-^-  ^7-18. 

'  Gen.  xW.  1-15  ;  1  Saiu.  xxiv  7-^    ^f-         •       '  ^"-  ^-5- 

•  ^"^'  '  ■^^  I  2  Kings  vi.  21-2a. 
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roverbai  which  reveals  a  tendency  of  later  reflection, 
n'haps  through  Hellenic  influence,  to  8eek  a  foundation 
r  momllawin  laws  of  human  nature,  the  injunction 
do  good  rather  than  evil  to  an  enemy  is  fortified  by 
ference  to  the  effect  of  the  better  requital  upon  the 
temys  own  mind:  "Tliou  shalt  he^ip  coals  of  lire 
)on  his  head." 

But  against  all  this  stands  the  fact,  already  noticed 
the  rude  morality  w  ich  finds  satisfaction  in  revenge 
-a    morahty    which   does   not    pass   away   with    the 
nishiug  of  uncivilised  tribes,  but  survives  to  corrupt 
11   the   highest   civiUsations  of  the   world.     In   the 
tural  tendency  of  human  life  which  this  fact  reveals 
18  enough  to  say  that  tlie  Hebrews  were  like  other 
Jes.     Between  neighbouring  nations,  even  of  kindred 
gin,  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  friction,  creating 
certain  amount  of  national  antipathy  on  both  sides 
IS  friction  was  rendered  unusually  irrifc.ang  in  the 
le  of  tne  Israelites  on  account  of  the  marked  contmst 
then:  ideals  with   those  of  then:  pagan   neighbours. 
5  general  antipathy  thus  originated  was  sometimes 
ensified     by    unhappy    mcident      of     international 
.ory.     Thus,  during  the  migration  of  the  Israelites. 

^7f:.!7'  ^^'^'    ^'^^  'l"^'^  "^^  '"  *^°  P*»*g°  which  ha,  just 

c  ted  from  Ron,,  xi,.   20;  cf.  Prov.  xxiv.  17.  29.     Oocasionallv 
opiniou  i3  still  mot  with,  that  the  cT  >v  of  fo  givL  uZ^lfjn 

d     It  i^tl^'T*'  ^'"\'"  *'"  P'^^--  ethiirteiS7of  the 
d.     It  Is  therefore  warth  while  to  be  reminded  that  His  teach  n^ 

hi.  po.ut  draws  a  siguificaat  conOrmation  from  the  fact  thatft tif 

louy.  not  only    as  we  see.  with  the  best  ethical  thought  of  the 

rews  but  also  with  that  of  the  Greeks.     Plato  is  peculilr  y  .xpl  ci 

ic  subject  not  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  a  seer's  iutSon.  b[it  in  «  c 

of  logical  evolution  which  was  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Greek 

ght.    See  Onto,  49.  and  lUpuUic,  334-336.     He  puts  his  teaS 

d  into  the  K-outh  of  his  idcaUsed  Socrates;  but  the  reJ  wi^ 

«tasreported  by  Xenophon.  does  net  rise  to  the  idealofSe^i 

:rprorrr^i:tr^ 
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Iho  Airmlokitcs  had  «|,o,vn  an  irritating  unfrioi.dlinesg 
^"..1     ad  tbo,.by  naturally  oxciU...!  a  bitte  TuS 
nafona    oum,ty..    Thi,  natural  sonti.nont  i,  i 
ho   ground    or   later    legislation,   and   significantlHu 
Deul«rono„.y  .tsclf.  ■^H^uiring  tl.e   Israelites  to  «tor 
mmate    tl.o   wl.ole    of    the    hatol    race.«    After   th« 
settlement    in    destine,    Hebrew    prejndiee   t.in^ 
™„U,„g   nations-Pbilistine,,   RIomL,  A»S 
B%Wn8-w«9  perpetuated   by   repeated   ontS 
of  ho.,t>hty  from  generation  to  goneraUon.     HattTo 
toe  lagan  races  came,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  an 
essent-ol  element  in  the  eharacter  of  an  jZtl;:i 
to  the  .deals  of  h.s  own  raeo;  and,  as  in  regard  to  t^e 
Amnlekites    sueh   I»tred  was    sometimes    Ipresentei 
even   by   the   prophets,  as    it   it   were  an   Ston 
.mposed  by  the  God  of  Israel.     Malachi,  for  «e 
tarjbos  Jehovah  as   proving  His  love  for  CT  by 
t  e  faet   that   He   hato.1   Rlom,   had   laid   wast^  ,,i^ 
m.u„funs.  and  made  his  heritage  .m  abode  of  jackals" 
1  .ere  m  not  w.tbm  the  compass  of  the  PsulJa  lyre 
of  purer  poefe  beauty,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
m  any  hteratnre  a  wail  of  more  tender  pathos  from 
an  exded  patriot  than  the   187th   Psahn.     YeT  it  " 
™ted    a.mplj     impossible    for    the    expre^ion    o 
Christian  sentiment  by  the  savage  joy  with  which  the 
smger    oxults    over    tho    prospect    of    revenue     •  O 
daughter  of  liabylon,  who  art  to  be  dest::;Sf  happy 
*»11  he  be  that  rcwardeth  thee  as  thou  hasi  served  us 
happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little 
ones  agamst  the  stoncn."  ^        ^ 

There  was,  tlierefoie,  enough  in  Jewish  life,  as  there 

IS  enough  lu  human  life  at  all  times,  to  call  for  the 

aeulcat^on  of  a  higher  morahty  than  that  which  gives 

iovo  merely  where  lo^ .-  is  returned.     Such  a  morality 


f 
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is  not  the  morality  of  love  at  all     For   lovo   is   no 
mercenary  barter  in  which  both  ])artica  bargjiin  for  an 
equivalent  in  kind     RcJ  love  goes  forth  freely  to  do 
good  without   thought   of   eompcnsation.     This   is    tlio 
purport  of  Christ's  injunction :    Lovo  not  merely  tho^ 
who  prove  themselves  to  bo  friends  by  loving  you  in 
return;  but  "love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  bless  them   that  curse  you,  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you." »     That   is  merely  another 
ivay  of  saying  that  the  social  rehtions  of  men  are  not 
.0  be  limited  by  any  miserly  conception  of  what  strict 
ight    may  dem^nd   or   strict   obligation   may  enforce, 
iuch  a  couceptiou  yields  but  a  very  imperfect  morality, 
uch  as  is  recognised  even  by  publicans  and  GentUes.* 
Jut  the  Christian  must  aim  at  the  perfecjion  of  His 
father  in  heaven;  and  that  perfection  cons'sts  in  the 
act   that  He  does  not  confine  the  gifts  of  His  lovo 
0  thoso  who  give  an  equivalent  in  return.     On   the 
outrary,  "  Ho  niaketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  as 
rell  as  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  as  well 
3  the  unjust."  ' 

'  The  reading  here  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  best  critical  opinion 
ems  to  regard  the  received  text  of  Matthew  as  amplified  from  Luke, 
le  latter  is,  therefore,  giycn  here  from  the  Revised  Version.    Sec  Luke 
.  27  and  28,  and  compare  the  Revised  Version  of  Matt.  v.  44. 
^  See  Matt.  v.  47  in  the  Revised  Version. 

•Matt.  v.  45.  Some  commentators  quote  appropriately  the  fine 
ought  of  Seneca  :  "Si  decs  iniitaris,  da  ot  ingratis  beueficia;  nam  ct 
Jleratis  sol  oritur,  ct  piratis  puteut  maria" :  If  you  seek  to  be  like  Gcd, 
b'ood  even  to  the  ungrateful ;  for  the  sun  rises  even  to  the  wicked' 
d  the  seas  are  open  to  pirates.  (De  Bentficiis,  iv.  26.)  The  passage 
»f  interest  as  si  owing  at  least  the  trend  of  the  best  ethical  tlnnking 
the  pagan  woild  while  Christianity  was  making  its  first  advances 
:rc.  But  of  course  it  is  by  no  means  iniiKJssiblo  that,  as  Christian 
ditiou  believed,  Seneca  may  have  caught  soni"  hints  of  Cliristian 
ching  from  his  brother  Gallio  (see  the  apocryphal  correspondence  of 
111  and  Seneca  based  on  Acts  xviii.  12-17),  if  not  from  otlior  sources. 
0    proniinonco   Uius   given    to    the    bouofioont    action  of  nature  is 
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The  gist  of  this  liiglier  morality  is  onibodicd  in  an 
iiijuuction,  which  oiu'  Loi-d  describes  to  His  disciples 
as  ft   new  commandment,  that  they  should   love   ono 
:vnothci-   ua  He  loved  them.*     This   destniption   Beonis 
mast  i)rol>jihly  to  bo  interpreted,  not  in   the  shallower 
sense  of  novelty  or  originality,  but  rather  in  the  sense 
indicated   by  His   later  description  of  it  as  His  own 
distinctive   commandment.*     The   purport   also   of   the 
commandment  is  expanded  by  an  immediate  explanation, 
whicii    is    peculiarly   striking    in   view   of   that    lofty 
appreciation  of  friendship  which  the  previous  chapter 
has   traced   in    the.  ancient   world.     The    love   which 
Cluist  enjoins  upon  His  disciples  makes  them  friends 
not  merely  with  one  another,  but  also  with  Himself. 
It  emancipates   them   from    any   relation   of   bondarje 
even  to  Him — a  relation  in  which  the  slave*  does  his 
work  in  unsympathetic  ignorance  of  his  master.     The 
disciples  of  Christ  become  His  friends  by  being  raised 
iiito  intelligent  sympathy  with  tlie  divine  ideal  of  life 
which  He  conimuniciites  to  them.     As  this  ideal  is  the 
distinctive   charge   which   they   receive  from   Him,   it 
becomes   also   the   specific   mark    of    disci pleship,   the 
peculiar  feature  of  character  by  which  they  are  to  be 
distinguished   in   the  world.     "By  this  shall  all  men 
Icnow  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."*     But  tliis  love  must  be  no  idle  sentiment. 
The  test  of  its  genuinene&s  is  to   be  the  fact  of  its 
l)earing  plentiful  fruit.''     And  it  is  gratii'ying  to  learn 

cartainly  more  in  Jmrniouy  with  moral  and  religious  tliought  than  the 
horrid  plirasc  which  has  become  ombeddoil  iu  legal  terminology,  dcacribiu" 
as  the  "  act  of  God  "  any  calamity  due  to  causes  beyond  huiuan  control.  ° 

'  .lohu  xiii.  3-1. 

-'  John  XV.  12  !  1)  iifroXii  ij  iffii ;  cf.  vcr.  17. 

'The  forco  of  tin's  passage  (John  xv.  13-lC)  is  woakonod  in  the 
/  lUlioriscd  Vcrsdon  by  Sov\n  Itcing  ronderod  sertwil  instead  ofj/aw. 

'  Joliii  xiii.  35.  8  John  xiv.  S  ;  cf.  vcr.  10. 
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hut  it  Btood  ^his  tost  In  tlio  life  of  tl»o  cxirly  Clim-ch 
lio  mark  of  disciploship  was  i^ocogiiisoil.  Thin  is 
!cititied  not  only  by  tho  authority  of  Cliriatijiu  wiitere 
iko  Tortullinn/  but  more  significantly  by  tho  testimony 
»f  opponents  like  Lucian.  Tliis  hnmourist  treats 
Christianity  in  tho  spirit  of  fun  in  which  ho  plays  with 
M  forms  of  religion,  and  which  gives  to  his  writings 
heir  dominant  feature.  But  in  the  only  importanii 
)assage  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Christians  of  liis 
lay,  he  pays  a  significant,  though  indirect,  tribute  to 
heir  moral  character.  Ho  amuses  himself  at  their 
ixpense  because  their  simple  loving-kmdness  makes 
hem  easily  the  dupes  of  a  charlatan.^ 

>  Tertullian's  Apoiogetieus,  89. 

»  See  the  story  entitled,  from  it's  hero's  name,  Pertgrinv*  ProUu,. 
'he  whole  story,  it  appears  co  mo,  may  be  cbarwctcrised,  in  tho  language 
r]'.ich  F.  C  Bttur  applies  to  the  melodramatic  death-scene  at  its  close,  as 
'  without  donbt  a  pure  fiction,  Ohno  Zwcif  1  eine  reine  Fiktion  "  (Vie 
rci  ersUn  JahrhunderU,  p.  398).  I"  is,  therefore,  futile  to  inquii-e 
phothcr  the  Peregrinus  of  Luciau  was  over  coniit-ctcd  witli  tho  Christian 
hurch.  Wo  liiivo  first  to  learii  whether  he  over  existed.  Tho  story, 
idcod,  like  all  good  fiction,  is  true  as  a  picture  of  its  time.  It  may  bo 
Imitted  also  tlmt  it  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  giving  a  brief  glimpse 
f  coutomiwrary  Christian  life.  The  hero,  while  iu  Pa!  jstine,  is  suid  tu 
live  attached  himself  to  tho  Church,  to  have  attained  some  of  its 
ighest  offices,  and  become  so  notorious  in  his  new  profession  that  he 
iiccocded  in  being  thrown  into  piison.  The  Roman  governor,  indeed, 
joing  through  his  motives,  deprived  him  of  tho  glory  of  martyrdom  by 
Isniissing  him  with  coutompt ;  but  tho  good  Christians  ministered  to 
is  wants  with  generous  luxury  while  ho  was  BulTcriiig  for  their  faith, 
liis  readiness  to  be  duped  obviously  implies  a  corresponding  readiness 
)  go  out  in  loving  service  without  inquiring  too  curiously  into  the  merits 
f  those  whom  tlie  service  is  to  benefit.  Even  the  great  humourist  does 
ot  describe  this  chariictcristic  of  the  Christi ins  i»  terms  of  lieaitless 
jntempt  Mis  tone  is,  at  worst,  that  of  kindly  pity  for  the  guileless 
euevolence  of  the  people  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  so  easily 
y  a  cliarhitan  like  Peregriuus.  Tlio  tone  of  Lucian  appears  far  kindlier 
lau  that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  iu  Jiiajor  JSarhara,  where  tho  g«)otl 
)ldier8  of  the  Salvation  Army  aro  held  up  to  amusement  for  allowing 
iumselvcs  to  bo  imposed  uiwn  by  tricksters  of  a  very  vulgar  typo 
jraparod  with  tlie  accouii>lishcd  Tiutufc  of  Lucian's  tragi-comic  tale. 
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The  kind  of  fnut  demanded  as  a  tost  of  the  gonuino- 
ne«,  of  ChrLstitti.  love  finds  richly  varied  illustration  in 
other  loi^hmj^  of  our  Loitl.  Such  tctchingH  aix3  scattered 
hrou^h  all  the  OohikjI  i.airativcs,  and  some  of  thcin  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  particular  applicaUons  o' 
Christian  love  which  have  to  be  discussed  in  subsenuc 
chapters.  But  there  are  two  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  embody  the  general  principle  of  His  teocliing 

::fr^itt'^ '"" ''''  ''^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^-p-^^' 

The  first  of  the^e  deals  with  a  q  estion  which  is 
inovitablo  in  every  society.  Tl  t  ig  the  standard  by 
which  social  rank  is  determined,  .ue  teaching  of  Christ 
rcfci-8  specially,  of  course,  to  the  principle  of  rank  in  the 
new  society  which  He  had  come  into  the  world  to 
establish,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  principle  prevailing 
generally  in  other  societies  at  the  time.  Christ's 
explanation  on  the  subject  w^is  called  forth  very  naturally 
by  a  aispute  which  had  arisen  amo^^  His  disciples  ^ 
to  which  of  them  should  be  assigned  the  highest  rank 
in  the  new  social  condition  to  which  thuy  were  lookuig 
orward.  and  of  which  they  thought  .md  spoke  as  a 
kingdom  with  Him  for  the  ^overeign.^     He  begins  by 

siie'Ut  but  lutcrcstmg  variations.  I,.  Matthew  (xx.  lj-28)  the  aucstio,i 
«  brongh  boforo  Josu,  by  the  wife  o.'  Zebodco.  ambitious  to  .^ur??:^; 
wus  ho  chief  places  at  the  right  hapcl  aad  the  loft  of  IIih  throne  in  I  I 
k.ng.lom.  Mark  (.V.  85-45)  omits  dtogethor  the  i  temnZ  of  t  e 
mother,  and  a«inbe,  the  ambitioas  rctjuest  directly  to  the  sons     But 

LTtKo^rT""*'^^'"  ^''"  disciples  as  .fin.d  to  indigna«o„ 

•gamst  tho  tvro  brothers,  who  wore  apivxrontly  reganld  as  attomiitinK  to 

steal  a  inarch     on  tlum.    Tho  dispute  about  their  rank  in  the  U^tX 

k  n^cn  thus  becan.e  «e«oral.  and  it  was  when  He  oU.crvc^   he  comTmm 

h  S  1   r   l  "^'^'"'.'''^^y  ""«  '««'«>  "f  the  incident  alono  that  has 

iie"it  <"  \'*"''^' '';"' '' "  "^**'"^^ "'"  0-  -'"-t;" 

to      V.  •  ^\'r:^"''''  S"^'*'*"'  o*^^"-  •»•  "•.^•s..oi.linl  U.  the  n.ain  point 

ti'c   imrticular   ambitions  uf  James  and  John  or  th«ir  mother.     Ho 
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describing  the  principle  of  ariatocmtic  mnkiug  iu  other 
coinmimities.  These  He  speaks  o(  as  Gentila  Tliis 
designation,  however,  must  evidently  bo  tiikcu  not  oh  a 
racial  distinction,  but  rather  as  doBcriptiVo  of  those 
moral  characteristics  with  which  it  hiul  couio  to  bo 
associated  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  word  undctweut  a  biniilor 
evolution  to  that  of  the  word  fiup^apo^  among  the 
Creeks.*  The  words  jta/jan  and  hcatJun  have  a  siuiiUr 
history.  In  tlioir  primary  use  they  are  applicable  to  the 
dwellers  in  those  rural  districts  whero  pro-Christian 
foims  of  religion  lingei-ed  long  after  the  great  urban 
•ommunities  had  been  converted.  They  have  come, 
tl»eiofore,  to  denote  a  moral  character  oppo.sed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in  that  sense  they  might  very 
properly  be  used  to  represent  what  Christ  here  means 
by  the  term  Gentile.  For  His  intention  is  obviously 
to  describe  the  order  of  social  ranks  in  what  we  should 
call  a  pagan  or  heatlien  community,  that  is,  a  community 
conti-oUed  by  a  moral  spirit  inconsistent  with  His  ideal. 
In  such  a  community  superior  rank  is  indicated  by  power 
to  command  the  service  of  others,  the  nobleman  exorcis- 
ing some  kind  of  authority,  the  prince  or  chief  wielding 
a  complete  dominion  or  lordship  over  the  lower  ranks  iii 
orderins  them  to  do  hia  will.  AH  this  Christ  declares  to 
be  a  reversal  of  the  divine  order  of  social  ranks  which  He 
requires  His  followera  to  maintain.  "  Not  so  shall  it  be 
among  you."  In  the  new  society  which  you  are  to  form, 
if  a  man  wishes  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  noble  he  shall  do  so 
only  by  becoming  the  servant  of  the  rest ;  if  he  is  ambitious 
of  being  chief,  he  must  be  as  coniplctcly  at  the  service  of 

introtliiccs  tlio  tciiuljing  of  Jc«ms  Huiu>'y  »«  ooi-asionctl  by  "»  strifo  among 
them  which  cf  them  should  be  accountod  the  greJitcst. "    With  this  nassage 
it  in  worth  while  to  comiwitj  one  of  kimhwl  sijpafiwinee  iu  Matt,  xxiii. 
1-1'J. 
*  Abo/e,  p.  73. 
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the  olliers  ua  if  lie  wcro  tlieii-  «1hvc.i  Ami  tl.is  rovolutioii 
of  social  ranks  is  cujoincd  by  ChriHt  uot  ih  a  mere  theo- 
retical precept,  but  as  the  priuciple  which  actuaUy  inter- 
preted the  significance  of  His  own  life:  "For  even 
the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  served  by  others,  but  to 
6CI-VC  them,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

The   second   incident  to   which   reference   has   been 

made  puts  some  strain  on  the  sympathetic  imagination 

of  the  Western  mind.     The  whole  temper  ol  Western 

culture  has  tended  to  incapacitate  us  for  entering  with 

full  symputliy  into  the  satisfaction  which  tlie  Oriental 

mind   finds   in    the   expression   of    a    truth    by   some 

picturesque  symbol,  by  some  signifiamt  act,  rather  than 

by  language  of  prosaic  accuracy.     But  if  we  quicken  our 

sympathy  with  a  phase  of  mental  life  so  difFerent  from 

our  own,  wo  may  catch  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  profound 

significance   attaching   to   the  vividly  symbolic  act.  in 

which,  as  He  was  nearing  the  close  of  His  life,  the  Lord 

of  our  spiritual  civilisation  gave  expression  to  its  sublime 

ideal.     "He   riseth   from    supper,   and   laid   aside   His 

garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.     Then 

lie  poured  water   into    a   bason,  and   began    to  wash 

His  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with   the   towel 

wherow)^? .  He  was  girded.  ...  So  after  Ho  had  washed 

their  fe..,  aivl   had  taken    His  garments,  and  was  set 

down  agam,  .fe  said  unto  them.  Know  ye  what  I  have 

done  to  you  ?     Ye  call  Me  Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say 

well ;  for  so  I  am.     If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master, 

iMve  washed   your  feet;   ye   ought   also   to  wash   one 

another's  feet.     For  I  have  given  you  an  exmiplc,  that  ye 

f-'hould  do  (to  one  a  lother)  as  I  have  done  to  you."  2 

'  Here  again,  uiifortiiiiately,  tho  Authorised  Version  rouaors  SouXov  by 
mu.  Consequently  tlio  Jbrce  of  tlio  distinctiou  between  this  word 
aiKl  oia^o^oj  (translated  miiiUlcr)  is,  wholly  lost. 

■  Julin  xiii.  1-17, 
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Tuacliiiig  80  spiritual,  so  free  fj'oin  any  narrow  litorallHui 
interpreting  tlie  practical  requirements  of  moral  life, 
ight  well  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  evidence  of  its 
m  universality.  But  an  attitude  of  destructive 
dicalism  in  the   treatment  of    Christianity  continues 

times  to  assert  that  the  Master's  ethical  and  religious 
eas  were  restricted  by  the  narrowest  nationalism 
evailing  among  His  countrymen,  and  that  His  teaching 
ceived  its  cosmopolitan  interpretation  first  from  the 
inius  of  St.  Paul.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  wholly 
jedless  to  review  the  evidence  from  Christ's  own  life 
id  language  of  the  Immanitariau  catholicity  wliich 
laracteriscd  His  teaching. 

1,  At  the  outset  we  come  upon  one  general  feature 
hich  is  traceable  through  all  the  language  of  our  Lord 
om  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  His  life.  That  is, 
;is  use  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man."  In  regard  to  this 
tie  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  questions  which 
ill  form  subjects  of  controversy  in  the  criticism  of  the 
ospels.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that, 
I  speaking  of  Himself,  Christ  uniformly  uses  this  name 
I  preference  to  any  other.  This  fact  becomes  all  the 
lore  striking  when  it  appears  that,  all  through  the 
[cw  Testament,  tlic  name  is  never  applied  to  Him 
y  any  other  person,  except  in  one  solitary  instance 
rhei-o  it  is  used  in  what  appears  to  be  a  quotation 
L'om  His  own  words.^     Commonly,  when  any  of  Christ's 

*  The  exception  occurs  in  the  exclamation  of  the  first  inavtyr,  Stoplicn  : 
Behold,  I  sec  heaven  open,  and  tlio  Son  of  Mm  standing  on  the  right 
and  of  God  "  (Acts  vii.  5G).  In  the  circunislaiicos  in  which  these  words 
ere  spoken,  it  was  natural  tliut  the  martyr  should  seek  strength  by 
jflecting  on  the  calm  endurance  with  which  his  Master  had  stood  a 
imilar  trial ;  and  when  the  glory  of  tlio  victorious  Saviour  Hashed  on 
is  soul,  it  was  natmal  also  that  ho  should  describe  it  in  the  very  hui- 
uagc  in  which  it  had  been  foretold  by  the  Saviour  Himself:  "Here- 
ftor  shall  yc  sec  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
oming  iu  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Mult.  xxvi.  C4).     It  may  surely  bo 
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counti-ynien  appeal  to  Ilim  for  pity,  tl.cy  utldrosscd  Ilim 
not  as  tlic  Son  of  Man,  but  as  tJ.o  Son  of  David.  Both 
of  tliesc  names  sconi  to  Iiavo  been  in  use  among  the 
coutemporaries  of  Christ  as  titles  of  the  expected 
Messiali ;  and  it  is  simply  of  infinite  meaning  that  He 
uniformly  avoided  tlie  purely  national  title  which  His 
countrymen  prcfciTcd.  and  confined  Himself  to  the 
unnnstakably  humanitarian  title,  the  Son  of  Man. 

2.  Another    feature    of    significance   in    the   life    of 
CJirist  is  His  general  attitude  towards  tlio  Samaritans 
contrasted    with    the    .well-known    prejudice    of     His' 
countiymen  against  that  people.     This  attitude  appears 
(1)  m  the   fact   that   He   never   seems    to  make   any 
scruple  against  going  through  Samaria  in  His  journeyings 
between   Galilee  .and  Judea ;   (2)  in   the  story  of   the 
bumaritan  woman  ;i   (3)  in    His   reply  to  James   and 
Jehu  when  they  wanted  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  a  Samaritan  village ; «  (4)  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
bamariton;3   (5)  in  the  remark  which  He  made  when 
It  was  ob.scrved  that  out  uf  a  number  of  lepers  who  had 
been  healed  the  only  one  wlio  returned  to  give  tlianks 
was  a  Samaritan:  "None  Jiave  been  found  to  return  and 
give  gloiy  to  God  save  this  man  of  another  race."* 

re.'ar,lod  as  merely  oiio  of  the  freaks  of  modern  criticism,  that  a  rccout 
work  by  a  Fcl  ow  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  should  broach  the 
M8tonca   par^  ox  that  Christ  never  applied  tlie  title  Son  of  Man  to 

mien,  by  If.  W.  Garrod.    Loudon,  190G). 
;  John  iv.  5-42.  '  Luke  ix.  51-56. 

Lulce  X  30-37.     It  has  been  remarked  that,  while  Jesus  speaks  of 
th.  Sau.aritins  quite  naturally  un.lcr  their  proper  name  (ver.  33  ;  of. 

ll  r  ""■  "''iiv  '*','"'  ■^'■"'  "^°''''^  ""=""S  ^'"^  "*^"»''  •■•«  if  it  polluted 
l>»  l.ps ;  and  therefore  the  "lawyer."  to  whom  this  parable  is  addressed 
J'jwers  the  question  as  to  which  was  nciffhbour  to  the  man  who  had 
jalien  au.oug  thieves  by  the  description,   "  He  that  i^bowed  mercy  on 

*  Luke  xvii.  IS. 
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The  import  of  thcso  more  gcucial  facts  is  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  particular  iucidcRts,  of  whicli  the  most 
important  may  be  noticed  here.  Thus,  at  an  early 
period  of  His  life  we  find  a  request  made  to  Jesus  by 
the  centurion  of  the  Eoman  garrison  at  Capernaum, 
rhat  this  officer  was  not  an  Israelite  eitlicr  by  birth  or 
by  religious  profession,  is  absolutely  certain  from  the 
remark  of  Jesus  that  He  had  not  found  so  much  faith 
3ven  in  Israel.  Yet  His  conduct  to  the  Gentile  soldier 
ran  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  national  prejudices  of 
His  countrymen.  These  prejudices,  moreover,  could  not 
bave  been  smitten  with  a  more  destructive  blow  than 
Lhat  struck  by  the  memorable  words  with  which  He 
iollowed  up  the  incident:  "Many  shall  come  from  the 
jast  and  the  west,  ar  '  sluiU  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
[saac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the 
ihildren  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  ca^t  into  outer 
iarkness."  ^ 

3.  These  words,  especially  in  their  concluding 
jlause,  iudicate  that  already  our  Lonl  luul  conic  into 
ionilict  with  the  ruling  authorities  of  His  country.  This 
lontlict  was  soon  to  deepen,  and  to  give  a  dominant 
:-one  to  His  teaching.  He  was  thus  led  to  explain 
in  a  variety  of  ways  that  the  Israelites  had  no  exclusive 
3laim  to  divine  favour,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
jpen  to  all  the  races  of  men.  The  most  specific  and 
powerful  utterances  of  this  drift  are  to  be  found  in  the 
iater  parables  of  His  life,  which  bear  the  impress  cf 
baviug  been  spoke.,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
jnmity  He  had  to  face  from  the  rulers  of  the  people 
ivas  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  The  truth  is  faintly 
touched  already  in  tlie  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,^  in 
Aie  attitude  ascribed  to  the  elder  brother,  combined  with 
iho  kindly  remonstrance  of  the  father.  It  is  also 
1  Matt.  viii.  5-13.  '  Luke  xv.  Il-a2. 
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implied  in  the  ptirablo  of  tJie  riiarisco  and  the  rubli«in.» 
It   is   indicated   nioro   clearly   in   the   pamblo   of   the 
kxbourcra  in  the  Vineyard,*  especially  wlien  interpreted 
m  the  light  of   the   startling   paradox  with    which   it 
closes,  that  "the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last." 
There  are  two  companion-pa  i/ables,  however,  in  which  the 
meaning  of   the  Great   Teacher   becomes  unmistakable. 
One  is  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons,»  with  its  strong 
compLaiut  against  His  hearers,  that  even  publicans  and 
harlots  were  entering   the   kingdom  of   heaven   before 
them.     The  other  is  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husband- 
men.*     Here   the   meaning   is   firat    indicated    by   tho 
woKis,   quoted    from   P8.c.xviii.  22,   about    the    stone 
which   tho  builders   had  rejected   being   put   into   the 
position   of    head    coruer-stonc.      Then    to   place    tlic 
application  beyond  all  possibility  of  misundei-standing, 
He  bluets  into  tho  solemn  warning,  "  Therefore  say  °i 
unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you, 
and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  5* 
If  up  to  tliis  time  there  liad  been  any  doubt  us  to  His 
meanmg  among  the  rulers  of  His  people,  there  remamcd 
room  for  doubt  no  longer.     "  They  perceived    that  He 
spike  of  them,"  and  they  would  at  once  have  taken  violent 
measures  to  silence  Him  but  for  their  fear  of  the  people. 
The  two  parables  mentioned  last  seem  to  have  been 
followed  directly  by  another,  in  which  their  teaching  is 
even  more  distinctly  conveyed.     Thh^  is  the  parable  of 
the  Marriage   Feast.*     In   the   refusal   of   the   invited 

.!  If '^'-'  =f^"i-  9-14.  *  2  Matt.  XX.  I-IG. 

-  Matt.  xxi.  28-32.  •.  Matt.  xxi.  33-44. 

Ihore  13  evidently  au  echo  of  this  warning  in  tho  ii.omorable  declara- 
tion of  Paul  and  Burn.al>aa  to  the  Jews  of  Autioch  in  Vrndia,  "  It  waa 
necessary  that  tho  word  of  God  should  fim  havo  been  spoken  to  you  • 
ou  aecu.fcyo  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  your.seIves  uuwortliy  of  ever-' 
lasting  hfc,  lo,  wo  turn  to  tho  GciiLilo»"  (Acts  xiii.  40). 

'  >lm.  xxii.  1-14.    Luko  xiv.  lC-24  soems  another  vuv^iou  of  tho  same. 
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lests,  in  tho  judgment  that  they  liad  thus  shown 
lomsdvcs  unworthy,  and  in  tho  sentence  that  therefore 
)ne  of  them  should  tasto  of  the  feast,  there  is  obviously 
renewal  of  tho  complaint  against  the  Jews  for  their 
jection  of  the  great  boon  which  had  been  put  within 
leir  reach.  In  like  manner  the  extension  of  tho 
ijected  boon  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  is 
mounced  once  more,  under  tho  form  of  the  King's 
immand  to  his  servants  to  "go  out  quicldy  into  the 
reets  and  lanes  of  tho  city,  and  bring  in  liither  the 
)or  and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  and  tho  blind  " ;  and 
I  the  second  command,  to  "go  into  the  highways  and 
idges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  tho  liouse  may 
3  filled."  It  was  thus  nothing  more  than  a  summing 
p  of  the  general  ;  .  ching  of  His  life,  when  at  the  close 
ir  Lord  commissioned  His  apostles  to  "go  and  make 
sciples   in    all    the    nations — fjtaOrjTevcare    irdvra  ra 

4.  There  are  only  two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
hich   oven  scorn   to  give  a  colour    to    tho    theory  of 

narrow  nationalism  in  His  ethical  and  religious 
empathies.  One  of  these  arose  from  His  journey  in 
le  most  northerly  region  of  Talestine  bordering  on 
yrria.*  There,  notwithstanding  His  desire  to  avoid 
3tice,  He  was  sought  by  a  woman  who  is  described 
5  a  Canaanite  or  Syrophenician  of  Greek  culture.  She 
as  thus  certainly  a  Gentile.  She  sought  Him  to  cure 
3r  daughter,  who  was  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit, 
.nxious  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  publicity,  He  told 
er  that  His  work  was  confined  to  "  the  lost  sheep  of  tho 
ouse  of  Israel."  ,  She  persisted,  however,  in  her  appeal, 
id  was  met  by  a  statement  about  the  limitation  of  His 
ork,  reiterated  in  stronger  form.     "  It  is  not  meet  to 

»  Matt,  xxvlii.  19  ;  cf.  Luko  xxiv.  17. 
■■>  Matt.  XV.  21-28  ;  ilark  -  '  *^4-30. 
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t:ikc  the  oliildron's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dorrs " 
To  the  Western  mind   the   form   of   oxpresaion   seom's 
harsl,;    Imt   when    wc   take    note   of    the   thoroughly 
Oriental  style  of  the  whole  conversation,  and    bear  in 
inind  the  character  of  the  speaker,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  tlio  phmse  as  other  than  a  commonplace  figure  of 
speech  which  had  lost  all  offensiveness  by  its  familiar 
use      rhis   was   evidently  the  spirit  in   which   it  was 
understood  by  the  woman  hoi-self.  who,  with  a  sort  of 
uistnictivc  genius  quickened  by  motherly  afFection   was 
ready  with  a  happy  repartee,  "  Yes,  Lord ;  yet  the 'dogs 
eat  of  the  cmmbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table  " 
Ihereupon    the   action  of   our   Lord   proved   that   His 
limitation  of  His  work  was  never  meant  as  the  expression 
of  .-my  umvernl  or  eternal  law.     He  certainly  could  not 
have  mtenr^d  to  elevate  the  national  prejudice  of  His 
countrymen  into  a  general  principle  of  moral  life;  for  on 
recognising  the  strength  of  her  faith  He  acceded  at  once 
to  the  mother's  request,  in  the  same  hmnanitarian  spirit 
m  winch  He  had  before  been  moved  by  the  xaith  of  the 
Ivoman  centurion  at  Capernaum. 

In  all  this  it  is  n.>t  difficult  to  read  the  purpose  of 
Uinst.     The  consciousness  that  He  was  « not  sent  but 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel »  was  simply  a 
recognition  of  the  insupemble  limitations  which  restrict 
all   human    labour.     He  saw  that,  by  the  laws  which 
govern  the  life  of  man.  His  work  would  necessarily  be 
most  effective  among  His  o^vn  people ;   but  His  clear 
insight  mto   the  import  of   this   fact   never   let   Him 
imagine   that  it  formed  an  irremovable  barrier  against 
any  extension  of  His  work  among  other  nations  when 
the  providence  of  God  opened  an  opportunity  for  such 
extension.     TJiis    explanation   will   apply   to   the  other 
nicident  in    the   life  of   CJuist,  which   Jias   also   been 
sometimes  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  narrowness  of 
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His  aim.  That  is  His  commission  to  the  Twelve  wlien 
L!icy  were  first  sent  out  as  His  aiK)stlcs.  As  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  of  tliis  commission,  the  fullest 
md  most  continuous  rci)oit  is  given  by  Matthew 
[eh.  X.).  The  words  of  special  imiwrt  liero  arc  the 
lifth  and  sixth  verses,  where  our  Lord  repeats  a  phrase 
jf  His  declaration  to  the  Syrophenician  woman,  "  Into 
iny  way  of  the  Gentiles  go  not,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  do  not  enter ;  but  go  yo  rather  to  the  slieep 
)f  the  house  of  Israel  that  aro  lost."  This  limitation 
)f  the  commission  was  never  understood  to  be  an 
mmutable  law.  Obviously  it  was  not  so  understood 
)y  the  apostles  themselves.  As  soon  as  it  was  really 
)ossible  they  carried  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of 
rudaism  among  Samaritans  and  pagans,  so  that,  before 
he  first  generation  had  passed  away  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  Ho  had  won  disciples  in  every  province  of  the 
loman  Empire. 

§  2.  The  Moral  Ideal  in  the  Teaching  of  the 

Apostles 

With  the  exposition  now  given  of  the  ethical  teaching 
f  Christ  it  is  not  necessary  to  eutcr  with  any  great 
etail  into  that  of  the  apostles.  It  will  be  sufficient 
3  point  out  how  clearly  they  grasped  the  ethical 
ignificance  of  their  Master's  teacliing  and  life.  For 
lis  purpose  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  two 
rincipal  representatives  of  the  apostles  in  the  New 
estaraent,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  one  dominating  the 
irlier,  another  the  later  period  of  the  apostolic  age. 

1.  In  the  writings  of  Paul  there  are  two  passages  of 
L'ime  importance  for  our  purpose. 

(1)  One  of  these  is  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
pistle   to   tlie    Corinthians.      This    chapter   affords   a 
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noble  example  of  that  tendency  i„  the  mind  of  H,. 
«,.ostIe  to  g.vo  way  w  u  fervouv  of  senthuent  wl, L, 
n*s  h,s  language  at  times  into  tho  region  of  p^hT 
ri.e  cljapter.  ,n  not,  i,  .eally  a  lyrie  i„  p„^  ^^^ 
P  c-  .nmcnt  exce  e„eo  of  love..  The  nu.donTdivi  j^ 
0    the  lieeoned  Text  into  chapters  and  v.,«s^„^X 

.r  ThTL't.  •^'^"^  '''«^^^"  ?~f  x-s 

Me.     Then  to  this  injunctioir  the  apostle  adds  tl.nt  h! 
l.a«  a  n.ost  e..oellent  way  to  point  Tut  by  which  Iho^e 
g..cos  may  be  attained;  and  following  up  this  proml 
.0  bu«  s  rnto  poetic  rapture  over  the    upreme  X 
t1»  md.pen.,able   necessity,  of  love  in   ti^e   clr'tt" 

i.om.  .MIL  8-10.     These  verses  follow  au  iniunction  to 

none.     n,en  tho  apostle  seems  to  realise  the  neoes«tv 

of  o.y,,luu„„g    that    there  is  indeed  one  debt  of  wMeh 

.  .  n„p„ss,ble  to  be  quit;  and  that  is  the  debt  of  tt 

Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another  •  for  1,!.' 

::'  'r"'  '^  "=»-  ■-  -mpletely  fnUiutd  the  Lw 

murder,  Ihou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  and 
whatever  other  eommau.huent  oue.^  may  be,  are  M 

to  liiivc  oii-iuated  in  WvclifPa  vor.  1,       T^  ti'"islation  appears 

titntoil  in  sonio  of  the  early  trinlS,  i,  !""  ''"""^^  »"'^- 
Genevan  (ICCO),  and  ha,  E  I'^l  ',       ^^°«"'    ^^^^^^  '^"'I  «'« 

Version  of  our  dVltt  worth  ^vS.^"■Tr{  '''^*'""^^  ^"  «>"  «<»V'''«'J 
''"to-.lyaHello.Lic^ror      ttt^^^^^^^ 

«r.U.i,  and  ,,„,  evidently  been  coin  d  fi-om  t  f  '7  '^'T'"^  ^'"'^ 
frenncntoccnn-onec  in  the  Scptu^  l^^ovc, 'LTr  '"''  ''"*  '" 
a''")utj  IJcIIuni.stic  Jews.  ^  '  *'  ^^"^  '"  common  uso 
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ndcr  ono  head  ^  in  this  aaying,  namely, '  Thou  shalt  love 
liy  neighbour   as   thysolf.'     Lovo  worketh    no   evil  to 
eighbours;   therefoio  lovo  is  the  fulfilment '  of  law." 
Though   those  are   the   main  paasagcs  of   St.  Paul's 
Titiuga   expressly  dealing  with  the  supremo  principle 
f  Christian  morality,  yet  the  whole  trend  of  his  teaching 
ms  in  the  sane  direction.     Thus  ho  sees  in  the  life  and 
Bath  of  Christ  the  type  of  that  love  which  is  demanded 
I  His  followers.     "  Hardly,"  ho  says,  "  for  a  just  man 
ould  ono  die;  though  perhaps  for  the  good  man  one 
ould  even  dare  to  die.     But  God  proves  His  own  love 
►  us,  because,  while  we  wore  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
J."/»     Again  ho  indicates  in  a  significant  instance  how 
rery  denaand  of   moral  life  must  be  subordinated    to 
ve.     It  is  when  he  refers  to  the  speaking  of  the  truth, 
ven  that  obligation,  with  all  its  impeiative   require- 
ents,  is  yet  qualified  by  the  more  imperative  obligation 
the  supreme  law  of   morality;  and   some  at   least 
the  casuistical  problems  which  have  beer  raised  in 
gaiu   to  veracity  would    bo   easily  solved  if   it  wero 
'rne   in   mind    that   the   truth   is   to   be   spoken   in 

2.  The  Apostle  John  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the 
3rnul  foundation  of  the  moral  law  in  the  miture  of  tlie 
•eator:  "God  is  Love."^  This  gives  its  distinctive 
aracter  to  his  Gospel,  which  thuvS  becomes  an  historical 
position  of  the  theme,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
to  give  His  only-begotten  Son,  in  order  that  whosoever 
lieveth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  liavc  eternal 
J.""     .His   Epistles,   especially    the    first    and   most 

This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  amKctpaXaioOrat.    necaintnlare  seems  to 
e  been  coined  by  one  of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  translate  this  verb.        ' 
UX-^pufia  is  not  the  act  of  eojni.leliiig,  rX-^puxrif,  but  the  result  of  the 
f'o  completed  thing,  the  comiilcmeut,  totality,  or  sum. 
^       V-  7-8.  *  Eph.  iv.  15. 

1  Joi.<t  iv.  8. 
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iniiKji-tant,  arc  variatious  of  the  samo  theme.  It  u  on 
this  ground  ho  holds  tliot  no  man  can  bo  said  to  be 
boru  of  God,  to  know  God,  or  to  lovo  God,  unless  ho 
liumifests  his  higher  birth,  his  knowledge,  and  his  lovo  of 
God  in  tho  lovo  of  his  fcllow-men.*  There  is  oven  a 
startling  intensity  in  the  language  which  expresses  his 
indignant  refusal  to  recognise  any  divorce  between  tho 
love  of  God  and  tho  love  of  man:  "If  a  man  say  I 
love  God,  while  he  hateth  his  brother,  ho  is  a  liar:  for 
lie  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  * 

» It  ii  worth  while  to  note  with  attention  this  idontiQcation  (1)  of  the 
knowkdge  wiUi  the  love  of  God  ;  (2)  of  both  with  tho  .piritiul  proc<«. 
deunboJ  as  being  bom  of  God  ;  (3)  of  all  three  wiUi  the  love  of  mc-u. 
Compare  1  John  li.  2-4,  ir.  J6,  20    :i,  r.  2-4. 

» 1  John  iv.  20. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  IN  11^  SUBJECl'IVE 

ASPECT 


CHAPTER   I 
GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS 

T  has  been  already  explained  ^  that  virtue  presents 
wo  aspects.  In  one  it  refers  to  the  character  of  the 
irtuous  man  himself ;  in  the  other,  to  his  rehtions  with 
Dciety.  The  former  is  commonly  described  as  personal, 
idividual,  private ;  the  latter,  as  social.  In  the  former 
spect,  virtue  does  not  look  beyond  the  subjective 
ondition  of  sthe  moral  being ;  the  latter  indicates  his 
bjective  relations.  Briefly,  therefore,  the  two  may  bo 
istinguished  as  subjective  and  objective.  In  its  sub- 
ictivo  aspect  vutue  exhibits  the  moral  intelligence 
iraing  at  the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable, 
hat  means  his  true  well-being.  In  this  aspect,  there- 
»re,  it  has  often  been  observed,  virtue  is  identical  with 
(If-love  in  the  most  reasonable  sense  of  the  term,  that 
,  with  a  love  which  seeks  the  true  good  of  the  lover 
inisulf.  It  is  true  tliat  the  term  self-love  is  used  with 
considerable  variation  of  meaning.  It  lias,  in  fact,  been 
nietimes  degraded  to  denote  the  vicioiLs  principle  of 

*  Abo'  0,  pp.  28-30. 
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r  ondiicl  winch  ir  more  ilefinitoly  rtigmatisotl  as  ^Ifidmm 
I.«t.  tho  aiiroi-cnco  bctweou  soKlshnoss  and  solMovo  Iioa 
long  Icon  a  commonplace  among  moralists.     Tliis  difror- 
cncc  otigl.t  to  bo  made  clear.     It  is  fouudod  on  an  old 
pHychologicid  distinction  wliich  recognises  a  higher  and 
u  lower  self  in  every  man.     The  love  of  self,  therefore. 
iiuiy  obviously  bo  interpreted  in  reference  to  either.     It 
amy  thus  be  applied   to  characteristics  which  are  not 
only  diflerent.  but  rpposed.  imismuch  as  the  claims  of 
tho  higher  self  must  often  come  ir  :;o  conflict  with  those 
of  the  lower.     It  is  these  divergent  characteristics  that 
ara  distinguished   in    English    ethical   terminology   by 
self-love  and  selfishness.     Self-love  has  thus  come  to  mean 
the  individual's  regard  for  his  own  real  good.     Selfish- 
,  ness,  on  the  contitirj',  does  not  in  propriety  imply  any 
regard  for  self  at  all,  but  rather  a  want  of  regarcl  for 
others.     The  selfish   man,  therefore,  in  general  is  one 
who  allows  himself  indulgences  which  imply  no  regard 
for  Ills  own  interests  any  more  than  for  the  interests  of 
other  persons.* 

In  its  distuictive  sense  self-love  may  thus  be  regai-ded 
us  comprehending  all  pei-sonal  virtue.  It  is  that 
rational  desire  and  endeavour  which  aim  at  the  highest 
good  of  tho  individual.  But  as  that  good  can  be  found 
only  m  a  chamcter  of  perfect  virtue,  sell'-lovo  may  not 
unfairly  be  regarded  as  including  the  entire  splicre  of 
morality,  social  as  well  as  personal.  In  this  fact  also 
may  be  found  tho  logical  source  and  a  plausible  fouuda- 

»  T1.C  distinction  goca  back  to  the  admiraMe  chapter  on  the  sclMover 
tXrt  m  Amtot  e's  m    Nic.  ix.  ?     It  fon„s  a  prominent  fcat..ro 

Jr^t  uulthedcvcul!!  ,scr,no«H,  with  tho  profaco  to  UhmvIioIo  colle/tion. 
An  daborato  exiK^sitioii  of  tho  distinction  i.  given  by  Dugald  Stewart  iu 
hsPUoso},hi,  of  the  Active  and  Mwral  P^ers,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.     The  pay- 

01  iliuHiation  ,«  Trolcssor  Jainca'  iVwicv^a  of  rsydiolv,j,j,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 
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ion  of  those  thcorio«  which  in  technical  language  aitj 
IcHcrilHJtl  tt.s  egiritUk.  Unfoilunul-cly  nionl  at  thcKC 
hooricn  piiK-eed  on  the  juwumptiou  that  the  chief  end 
i  life  ia  the  individuurs  pew)nul  plouHiirc.  Still  na 
lillVi-cut  indivlduftla  draw  tlioir  pleasures  from  dilleitsnt 
oui-ees,  the  egoistic  ideal  admits  of  extremely  dillbrcnt 
uterpretations.  These  interpretations  have  sometimes 
con  distinguished  by  reserving  the  name  Hetlonism  for 
he  theory  which  identifies  the  chief  end  of  life  with 
/hat  is  commonly  understood  by  pleasure  (vBomj) ;  while 
he  theory  which  defines  that  end  by  the  higher  concept 
f  happiness  {tvhat^iovla)  is  spoken  of  as  Eudemonisra. 
L  still  higher  ideal  is  tliat  which  wo  express  by 
lesscdness;  and  a  theory  selecting  this  ideal  might 
ppropriately  be  named  Mukarism,  and  would  come 
earer  to  Christian  thought  on  the  subject*  In  this 
igher  concept  of  blessedness,  Christianity  evolves  into 
learer  light  the  truth  obscurely  embodied  in  hetlonistic 
nd  eudemonistic  theories.  Even  that  loftier  Egoism, 
hich  takes  personal  perfection  rather  than  iKSi-sonal 
ijoymc*it  as  the  ideal  of  life,  finds  expression,  as  wo 
ave  seen  already,  in  the  injunction,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even 
J  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  * 

'  Uedonvnn  is  a  luiKlcrn  coinage.  But  tiiaifioviaixit  aud  tiaicapurfUt  wcro 
th  used  in  ancient  Greek  litoraturo,  not,  indeed,  to  describe  philosophical 
coriua,  but  in  the  sense  of  felicitation,  congratulation,  pronouncing 
ppy  or  blessed.  The  two  words,  in  fact,  are  sonietiraes  combined  lika 
nonynis,  as  in  Aristotle's  Ith'turie,  i.  9.  34,  and  in  Ccbos'  Tabula, 
iii.  4.  Still  the  adjective  ^d*a/)  ex))ivsscd  uu  essentially  higher  idea 
an  tiiaifiuv,  the  idea  of  a  blessedness  transcending  the  accidents  of 
lie.  It  was,  tlicrcJ'orc,  the  tcnn  proiK-rly  applied  to  tlio  gods,  and,  like 
B  Oerniau  aelUj,  to  the  dead.  As  an  ethical  thcoiy,  Makarism  finds  a 
icf  exjucssion  in  u  soutonco  often  quoted  from  the  chapter  on  "The 
erkating  Yua"  in  Curlylo's  Sartor  Jiesurlw.  "  Thm-c  is  in  man  a 
ghtr  than  Love  of  Happiness;  ho  can  do  without  Happiness,  and 
toad  thereof  find  Ulcsscdncsi." 
'  Above,  p.  24. 
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Ihc    truth    is    that    Christianity  offers   au   adequnte 
recogmtiou,  and  therefore  a  scientific  iutcrprctation   of 
all  tlie  vuncd  aspects  of  moral  life.     Cliristian  Ethics 
IS  thus  neither  an  exclusive  Egoism  uor  an  exclusive 
Altruism.     It  ofl'crs  rather  the  true  reconciliation  of  the 
two   systems.     This   reconciliation    is    reached    by   the 
loftier  significance  to  which  Egoism  is  raised  by  Christian 
tbought.     It  lias  become  almost  a  commonplace  in  the 
history  of   spiritual  life,  that  Christianity  brought  the 
mimite  worth  of  the  individual  into  a  prominence  which 
i!  had  never  received  before.     TJie  development  of  this 
conception   has    been    a    slow   process    in    the   moral 
civihsation   of   the  world.     There   are   glimpses  of   an 
early  stage  of  social  history  when  the  moral  worth  of 
the  muividual  is  scarcely  recognised  at  all.     That  is  the 
stage  already  referred  to  as  tribal.^     One  of  the  common 
features  of  tribal  society  is  the  fact  that  the  individual 
a.s  an  independent  moral  personality,  is  not  yet  clearly 
clurerentiatcd  from   his   tribe.       Accordingly  moral   re- 
spoiLsibility  and   all    the    moral    ideas    it    involves    are 
associated  rather  with  the  tribe  than  with  the  individual 
tribesman.     If  a  member  of  one  tribe  kills  a  member 
of  another,  tlie  guilt  of  the  wrong  is  not  conceived  as 
attaching  solely  to  the  wrong-i'oer.  even  though  he  may 
be  perfectly  well  known,  and  though  it  may  be  known 
also  that  no  other  person  aided  or  abetted  him  in  any 
way.     The  whole  tribe  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  wrong,  and  must  tender  the  customary  atonement. 
ilie  same  phenomenon    is  witnessed  where  a   tnbc    is 
divided  into  clans,  and  clans  into  families.     The  whole 
0  an  or  the  whole  family  is  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
0    a  single  ii,eiiiber.     Tiio  result  is  that  the  tribal  stage 
of  social  evolution  is  commonly  characterised  by  chronic 
wava   between    neighbouring    tribes,  by  clan  feuds  and 

'  Above,  p.  41. 
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family  feuds  that  arc  canicd  down  from  one  generation 
to  another.^ 

The  moral  confusions  of  this  social  condition  fill  many 
a  page  of  primitive  history,  and  are  reflected  in  many  of 
the  legends  of  prehistoric  time.  Even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  all  its  comparatively  exalted  tu  w.iHty, 
those  moral  confusions  may  be  traced  tlioiij,d;oiil  a 
considerable  part  of  Hebrew  history.  The  -.di'sy  story 
of  Achan's  theft,  involving  in  his  puuishmeno  .'iIl  v^^'oh. 
family  along  with  his  cattle  as  well  as  his  plunder,*  and 
from  a  later  period  the  similar  story  of  Haman,  forming 
the  chief  incident  in  the  Book  of  Eather,^  give  sufficient 
illustration.  But  it  appears  that  at  no  very  late  period 
the  higher  moral  intelligence  of  the  Hebrews  must  have 
begun  to  revolt  against  such  a  disastrous  lack  of  moral 
discrimination.*  It  is  explicitly  prohibited  in  the 
Dcuteronomic  revision  of  "  the  law  " :  "  The  fathers  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  bo  put  to  death  for  the  fathers:  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."°  It  is  this 
prohibition  that  is  said  in  both  of  the  Hebrew  Histories 
to  have  guided  King  Amaziah  in  punishing  only  the 
actual  murderers  of  his  father,  not  their  children.^     But 
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'  Here  it  must  suffieo  to  refer  generally  to  tlio  literature  dealing  with 
tribal  life  for  illustrations  of  tlie  moral  phenomena  referred  to  ;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Parkman  gives  a  peculiarly  interesting 
deHcription  of  the  facts  of  tribal  responsibility  and  of  the  elaborate 
ritual  of  atonement  which  it  sometimes  demanded  in  the  case  of  a  murder 
by  a  Huruii  of  a  man  connected  with  the  Jesuit  mission  to  the  Huron 
Indians.     See  his  Jesuits  ut  Horth  America,  pp.  354-300. 

s  Josh.  vii.  *  See  especially  ch.  ix.  13-14. 

<This  revolt  is  traced  at  some  Icngtli  iu  an  article  on  "The  Rise  of 
Individuiilism  among  the  Hebrews,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Siuitli,  iu  The 
American  JmmuU  of  Theology  for  April  1900.  Uy  ludividualism  the 
writer  means  the  con.sciousncss  of  individual  as  distinguished  from  tribal 
responsibility. 

*  Deut.  x?:iv.  16.  "  2  Kings  xiv.  G  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4. 
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the  scntinicut  of  this  prohibition  finds  clearer  and  nobler 
expre^ion  in  the  teacliing  of  the  prophets.     Besides  a 
brief  but  pithy  utterance  of  Jei-emiah,i  the  theme  takes 
up  a  whole  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel ; «  and  within 
he  compass  of  ctliical  and  religious  literatui-e  it  would 
be  difhcult  to  find  language  of  loftier  eloquence  in  the 
enunemtion  of  a  great  truth  of  spiritual  life.     Ezekiel 
starts  from  a  confusion  of  popular  thought  with  regard 
to    he  effects  of  Jieredity.     The  confusion  had  become 
such   a   commonplace    assumption    as    to    have   found 
embodiment  ma  homely  proverb  which  forms  also  the 
gist  of   Jeremiah's   brief  protest:   "The   fathei-s   have 
eaen  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
eilge       The  idea  embodied  in  this  proverb  had  received 
an  ethical  mterpretation  which  involves  an  unscientific 
as  well  a^  immoral  and  irreligious,  confusion  of  thought' 
It  fails  to  discriminate  the  law  of  moral  responsibility 
rom  the  law  of  simple  sequence  in  nature.     Men  are 
thus  made  responsible  for  facts  entailed  by  the  law  of 
heredity    over  wln'ch    they  Imve    no    control     This    is 
he  confusion  which  the  pi-ophet  denounces.     Against 
heredity  as  a  fact  in  nature  he  says  nothing;  and  with 
the  teaching  of  modem  science  we  can  appreciate  his 
silence      But  whatever  may  bo  the  qualities  whicli  by 
luitumi    causation    aio     tranaiuittod    from    parents    to 
'f'f'^^Sr-and  on  this  point  the  science  of  our  time  is 
Btill  m  the  midst  of  an  unsettled  controversy,— there  is 
no  mheritance  of  moral  values.     For  moral  worth,  for 
merit   or   guilt,   every   individual    stands   on   his   own 
ooting.     "  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son   ;    the    righteousness    of    the    righteous   and   the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  each  of  them 
iiHUvidually. 


among 


'  Jcr.  xxxi.  29-30. 
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The  Hebrew  mind  had  been  thus  brought  to  recognise 
ie  independent  moral  worth  of  the  iudividuul  personality, 
he  Greeks  also  had  reached  a  similar  co  ception,  though 
y  a  different  road.  The  development  of  the  conception 
luong  the  Greeks  was  fostei-ed  by  the  breaking  up  of 
le  old  form  of  political  orgt.  isation  which  had  divided 
le  people  of  Greece  into  a  number  of  sepai-ate  petty 
tjitcs.  That  primitive  form  of  society  retained 
Ljcessarily  some  of  the  features  of  tribal  life.  The 
[dividual  found  a  sphere  for  the  larger  part  of  his 
loral  activity  in  civic  duties.  His  moral  worth,  there- 
»re,  came  to  be  estimated  not  so  much  by  his  excellence 
tperv)  as  an  individual,  but  by  his  excellence  in 
tizenship.  The  loss  of  independence,  however,  by  the 
d  States  excluded  their  citizens  from  the  pohtical 
itivity  which  had  made  up  a  large  part  of  their  moral 
fa  In  that  sphere,  therefore,  they  could  no  longer  find 
lat  complete  satisfaction  which*  forms  for  every  man 
is  chief  good.  They  had  to  seek  that  satisfaction  not 
I  the  public  work  of  citizenship,  but  ir  '-5  private 
ork  of  personal  culture.     Accordingly,  for  )r  three 

aituries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  it  ha  .  oecome  a 
>mmonplace  among  pagan  morahsts  —  Sceptics  and 
picureans  as  well  as  Stoics — that  the  virtuous  man 
18  an  independent  worth  from  which  he  can  derive 
>mplete  satisfaction,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  moral 
aining  ought  to  be  the  development  of  this  self- 
ifficiency  (ainapKeia). 

But  after  tlie  most  generous  interpretation  is  allowed 
r  the  noblest  utterances  of  Hebrew  as  well  as  of  pagan 
lought,  it  remains  an  evident  fact  that  no  teaching  of 
lis  drift  approaches  the  sublimity  of  Christ's  conception, 
is  conception,  however,  involve  no  narrow  Egoism  or 
idividualism  of  any  type ;  it  is  a  rccoguitiou  of  what 
institutes  thq  individual's  real  worth,  his  true  life  or 
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.<m\(:|rv^,J^     It  i«  Hi,  teaching  that  "a  man's  life 
{^^y)  consistcth  not  in   the   abundance  of   the  thines 
which  he  pos«csscth."  «     For  Him  man  himself  is  greatfr 
by  far  than  all  his   possessions;    and   therefore  it  can 
profit  a  man  nothing   to  g,un   a  whole  world  of  pos- 
sessions, If  he  lose  possession  of  himself,  if  lie  lose  his 
ife  or  S0U13      Accordingly,  from  this  point  of  view 
the  supreme   end    of    existence    sometimes    takes   an 
mtensely  egoistic  .form.     It  becomes  simply  the  savin, 
of  a  man's  life  or  soul.     And  therein  lies  a  deep  ethical 
truth.     For  even  if  the  laws  of  the  universe,  in  thel 
purely  natural  aspect,  were  careful  only  of  the  type  and 
careless  of  the  single  life,  it  is  not  so  with  moml  laws 
These    de.ll    essentially    with    individuals,    and    with 
mdividua  s   even,  wnen   treating   them    in    their   social 
relations  to  one  another.     A  number  of  individuals  may 
mdecd  be  united  into  an  incorporated    society  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  if  they  formed  one  person.     But 
the  personality,  with  which  the  society  is  thus  endowed 
IS  a  purely  artificial  creation  of  law,  a  convenient  fiction 
for  enabling  its  members  to  take  legal  action  as  a  whole 
OoUy      The  personality  tluis  conferred  on  the  body  is 
merely   legal,  its   responsibilities   are    confined    to    the 
formal  acts  demanded  of  it  by  law.     It  hits  no  moral. 
tl.at  IS  spiritual  responsibilities,  for  it  is  not  a  real  moral 
personality,     A    corporation    lias   no   soul.     The  moral 
imperative    therefore,  is    always   addressed   to  a  T/wn 
Its   formula   is,  "Thou   shalt"   or   "Thou   shalt   not.'' 

^ir'and^ifr''^,?",' '"  ^'^'''  ''""^^^™^«  'i^''   «"'"««"'^^  ^oul,  for 
tl,??,..  "*' r   *"  ^'''*  ^"^  "^'^^  ^^"''  "'«  t^^«  iJ«-«  ''re  fused  in 

to  tl,o  luglicr  meaning  of  life,  as  when  defined  by  aid,L  for  h/e  ct^Z 

^rtult.  and  once  ,„  tl..,  .ntensili..]  i.hr.-.so  ■},  6.r^s  i-,)  (l  Tin,    vi    VJ) 
l»oy,lso  ,s  n«c.l  at  ti«.es.  tl.owgh  for  a  Imvcr  sense  of  life  '" 
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Accordingly  it  is  the  single  moral  life,  the  individual 
soul,  that  is  of  supreme  worth  in  the  universe.  This  is 
the  sublime  conception  that  forms  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Under 
this  conception  the  whole  material  universe  shrinks  to 
an  infinitesimal  value  in  itseK,  while  the  individual  moral 
intelligence  rises  to  a  worth  that  is  iufmite  in  com- 
parison.1  But  this  conception,  when  compared  witli  the 
estimate  of  common  thought,  involves  such  a  trans- 
position of  values,  that  it  calls  for  some  reflection  in 
order  to  realise  its  significance.  The  transposition  has 
two  sidea  It  involves  both  a  lowering  and  a  heighten- 
ing of  vt'lue. 

The  depreciation  involved  runs  counter  to  a  general 
current  of    thought  in  our  day.     The  va3tness  of   the 
material  universe  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  scientific 
literature.       You    cannot    open    a    popular    work    on 
astronomy  which  does   not  impress  on  its  readers  the 
boundless  extent  of  the  starry  systems  that  revolve  in 
the  unfathomable  abysses    of   space,  while  imagination 
is  appalled  at  the  enormous  drafts   upon  the  bank  of 
time  that  are  made  by  palajontology.     This  conception 
of  the  imraeasura^:'   extent  and  duration  of  the  universe 
hfus  produced  a  i)rofound  oiFect  on  our  ideas  of  man  and 
of  his  relation   to  the  environment  in  which  ho  lives. 
Such  a  result  was  in  some  respects  a  necessity  of  logical 
thinking;  in  other  respects  it  is  a  wholly  illogical  inference. 
It  is  true  that  material  things,  when  they  are  viewed 
simply  as  material,  must  be  estimated  by  reference  to 
the  space  and  the  time  which  they  fill.     But  it  has  been 
Siiid  truly  as  well  as  pithily,  that  Time  and  Space  are 
'  It  may  bo  worth  notiug  tlut,  in  the  "Song  of  Mjr.self "  (48),  Walt 
Whitman  gives  expression  to  tiiis  estimate  of  tlio  human  sonl,  though  in 
x  HtyJoAvhieh  contr.-\.st.s  witii  tho  .si.ii^'lo  laiignngo  of  Christ:   "  I  say  to 
jvory  man  or  %\oman,  Let  your  soul  stand  cool  and  ccnuwscd  before  a 
million  universes." 
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no  gods  after  all;  and,  I  take  it,  the  author  of   that 
saying  meant  that  time   and    Bpa.e  do  not  take  rank 
among  the  supienie  ide;tLs  of  intelligence,  are  not  perhaps 
0  bo  treated  as  ideals  at  all  in  any  correct  sense  of  the 
crm.     Scientific  thought  must,  indeed,  bring  its  ideas  of 
nne  and  space  into  harmony  with  observed  fa^ts ;  but 
for  that  purpose  it  is  as  easy  to  grant  a  million  or  a 
million  of   millions   as   a   single   unit.     The  difTerence 
between  a  mi  hon  and   a   unit   is   a   mere   matter  of 
coun tmg.  and  for  the  expert  arithmetician  it  becomes  a 
v^mishmg  fmction  of  thought.     To  a  discipHned  mind 
1    may  bo  said  without  arrogance,  "  One  day  is  as   a 
thousand  years,  and  a  tliousand  years  as  one  day." 

ll'ore  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  we  should  allow 
mere  bigness  to.  impose  on   our  minds.     The  material 
world,  with  all  its  vast   spaces  and  times,  is  in  itself 
i^igmficant;    that  is    to   say.  it   loses   all   significance 
vhcn  It  IS  isolated  from  the  living  interests  of  intelligent 
beings.     It  IS  hard,  indeed,  to  understand  what  can  bo 
moa.,„  by  a  world  in  mieh  Isolation,  a  world  which  is 
iiei.l,er  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched,  nor  felt,  nor  known 
m  any  way  whatever.     But  even  if  such  a  world  could 
exi«t   It  would  certainly  bo  stripped  of  all  intelligible 
Significance.     A  world  like  our  moon,  without  intelligent 
mhabitants,  even  a  whole  syatem  of  such  worlds,  might 
occupy  immeasurable  regions  of  space  and  evolve  throu-h 
mnumerable  ages  of  time;  but  if  it  were  so  remote  from 
inhabited  worlds  as  to  be  incapable  of   airecting  their 
destiny.  It  might   be    swept   out   of   existence,  and  its 
anmhilation  would  be  devoid  of  the  most  trivial  interest 
or  meaning.     To  give  it  interest  or  meaning  it  would 
iiave  to  be  appreciated  by  some  intelligent  being,  it  must 
awaken  somo  interest  in  such   a  being,  even  if  it  be 
merely  the  interest  of  intelligent  curiosity.     Apart  from 
such  interested   appreciation,  a   material    thing   or   an 
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event  in  the  material  world  remains  absolutely  in- 
significant. 

In  apparent  opposition  to  all  this,  besides  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe, 
there  is  a  common  line  of  thought  in  the  higher  litcmturo 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  distinctively  jwetical  view  of 
nature  is  that  which  sees  a  wealth  of  meaning  even  in 
the  minutest  material  thing.     We  are  tLus  taught  to 

"Find  tongues  iu  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."* 

There  is  a  well-known  lyric  of  our  last  great  Laureate, 
addressed  to  one  of  those  tiny  objects  in  nature  which 
are  commonly  passed  without  notice,  almost  always 
without  any  thought  of  their  hidden  meaning: 

"Flower  in  Uio  crannied  \vall, 
I  plnck  you  ont  of  tlic  crannies, 
I  hold  you  horc,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Littlo  flower ;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  Hhuuld  know  what  GchI  and  man  is." 

But  it  is  extremely  suggestive  that  the  poet  himself 
emphasises  the  if  m  these  lines.  In  it  lies  the  whole 
gist  of  the  lyiic.  That  little  word  contains  the  condition 
of  the  flower's  significance.  The  significance  of  the 
flower  depends  on  its  being  imderstood  by  the  poet. 
If  there  is  no  intelligent  soul  to  understand  what  the 
flower  is,  even  if  there  is  only  a  soul  too  unintelligent 
to  see  into  the  meaning  of  the  flower,  then,  as  the 
Laureate's  predecessor  has  taught  us : 

"A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

A 'ad  it  is  nothing  more."^ 


•  At  Yoii  Like  It,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 
»  Wordsworth's  "Poter  Bell,"  pt.  i. 
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The  highest  poetic  thought  and  the  highest  Bcionti/^c 
thought  ix)iut  thus  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to 
tlie  world  in  whicli  the  probleiLS  of  our  moral  life  are 
'  to  be  solved.     We   are   tims   prevented  from  viewing 
that  world  as  merely  a   play  of   material    things,— of 
atoms,  molecules,  electrons,  or  whatever  else  they  may 
be  called,— pulling  and   pushing   one  another  without 
du-ection   from    any   intelligent    purpose    towards   any 
mtelhgible   end.      That   cannot   be    the   last   word   of 
science  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of   the  world      If 
it  were,  then  the  world*  would  simply  have  no  meaning 
at  all.     For  intelligent  beings  who  seek  some  intelligible 
meauing  in  the  world  which  is  their  home,  that  world 
must  be  primarily  and  essentially  the  home  of  intelligent 
bcmgs,  of  intelligent  beings  who  use  its  material  con- 
stituents  as    material   for  working  out   their  destinies 
All  the  triumphs   of   science   illustrate    the   unceasing 
process  by  which  the  intelligence  of   man  is  subduing 
the  matter  of  the  universe  to  himself  and  forcing  it  to 
serve  his  purposes.     Nor  need  we  allow  the  immensity 
of  the  universe  to  hamper  our  thought,  or  prevent  us 
from  viewing  it  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  purposes 
of  intelligent  beings.     Think  what   is   implied  in    the 
foimatiou  of    those  material   things  which  we  call  our 
bodily  organs,  tliat  is,  the  material   instruments  which 
serve  tlie  purposes  of  our  inteUectual  and  moral  as  well 
as  our  animal  life.      The  production  of  an  oi^n  like 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  brain  of  man,  has  called 
into  play  forces  that  sweep  through  the  range  of  our 
solar  system,  if  not  even  of  regions  beyond,— forces  that 
have  been  toiling  at  their  task,  "without  rest,  though 
without  haste,"  for  millions  of  years. 

But  this  conception  of  the  material  universe  implies 
!i  concsiK.iuliiig  conception  of  tJio  iiitelligeiico  tliat  gives 
It  meaning  and  value.     And  this  brings  us  to  Christ's 
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imnt  of  view  in  regard  to  the  worth  of  the  intelligcut 
soul.  To  Him  the  worth  of  other  things  is  trivial  in 
comparison.  Even  the  gain  of  a  whole  world  of  other 
things  cannot  counterbalance  the  loss  of  the  soul.  And 
in  point  of  fact,  as  ^j  have  seen,  apart  from  their  wortli 
to  the  intelligent  f,oui  they  cannot  in  strictness  be  said 
to  have  any  worth  at  all,  they  are  really  worthless. 
Accordingly  the  loss  of  anything  purely  material  is  a 
tri-'^'ng  incident  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  single  soul. 
In  all  the  universe  there  is  no  calamity  co.aparuble  with 
this.  In  truth  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any 
other  calamity  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term.  Such  a 
loss  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  universe 
exists,  the  very  drift  of  the  Creator's  plan.  It  is  the 
intelligent  moral  being  that  indicates  the  significance  of 
that  plan.  And  consequently,  as  Ezekiel  saw,^  it  is 
involved  in  the  very  conception  of  God,  that  He  can  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  would  rather 
have  them  turn  from  their  wickedness,  and  live.  That 
is  also  our  Lord's  conception  of  God,  though  He  expresses 
it  with  a  tender  beauty  that  is  not  found  even  in  the 
language  of  Ezekiel.  "  It  is  not,"  He  says,  "  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven  that  any  of  His  little  ones  should 
perish."  *  It  is  on  this  ground  that  He  sec  an  infinite 
worth  even  in  the  lowliest  of  our  fellow-men,  and  utters 
a  peculiarly  solemn  warning  against  their  being  treated 
with  any  unloving  sentiment  of  scorn,  as  they  are  objects 
of  interest  and  concern  to  the  Infinite  Father  of  all. 
Here  again  there  is  an  inimitable  pathos  in  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Hebrew  form  in  which  His  thought  finds 
its  natural  clothing:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father  which  is 
in  heaven."'     It  is  in  this  asi)ect  also  that  He  makes 

»  Kzok.  xviii.  23,  32.  »  Matt,  xviii.  14.  »  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
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His  own  life  a  revelation  of  tlio  nuturo  of  Got!.  "  The 
Son  of  Man,"  Ho  explains,  "  is  come  to  sock  and  save 
that  whicli  was  lost."  * 

T  is  conception  of  God,  especially  in  His  relation  to 
the  threatened  loss  of  a  soul,  finds  its  fullest  expression 
in  the  three  noble  parables  of  the  lost,  which  havo  been 
l.roscrved  by  St.  Luke,— the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Silver,  and  the  Lost  Son.*     In   these   imrablcs   the 
(livtno  attitude  is  described  under  the  relations  of  human 
life.     The  property  and  the  sou  tliat  seem  sjifo  are  loft 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  order   that   tlic   whole 
energy  of  the  loser  may  bo  devoted  to  the  recovery  of 
what  is  lost.     So  in  the  universe  the  whole  "  stream  of 
tendency  "—all   the   iuUuences    that  stream   from    the 
Contml  Power — co-operate  to  avurc  the  tragedy  involved 
in  tlie  loss  of  a  soul.     The  vis  medicatrix  nalurcc  operates 
throughout  the  moral  world  as  throughout  the  physical. 
It  is  as  if  the  harmony  of  the  universe  were  imp.  : 'led 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  a  soul,  as  if  the  han.iou>  .\oro 
restored  when  the  threatened  disaster  is  averted.     And 
therefore  the  higher  intelligences, 

'•  Who  range  above  man's  mortal  state," 

who  see  into  the  creative  plan  with  larger,  clearer  eyes 
than  oura,  are  described  as  thrilling  with  an  emotion  of 
exultant  triumph  over  the  rescue  of  a  soul  in  peril: 
"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

Here,  of  course,  individual  pensonality  has  been  viewed 

mainly  on  its  practical — its  moral  and  religious side. 

But  it  has  a  .speculative  value  as  well,  and  this  value 
can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  general  trend  of  speculative 

'  Luke  xix.  10. 

'  Luko  .\v.    TJic  only  hint  elsewhere  of  tlicso  i»arablca  is  in  Matt,  xviii. 
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lought  through  tho  doepcr  movemonta  of  modem 
hiloaophy.  It  is  this  lino  of  thought  tliat  is  struck  at 
10  very  beginning  by  Desairtes  finding  in  the  reality 

tlie  self-conscious  thinker  tho  irreducible  fact,  beyond 
hich  his  doubtiug  analysis  cannot  go,  as  it  is  implied 

tho  very  reality  of  Vs  doubt;  and  this  fact  beeanic 
lus  the  irremovable  foundation  on  which  tho  kuowledgo 

the  doubter  niiglit  be  reconstructed  from  its  ruins. 
!jis  line  of  thought  is  traced  with  iuliuitely  richer 
lUiil  by  Kant  in  his  transcendental  deduction  of  tho 
togories.  Tliero  his  endeavour  is  to  show  that  the 
preme  categories  of  all  our  thmking  are  simply  the 
iccRsary  forms  in  which  wo  must  judge  of  things  if  we 
ink  intelligently  about  them  at  all,  and  that  tijeso 
rms  of  judgment  are  necessary  because  they  uro  modes 

the   unifying   function — "the  synthetic  unity" of 

If -consciousness.  This  significance  of  the  Kantian 
jvement,  culminating  in  its  supreme  interpretation  by 
2gel,  has  been  brought  out  with  lingular  clearness  in 
'.  Hutchison  Stirling's  work,  Wluit  is  Tlumght  ?  *  Tho 
eer  logical  force  of  this  movement  is  stiikiugly  indicated 

the  feeble  resistance  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  His  attempt 
bolster  up  tho  disinter,!  j;  Empiricism  of  Hume  by 
3omposing  self -consciousness  into  "  a  series  of  feelings 
lich  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series,"  closes  witii  the 
ifession  that  his  decomposition  lands  him  in  a 
aradox,"  in  "  the  inexplicable  fact,"  "  that  something, 
ich  has  ceased,  or  is  not  yet  in  existence,  can  still 

in  a  manner,  present."*  But  this  is  obviously  a 
render  of  tho  very  citadel  of  Empiricism.  At  the 
isent  day  attention  is  attracted  by  a  number  of  systems 

JFhat  ia  Tlimujht  f  or  the  Problem  of  Philostij)hy  h/  way  of  a  General 

elusion  80  far.    T.  &  T.  Clark,  Etlinburgh,  1900.      See  especially 

iv. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  JHumlton's  Pliihiophy,  p.  213. 
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under  such  names   as   Pluralism,  Humtmism,   Tcrsomil 
Iileiilism,  not   to   speak   of   Progmatism.     Through   all 
these,  ftinid  their  vniintions,  runs  the  common  thought  of 
the  inaispGusnhIo  imi^rt  of  unifying  Helf-consciousncss, 
evou   in    the   speculative   interpretation    of   the   world.' 
Another  phase  of  current  thought  draws  its  inspiration 
from    the    writings   of   the   unfortunate  Nietzsche,  and 
recognises    the    infinite   value    of    the    individual  in    a 
novel  direction  by  claiming  for  him  an  unrestricted  play 
in  the  evolution  of  a  noW  type  which  shall  transcend  the 
limitjitiuus  of  humanity.     The  expected  Ovorman.i  how- 
ever, is  conccivetl  as  sweeping  aside  oven  the  limitations 
of  moral  law.     IJut  there  is  no  intelligible  conception  of 
moral  law,  except  as  the  ineversible  order  of  the  universe 
in  its  relation  to  conduct ;  and  therefore  even  the  most 
Titanic  will  can  gain  strength  only  by  calling  into  play 
the  irresistible  forces  of  that  order.      Consequently  a 
being,   who   aims   at   an   immoralistic   ideal,   does   not 
thereby  display  superhuman  power,  but  is  only  allowing 
himself  in  helpless  inip.tenco  to  be  duHhcd  against  tlio 
universal  order  by  the  stress  of  impulses,  over  which  he 
has  lost  control.     But  of   such  Immoralism    more  will 
have  to  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

To  return  now  to  the  relation  of  Egoism  and  Altruism, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  'n  the  light  of  the  infinite  worth 
of  the  soul  Egoism  is  transfigured.  Instead  of  being  in 
conflict,  it  comes  to  be  identical,  with  Altruism.  The 
identity  is,  in  fact,  indicated  by  the  Master  Himself  in 
that  form  of  antithesis,  of  apparent  pamdox,  by  which 
He  gives  at  times  a  startling  emphasis  to  His  sayings : 
"  Whoever  endeavoura  to  save  (S?  iciv  OeXrj  a&aai)  his 
life  (soul)  shall  lose  it ;  but  whoever  shall  lose  his  life 
(soul)  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.^' «     Here  the  conflict  of 

'  Why  should  English  writers  adopt  tlio  offensive  hybrid,  Superman  T 
-  Matt.  xvi.  25.    The  parallels  ore  Mark  viii.  36 ;  Lake  ix.  25  ;  John 
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Egoism  ami  Alfcniiam  diaappeora.     Tho  egoistic  end  is  to 
bo  sought,  for  it  can  bo  found,  only  in  the   altruistic 
All  this  is  clearly  and  utterly  remote  from  tho  spuriouH 
Egoism  by  which   it   has  often  boon  travoHtiod.     That 
morbid    brooding  over   the   fate   of   ono'a   kouI,   whicli 
degenerates  at  times  into  sheer  repulsive  sellishncHs,  into 
hopeless,  helpless  melancholy,  if  not  into  suicidal  mail- 
ncss,  originates  in  a  total  misapprehension  of  what  tho 
saving  of  the  soid  implies.     Tho  saving  of  the  soul  moans 
salvation  from  that  dissolving  iulluence  of  a  selfish  life, 
wliich  is  sure  to  issue  in  a  dissolution  of  moral  energy,' 
in  what  is  significantly  named  a  dissolute  moral  character! 
Tlie  call  is  not  to  aim  directly  at  the  saving  of  oneself^ 
but  to  reach   that   end   indirectly   by   forgetting— and 
forgetting  is  the  opposite  of  getting,  it  is  losing— oneself 
in  the  endeavom-  to  save  and  to  benefit  others.     Conse- 
quently the  saving  of  the  soul  is  achieved  only  by  its 
emancipation    from    the   corrupting   effects   of   sin,    by 
cultivating  all  the  virtues,  altniistic  and  egoistic,  alike.^ 
Tlieso  constitute  holiness ;  and  holiness  is,  in  reaUty  as 
well  as  etymology,  the  wholeness  or  health  of  the  soul, 
ro  the  investigation  of  these  we  must  now  proceed. 

But  for  this  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  know  tho 
aature  of  the  moral  being  who  is  to  be  trained  into 
perfect  virtue  or  holiness.     We  shall  begin,  therefore,  with 

I  study  of  man's  nature,  at  least  so  far  as  it  affects  his 
Tioral  life. 

:ii.  25.  In  the  last  passage,  tho  spiritnal,  that  is,  the  purely  ethical 
Icment,  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  phrase,  "lie  that  loveth  he 
hat  hatcth  his  life  (soul)." 

'This  is  the  teaching  of  Uio  highest  religious  Ethics  of  ancient 
•aganisra  also,  as  may  bo  seen  from  tho  RepuUie  of  Plato,  especially  in 
he  closing  paasago  of  tho  uintli  Book.  In  the  Tabula  of  Cebes  this  is 
hc^ilomiPaut  i.loa  of  saving.    Tho  adjective  io-wrot,  wnsavcd,  is  coinnjon 

II  Greek  literature  to  denote  a  man  lost  to  virtue. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  MAN   IN  REGARD  TO 

MCJRALITY 


Man  is,  iu  a  sense,  his  own  creator.  As  a  moral  being 
at  least  ho  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  tlio  liabits  which 
he  himself  forms.^  But  what  he  is  m  other  respects  is 
largely  detenuiued  by  forces  with  whose  operation  in 
creating  him  he  has  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  these 
forces  that  operate  in  the  process  of  our  birth,  and  in 
the  subsequent  growth  which  is  in  reality  a  continuation 
of  that  process.  The  word  nature,  by  its  etymology, 
ilcscribos  tlio  process  of  being  born;  and  thoroforo  the 
state  of  man,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  that  process, 
is  commonly  and  properly  spoken  of  as  his  state  by 
nature,  or  as  his  nature  simply. 

But  this  state  is  not  identical,  nor  is  it  oven  in 
uniform  harmony,  with  moral  life.  1:^^:^  does  not 
evolve  into  virtuous  living  by  the  sheer  force  of  nature. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  moral 
life  and  natural  life.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natumlistic  view 
of  the  universe,  which  conceives  the  activity  of  intelligent 
moral  beings  as  determined  by  a  causality  essentially 
similar  to  that  which  determines  the  actions  of  unintelli- 
gent things.  But,  not  to  anticipate  a  discussion  which 
will  come  more  appropriately  afterwai'ds,  even  under 
extreme  natumhsm   it  is  recognised   that  man's   nionil 

'  See  above,  p.  34. 
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ifc  is  distinguished  from  his  natural  growth  by  being 
niJer  the  control  of  his  will,  liowever  the  will  itself  may 
)0  explained.  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  nature  of 
nan  there  is  a  factor  which  does  not,  without  voluntary 
lircction,  evolve  a  life  of  virtue,  but  requires  for  such  a 
ife  to  be  directed,  if  not  at  times  even  overcome,  by 
lis  will.  To  be  diiected  at  least,  it  is  said,  perhaps 
0  be  overcome ;  and  this  alternative  points  to  two 
)redominant  tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
lature,  whicL  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  history 
if  scientific,  as  well  as  of  ordinary,  thinking  on  the 
ubject. 

1.  One  of  these  contends  that  human  nature  is 
ntrinsically  favom-able  to  morality.  Ou  this  view  the 
latural  impulses  of  man  require  merely  to  be  guided,  or 
ather  to  be  left  free  to  their  own  operation,  in  order  to 
iroduce  a  life  of  perfect  virtue.  This  view  has  found 
xpression  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  familiar  saying  of 
ho  Preacher,  "  that  God  made  man  upright,  though  they 
live  sought  out  many  inventions."  ^  It  gives  al-j  the 
ominant  tint  to  Hebrew  pictures  of  the  primitive  cou- 
ition  of  man.  Not  only  is  everything  in  general  at  the 
reation  pronounced  by  the  Creator  to  be  "  very  good,"  ^ 
ut  man  in  particular  is  with  special  emphasis  declared 
3  have  been  created  in  the  image  of  God.'  The  phrase 
ngors  in  Hebrew  literature  passing  over  into  the 
mguage  of  early  Christendom.^ 

Among  the  Greeks  a  similar  conception  of  human 
ature  took  a  characteristic  form.  At  an  early  period, 
3  we  have  already  seen,  the  problem  of  ethical  science 
as  by  them  embodied  in  the  question  wheuier  morality 

'  Ki  ( les.  vii.  2y.  '  Gen.  i.  31. 

"*  God.  i.  27 :  "  Gocl  croatetl  man  in  His  own  imago,  lu  the  imago  of 

od  croatcd  He  lilnu" 

*  Sec  Gou.  V.  1,  ix.  6 ;  cf.  Hcb.  i.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  10  ;  Jos.  ilL  9. 
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baa  a  fouudation  in  nature  or  merely  in  the  enaetmonts 
of  human  society.^  The  former  of  these  alternatives 
founil  u  peculiarly  clear  exposition  in  the  central  thought 
of  StoiciU  Philosophy.  For  that  system,  as  already 
explamcd,  viewed  all  nature  as  the  creation  and  exponent 
of  Perfect  Eeason.  Nature  was  thus  conceived  as  an 
ahsolutcly  rational  order.  To  tJie  Stoic,  therefore,  the 
natural  state  of  man  was,  by  logical  necessity,  one  of 
stiU  uncorrupted  innocence,  and  the  moral  law  took  the 
smiple  form  of  a  requirement  to  live  in  accordance  with 
nature. 

In  the  Christian  Church  this  view  of  Imman  nature 
was  i-cpresented  by  the  great  heretic  of  the  fifth  century 
Pelagius.  But,  as  we  shall  find,  it  continued  to  influence' 
dogmatic  si^culatiou,  not  only  in  the  form  of  what  is 


called    Semi-Pclagianism,    but 


even   m    an    important 


feature  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  itself  as  fixed  by 
Augustine,  who  was  at  once  the  main  opponent  of 
Pelagius  and  the  main  influence  in  lormulatiug  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Christianity. 

But  the  Stoical  doctiine  was  destined  to  exert  its 
most  potent   influence  upon  human  history  during  the 
gi-eat  revolutiomiry  movements  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  understand  this  influence,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mmd  that  human  life  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
fixed   habits  in  the  individual,  of   established    laws   or 
customs  m  society.     But  these  habits  and  ueages  must 
be  moulded  anew  from  time  to  time  m  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changes  that  are  inevitable  in  the  evolution 
of  Immau  life.     Otherwise,  instead  of  being  an  aid,  they 
become  an  obstruction  to  the  healtliy  growtli  of  individuals 
as  well  as  of   communities.     When  life    outgrows    the 
habits  and  customs  of  an  earlier  age,  these  are  apt  to  be 
folt  as  an  irksome  restraint  or  constraint  on  the  human 
»Abovo,  p.  76.  'Above,  p.  81. 
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pirit,  imposed  by  the  artificial  conventions  of  society; 
.nd  there  arises  an  irresistible  craving  to  be  freed  from 
uch  artificial  compulsion,  to  enjoy  the  unimpeded  pky 
if  what  is  conceived  to  be  human  nature  in  its  primitive 
implicity.  This  craving  gave  a  peculiar  form  to  the 
lid  doctrine  with  regard  to  man's  original  state  by 
lature.  That  state  vvas  conceived  to  be  one  in  which 
nan  was  free  from  all  the  corruptions  of  an  artiticial 
ociety.  In  Franco  during  the  eighteenth  century  the 
•oercion  of  the  individual  by  social  regulations  had 
ittaincd  an  extreme  degree  of  artificiality,  of  irksomcness, 
if  injustice.  But  the  French  intellect  had  at  the  same 
ime  attained  an  extreme  degree  of  clearness  in  its 
usight  into  the  baselessness  of  the  authority  claimed  for 
luman  institutions  and  regulations  tliat  are  not 
lemanded  by  the  essential  wants  of  human  nature. 
Accordingly  it  was  the  French  intellect  mainly  that  did 
he  revolutionary  work  of  sapping  the  foundations  of 
he  artificial  society  of  the  time. 

This  revolutionary  work  found  its  typical  ropre- 
lentative  in  Rousseau.  For  him,  esi^ecially  in  his  earlier 
vritings,  man  is  by  nature  a  being  of  guileless  sensibility, 
vhose  natural  instincts  would  always  preserve  him  in 
mcorrupted  innocence  if  they  were  never  checked  or 
ihwarted  by  the  corrupting  influences  of  society.  The 
;reat  aim,  therefore,  of  human  improvement  came  to  be 
sonceived  as  an  effort  to  throw  ofiF  the  unnatural  tyranny 
)y  which  human  life  is  fettered,  and  to  return  to  that 
)rimitive  freedom  in  which  every  individual  was  directed 
)y  the  innocent  impulses  of  his  own  nature.  It  has 
)een  a  common,  though  not  altogether  warranted, 
Lssumption  of  many  writers,  that  the  primeval  state  of 
mman  nature  survives  in  the  savage  races  that  have 
jersisted  beyond  the  range  of  civilisation.  Consequently 
imorg  the  writers  of  Rousseau's  school  it  was  a  favourite 
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method  to  illustrate  that  primeval  state  by  doscribiug 
tlio  life  of  savage  tribes.     But  the  source  from  which 
tliesc  descriptions  are  derived  it  is  difficult  to  discover. 
The  iuformation  within  the  reach  of  the  writers  reveals 
innumemble  facts,  before  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  "the  noble  savage"  of  their  pictures  could  ever 
have  found  shape  even  in  the  most  unfettered  fancy. 
The  French  had,  to  speak  of  nothing  else,  all  Les  Ma- 
tions  dcs  JesuUca  with  their  lurid  pictures  of  life  among 
tlie  North  American  Indians.     Eousseau   himself,  who 
aUowed  his  pupil  in  Emilc  no  book  but  MoUnson  Crusoe, 
might  have  found  a  picture  of  the  state  of  nature  in 
the  cannibals  from  whom  Crusoe  rescued  IViday.     Defoe 
evidently  knew  wliat  the  life  of  savages  really  is,  and 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  previous  century  Hobbes 
had  studied  to  good  advantage  the  information  on  the 
Bubject   that  waa  available   in   his    -,;me.i     The   truth 
obviously  is  that  the  theory  of  man's  .,  iginal  nature  was 
not  drawn  from  any  ascertained  faces  with  regard  to 
savage  life,  but  that  the  picture  of  the  sunple  unsophisti- 
cated savage  was  wholly  woven  out  of  an  a  prion  theory 
with  regard  to  the  original  nature  of  man.     But  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  this  theory  has  perverted 
the  tlioughts  of  men  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  moral 
aud  religious,  jus  well   as   iwlitical   life.     It  frustrated 
some  of  tlic  earliest  elForts  to  induce  Protestant  Churches 
to  undertake    missionary  work   among    tho   savages  of 
heatheudom,  from  tlie  fear  that  these  might  have  their 
smiple  virtues  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  civiliaed/society.^ 

^Jhc  LevialliaH,  p.  114  (MolcsAvorth's  edition). 

"Thia  opposition  to  foreign  nii.s.sions  found  a  singularly  significiint 
expression  m  tho  Church  of  Scothiud,  when  tho  Calvinism  of  its  creed 
WiLs  tlirown  to  tho  winds  by  its  dominant  party  in  deference  to  the  new 
i.k-a  wtl.  rrffird  to  the  .stalo  of  nature.  The  occasion  was  a  dchato  in 
Uie  Uiieral  A.ss.'m),]y  of  1796  on  a  proposal  to  enter  upon  nnssionaiy 
work.    One  of  tlio  triumphant  oppouonts  of  the  proposal  gave  incidentally 
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On  tho  other  hand,  the  civilised  society  of  Europe  was 
carried  away  by  the  desu-e  to  escape  from  the  corruptions 
of  its  artificial  civilisation  by  returning  to  the  shnplicity 
of  nature ;  and  it  was  this  desire  which,  kindled  into  a 
fiery  fanaticism,  burst  forth  with  volcanic  fury  in  tho 
European  upheaval,  known  as  tho  French  Revolution, 
with  which  the  eighteenth  century  closed. 

But  the  influence  of  this  theory  about  man's  natural 
state  has  not  passed  away.  It  continues  to  find  exponents 
here  and  there  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  it  has 
affected  not  only  social  science  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  that  department  of  social  science  which 
deals  with  the  industrial  hfe  of  society.  Under  its 
influence  tho  principal  aim  of  ii>dustrial  legislation  came 
to  be  the  emancipation  of  industrial  enterprise  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  tho  artificial  restrictions  by 
which  it  was  hampered.  This  aim  was  inspired  by  the 
conviction  that,  if  men  are  left  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  nature,  they  will  attain  industrial 
prosperity  far  more  unerringly  than  by  any  governmental 
coercion.     This  application  of  the  liousselian  theory  on 

a  vigorous  exposition  of  the  prevalent  theories  of  human  nature :  "The 
untiitarwl  ludiiui  or  Otuheitau,  wliosc  daily  toils  produce  his  daily  food, 
and  who,  when  that  is  procurctl,  basks  with  his  family  in  tho  sun  with 
little  rdluctiou  or  care,  is  not  without  his  own  simple  virtues.  His 
breast  can  boat  high  with  tho  feelings  of  friendship ;  his  h(»rt  can  burn 
with  tho  ardour  of  i)atriotisin  ;  and  although  his  mhid  have  not  com- 
piohonsion  enough  to  grasp  tlio  idea  of  gouoral  phihvnthroi)hy,  yet  the 
houseless  stranger  finds  a  sure  shelter  under  his  hospitable,  though 
huniblo,  roof,  and  experiences  that,  though  ignomnt  of  the  general 
principle,  his  soul  is  attuned  to  tho  feelings  on  which  its  practice  must 
generally  depend.  But  go  and  engraft  on  his  simple  manners  the 
customs,  refinements,  and,  may  I  not  add,  some  of  tho  vieca  of  civilised 
society ;  and  tho  inllucnce  of  that  religion,  whicli  you  give  as  a  com- 
jwnsation  for  the  disadvantages  attending  such  comnmnications,  will 
not  refine  his  morals  nor  insure  his  happiness."  There  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  tliis  debate  iu  a  volunio  of  essays  by  Hugh  Miller,  from  which 
the  above  ex^jract  is  taken. 
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the  state  of  nuturc  rcachocl  its  fullest  development 
among  the  economic  of  Britain  generally,  but  more 
especially  among  LLjse  who  are  commonly  grouped  as 
forming  the  Manchester  school.  Tlie  theory  also  forms 
the  scientific  foundation  of  all  mtelligible  Nihilism  or 
Auarchism.  For  the  belief  that  all  goven.mont  may 
with  advantage  be  set  aside  must  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  men  will  enter  into  equitable  relations  with  one 
uiiotlier  more  readily  if  left  free  to  follow  their  own 
instincts,  than  by  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  arrogat- 
ing to  themselves  a  right  to  coerce  the  rest. 

This  amiable  view  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  various  forms  of  individual  culture,  which  exert  no 
little  influence  upon  the  moral  life  of  our  time,  even 
when  they  are  not  crystallised  into  scientific  or  religious 
doctrines.     Of  these  a  number  of  types  may  be  found 
among  the  representatives  of  what  is  indefinitely  de- 
scribed as  liberal  Cliristianity.     In  illustration,  Professor 
James  quotes  Tlieodore  Parker  and  other  leadera  of  the 
liberal  movement  in  New  England  during  the  early  pui-t 
of  last  century.!     These  do  not,  ot  course,  ignore  moral 
defects  or  actual  sin  in  men.     Tl^ey  deny  merely  that 
Immim  nature  is  cursed  witli  an   absolute  negation  of 
goodness,  a  positive  enmity  to  God.     One  cannot  but 
feel  in  their  utterances  tlie  shock  of  a  natural  and  not 
unreasonable  recoil  from   the   appalling  extravagancies 
of  the  New  England  Calvinism,  amid  which  they  were 
brought  up. 

2.  The  kindly  view  of  human  nature  finds  its  counter- 
mart in  another  which  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It 
contends  tliat  the?  natural  instincts  of  mai^  so  far  from 
favouring,  tend  rather  to  thwart  and  battle  his  efforts 
after  moral  purity.  Such  a  view  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exclusive  product  of  Christian  thought.  Not  only 
*  VarielUa  qf  Jicligiam  Experience,  pp.  81-86. 
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is  it  found  in  the  plaint  of  the  Hebrew  paaluiist,  under 
agony  of  remorse  for  some  grcLw  wrong,  declaring  tliat  he 
must  liave  been  "  shupeu  in  iniquity,  conceived  in  sin."  ' 
Tlie  same  feeling  finds  expression  among  the  two  great 
nations  of  pagan  antiquity.  Tliough  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  there  is  at  times  a  solf-uascrtivo  moral 
pride  which  grates  upon  the  sentiment  of  Christian 
humility,  yet  there  is  also  to  be  mot  an  exti-emoly 
pathetic  sense  of  the  sinfulness  that  seems  to  have 
become  engrained  in  the  very  natiure  of  man.  This 
connects  itself  especially  in  tragic  poetry  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  an  inevitable  doom 
inherited  as  a  divine  nemesis  of  ancestral  guilt. 

By  its  elevation  of  the  moral  ideal,  Christianity  has 
tended  to  deepen  the  sentiment  of  man's  degradation. 
The  strenuous  character  of  St.  Paul's  spiritual  life  makes 
it  appear  to  him  as  an  unceasing  battle  with  sin ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  tliis  battle  seem  to  imply  that  tho  sin  against 
which  ho  fought  was  a  foe  in  his  own  household,  foiiuiug 
part  of  his  very  self.''  But  the  idea  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  formulated  in  dogmatic  shape  till  it  was 
taken  up  by  St.  Augustine.  His  spiritual  life,  oven 
more  clearly  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  throws  liglit  on  tho 
peculiar  trend  of  his  thought  on  the  subject.  But  his 
imperial  intellect  would  not  allow  him  to  be  content 
merely  with  a  pathetic  outcry  of  remorse.  It  demanded 
some  logical  explanation  of  the  mysteiiovs  power  of 
sinful  inclinations,  and  it  forced  that  explanation  into 
its  logical  position  as  an  integral  part  of  a  complete 
system  of  Theology.  The  Augustiniau  inllueuee,  us 
already  remarked,  has  been  predominant  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  theological  speculation  in  the  Church. 
Accordingly  the  state  of  nature,  especially  when  cou- 

^  Ps.  li.  5.  '  SiM)  especially  Bom.  vi.-viii. 
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tnutod   with   wJiat    is    distinguished    as    the   state   of 
^•ace,  has  been  generally  coloured  by  the  hues  of  the 
Augustiniau  tradition.     Those  hues  have  been,  if  ony- 
thing,    deepened    by    the    modem    representatives    of 
Augustinianism.      In     the     Roman    Catholic     Church, 
Jacsenists,  such  as  even  Pascal,  in  Protestant  Churches,' 
Calvinists  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  of  the  Old,  have 
sometimes  painted  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  in  such 
unmitigated  gloom  as  scarcely  allowed  the  feeblest  ray 
of  divine  light  to  appear  in  his  creation ;  and  passages 
could  be  culled  from  thek  writings  which,  isoUted  from 
their  context,  might  be  read  as  expositions  of  an  almost 
atheistic  pcasimism.     This  gloom  seems  to  liave  attained 
its  uttermost  darkness  among   the    Calvinists  of  New 
England.     The  stem  force  of  will,  which  carried  them 
over  the  ocean  to  an  unknown  wilderness  and  sustained 
them  in  their  long  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  on  a 
niggardly  soil,  must  have  imparted  a  certain  gloom  to 
their   whole   intellectual    and   moral   life;   while   their 
fiercer  struggle  witli  real  savages  proventoU  tlieui  from 
ever  dallying  with  the  pretty  pictures  of  au  ideal  savage, 
which  captivated  the  fancy  of  men  at  the  safe  distance 
of  Paris  or  Edinburgh. 

Outside  the  domain  of  Christian  Theology  the  same 
conception  of  the  state  of  nature  has  found  a  place  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rousseau,  He  held,  as  we  have 
seen,  tJiat  this  state  is  one  of  simple  innocence,  which 
lias  only  been  warped  into  manifold  forms  of  corruption 
by  tlic  artificial  tyranny  of  social  regulations.  On  the 
other  liand,  with  a  far  truer,  if  still  inadequate  analysis, 
Ilobbes  Haw  that,  apuvt  from  social  restraints  and  stimu- 
liiiits,  moral  life  could  find  no  soil  on  which  to  grow. 
Men,  scukiug  the  gratificiition  of  their  ni^tural  inclina- 
tions, would  inevitably  come  into  conflict  with  one 
auother  whenever  they  became  competitors  for  the  same 
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means  of  gratification,  so  that  tho  state  of  nature  would 
be  one  of  incessant  war,  in  which  every  man's  hand 
would  be  turned  against  his  iellow.^ 

On  reviewing  these  apparently  antagonistic  theories  of 
human  nature  with  a  critical  eye,  it  does  not  requiit)  any 
great  insight  to  discover  that  in  reality  they  aire  not 
mutually  exclusive.  The  supporters  of  each  may  indeed 
be  under  the  impression  that  their  theory  is  incom- 
patible with  the  other;  but  the  theory  becomes  false 
by  being  viewed  in  this  light  Each  theory,  in  fact,  is 
true  merely  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  complement  of  the  other. 
Esich  obtnules  one  phase  of  the  complex  nature  of  man 
so  prominently  aa  to  exclude  another  phase  winch  is 
equally  real  Of  these  phases  neither,  when  taken  by 
itself,  is  more  than  a  fictitious  abstraction  of  thought. 
Such  abstraction  is,  of  coui-se,  a  legitimate  process ;  it  is 
not  only  useful,  but  even  indispensable,  in  science.  Only 
by  thus  isolating  a  phenomenon  from  its  concrete 
entanglements  can  it  be  clearly  apprehended  in  ;ts  own 
distinctive  nature.  There  mny  be  something  gained  for 
the  science  of  human  nature  by  trying  to  conceive  what 
man  would  be  if  he  were  a  piurely  rational  being,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  untainted  by  any  corruption  from 
hereditary  faults  or  from  the  contamination  of  an  arti- 
ficial society.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  a 
similar  gain  in  trying  to  conceive  what  man  would  be  if 
he  were  absolutely  estmnged  from  God  or  from  the 
civilising  influences  of  social  order.  But  in  either  case 
the  gain  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  conception 
attempted  shall  bo  recognised  as  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
the  gain  is  converted  into  a  very  decided  loss  for  scientific 
thinking' when  either  conception  is  taken  to  represent  tho 
full  concrete  reality  of  man's  condition  by  nature. 

'  The  Leviathan,  pt.  i.  eh.  xili.,  with  tlie  corresponding  chapter  in 
De  Cfive  and  its  English  version. 
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Tbo  consciousness  of  this  fact  comes  out  more  or  loss 
cloarly  in  the  history  of  tho  rival  theories.     Even  Stoi- 
ciHm  had  already  recognised  the  inevitable  qualification 
of  its  own  view.     While  holding  that  all  nature  is  tho 
creation  and  embodiment  of  Terfoct  Reason,  the  Stoics 
wi'i-e  fi!>ni  the  first  obliged  to  take  account  of  a  fact 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  force  into  any  rational 
system.     Previous  thinkers  had  separated  in  the  mind  of 
wan  between  his  reason  and  his  emotional  impulses  by 
dubbing  the  latter  with  the  abstract  denomination  of 
TO  oKoyov.     Tliis,  however,  was  understood  to  characterise 
emotion  simply  as  something  difTerent  from  reason,  in 
other  words,  as  a  non-rational  element  in  human  nature. 
But  by  the  Stoic  emotion  was  conceived  as  positively 
irrational     He  made  it  a  perversion  of  reason,  a  per- 
version that  goes  against  reason's  very  nature,  and  is 
therefore  imnatural  as  well  as  irrational.     Accordingly 
for  him  emotion  was  not,  what  it  had  been  for  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  nn  element  of  human  nnturo  which,  though  not 
ill  itHclf  iiitioual,  is  to  bo  directed  by  rooaon  and  thereby 
elevated  into  the  rational  or  moral  Ufa     It  was  a  foe 
with  which  reason  could  never  come  to  terms,  a  foe  to 
be  completely  annihilated  as  incompatible  with  morality, 
that  is,  with  reasonable  life  in  any  form.     But  emotion 
remains  a  fact  of  human  nature,  whether  reason  come 
to  terms  with  it  or  not     The  virtue,  therefore,  which 
demands  its  total  suppression,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rare  privilege  reserved  for  an  extremely  select  aristocracy 
of  tho  wise,  while  the  moral  condition  of  mankind  in  the 
mass  was  described  in  pictures  of  gloom  which  parallel 
some  of  the  darkest  in  tho  literature  of  Calvinism. 

With  regard  to  Kousseau's  theory  on  the  state  of 
nature,  it  need  only  bo  said  that,  even  if  it  be  not  self- 
conti-adictoiy,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  whatever 
of  morality.     Moral  science  must  assume  that  a  right 
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action  is  a  reasonable  action,  and  a  wrong  action  one 
that  is  unreasonable.  Hut  to  get  .:t  the  primitive 
innocence  which  he  imagines  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  state  of  nature,  llouascau  finds  himself  obliged  to 
eliminate  the  whole  of  tlie  culture  which  lias  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  reason.  Tliis  ut  least  is  the 
teachiug  of  his  two  early  IHacourua  on  the  corruption  of 
men  by  science  and  art,  and  on  the  origin  of  inequality 
among  men.  Human  nature  is  thus  reduced  to  an 
incoi^ceivable  abstraction  of  mere  sensibility,  not  only 
uncorruptcd,  but  wholly  untutored  by  any  kind  of 
rational  training.  The  innocence,  which  is  thus  ascribed 
to  man's  primitive  nature,  does  not  really  diffet  from 
that  innocence  which,  in  poetical  descriptions  of  rural 
scenes,  is  often  attributed  to  the  lower  animals, — to 
herbivora  in  general  as  well  as  the  young  of  all  tribes.^ 
Nor  does  Rousseau  conceal  the  inference  from  his  theory, 
that  moral  or  rational  life  must  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  non-rational  or  purely  animal  existence.  This  may 
be  ilhmliuted  by  a  single,  but  uiguiAcaut,  cxauiplo.     The 
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*  In  aome  moods  Walt  Whitrnan  Beema  to  come  near  this  i  ^'*^da  of 
BoussF'     aa  in  the  ' '  Song  of  Myself,"  32  : 

*'     ^uld  tnrn  and  live  with  animals,  tbey  arc  so  placid  and 
sclf-contaiued ; 
I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long ; 
Tliey  do  not  sweat  and  whine  abont  their  condition ; 
They  do  not  lie  awaki  in  tbo  dark  and  wcop  for  their  sins; 
They  do  not  make  oick  discussing  their  duty  to  Qod." 

A  similar,  if  not  exactly  identical,  mood  may  bo  met  with  in  saintly 
mystics ;  and  as  James  has  remarked  ( Varieties  of  Religious  Expej-ienee, 
p.  396),  Whitman  bad  a  saving  dash  of  the  mystical  temperament  In 
fact  not  only  religious,  but  all  cmutiou  tends  to  lind  gratification  in  ideal- 
ising animal  life,  in  dallying  with  its  own  idcalLsatious,  even  identifying 
itself  with  tliem,  and  stimulating  sympathetically,  or  at  least  envying, 
their  idoulised  enjoyments.  Animal  worship  is  jiot  an  inconiprchcn- 
sible  phase  of  religion.  On  this  cult  see  the  siuguLirly  subtle,  but  genial, 
remarks  of  Hegel  in  his  Philosojthie  der  Seligim,  vol.  i.  pp.  235-237. 
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.)nly  rolatiou  of  tho  soxcs  in  harmony  with  primitive  inno- 
cence becomes  one  that  is  guvemcd  solely  by  the  impulses 
of  sexual  souHihillty,  unfottorcd  by  any  uiatj-inionial  Ic^is- 
liilioii  such  08  I'ciiHoii  miglit  diclule.  The  innocence  of 
8iich  a  Mtato  of  nature  miglit  come  alarmingly  near  tite 
origiuul  Hiu  of  the  AugUHliiiian  or  Calviuist.  No  woudcr 
that  even  ^^'^ictzscho  characterised  Koussoau  as  advocating 
A  rotum  to  nature  "  in  tmpuris  naturalibus."  ^ 

But  if  the  abstract  conception  of  man's  natural  state 
&s  oQO  of  simple  innocence  bi-caks  down  before  the  force 
of  coucrcto  facts,  a  similar  fate  attends  tho  opposite 
conception.  This  is  clearly  recognised  in  those  systems 
of  Theology  which  follow  the  Atigustinian  type.  In  all 
tlicsc  tho  onginul  depravity  of  human  nature  is  regarded 
as  uriginal  only  in  a  very  subordinate  sense.  It  forms 
no  integral  factor  of  man's  nature  as  it  came  direct  from 
the  Creative  Will,  but  is  the  result  of  nn  historical 
accident  described  as  his  fall.  On  the  o(  .er  hand,  the 
primeval  condition  of  man  before  hi*f  *all  is  irradiated 
with  a  glory  far  surpassing  not  only  the  insipid 
uuiuuiliam  of  Koussoau's  idml,  but  even  the  nobler 
intcllectualism  which  characterised  the  ideal  of  the 
Stoics.  In  spite  of  the  severe  Calvinistic  Puritanism 
which  fonncd  his  social  and  spiritual  environment, 
Milton  has  given,  in  his  great  religious  epic,  a  picture  of 
liic  ideal  innocence  of  manls  lost  paradise  illuminated  with 
such  an  idyllic  cliarm  as  seems  never  to  have  been  even 
approached  in  the  literature  of  Rousseau's  school 

It  is  due  to  Hobbes  to  add  that  his  teaching  on  this 
subject  is  in  general  very  inadeciuately  represented.  It 
is  quite  true  that  lie  demolished  in  advance  the  doctrine 
of  llousseau.  His  description  of  the  state  of  natiure  is 
not,  like  Eousseau's,  merely  a  fanciful  picture.     It  is  a 

^  niilznultiintiuTung  in  Niftzwilio'a   IFerke,  vol.  viii.  ]>.  117.     Tlinro  is 
3  longer  ouslauglit  ou  Ilutisscau  at  p[).  161-1C2.    See  also  pp.  121  aud  295. 
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pi*ocluct  of  scientific  analysis,  tto  fur  tm  it  goes ;  and  as 
wo  have  just  seen,*  it  is  fortified  by  a  truer  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  savugo  life.  But,  after  all, 
his  conception  of  huiuau  nature  in  really  nobler  than 
that  of  ItousRcuu.  For  ruusou  iu  not  regarded  by  Itiin 
as  an  artificial  uxcresconco  which  ^lorvorts  the  unsophisti- 
cated simplicity  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  uu 
integral  factor,  and  the  authoritative  factor,  in  the  nature 
of  man.  Accordingly  Natural  Law  became  for  him 
that  code  of  i-egulations  which  reason  dictates  us  indis- 
pensable for  social  intercoiirso,  for  tlie  well-being  of 
individuals  in  their  relations  with  one  anuUtcr.'  How- 
ever diflcrent,  therefore,  the  riiilosophy  of  liobbos  may 
be  in  other  respects  from  that  of  the  Stoics,  the  two  aio 
akin  in  their  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  Thus 
also  Ilobbcs'  description  of  the  state  of  Nature  finds  a 
very  important  complement  in  his  account  of  Natural 
Law,  just  as  the  Augustinion  doctrine  of  man's  natuitil 
state  since  the  fall  is  modified  by  the  complemcutai-y 
doctrine  of  liis  natuml  state  bofoiu 

Another  fact  illustrates  the  abstract  and  fictitious 
character  of  the  state  of  nature  pictured  in  all  these 
theories.  That  state  of  nature  is  admitted  to  be  no 
historical  reality.  The  ideal  of  primitive  innocence  is 
always  relegated  to  the  forgotten  childhood  of  humanity 
— a  golden  age,  a  lost  paradise,  which  retires  before 
historical  inquiry  into  the  blank  region  of  a  prehistoric 
period.  In  like  manner,  the  opposite  view  can  only 
assume  that  it  is  represented  by  some  unknown,  if  not 
inconceivable,  typo  of  savage.  Even  for  the  latest 
scientific  research  into  the  evolution  of  man  from  the 
more  animal  there  remains  here  a  missing  link. 

"  Above,  i».  130. 

*  2'lie  Letnalfuin,  pt  i.  chs.  M  and  16,  wiUi  tUo  corrospouding  oliaptors 
in  Jk  Cive  and  its  English  version. 
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It  was  necessAiy  thus  to  notice  these  theories  of 
m;ji's  st:;te  hj  naiui-e  on  account  of  iheir  intimate 
0 onneciicn  with  our  special  study.  They  have  played  no 
unimportant  i^art  in  discussions  on  moral  and  political 
piobiems,  and  not  least  on  the  problems  of  Christian 
Ethics.  The  science  of  Christian  Uvmg  lias  often  heen 
obscm-ed  by  doubtful  theories  of  man's  natural  state.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  disentangle  fact 
fi-om  the  theory  or  dogma  by  which  it  is  explained  to 
some  minds.  Facts  cannot  be  evaded,  but,  if  ignored, 
continue  their  operation  all  the  same.  There  are  obvi- 
ously certain  facts  in  our  nature  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  training  of  Christian  life.    What  are  these  ? 

(1)  There  are  impulses  in  human  nature  which,  though 
not  in  themselves  inimical  to  virtue,  are  apt  to  become 
80  ii  not  controlled  by  moral  purpose.  There  may  be 
a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  particular  impvlse 
is  inborn  or  acquired,  whether  it  is  an  instinct  or  a 
common  habit  formed  at  a  period  long  before  any  to 
wliinh  memory  extends.  Questions  of  tliis  drift  liavc 
been  a  favourite  field  of  psychological  controveray. 
Something  has  been  said  ah^ady  on  tho  relation  of 
instinct  and  habit,  and  tho  fonnor  was  sliown  to  deiwnd 
on  the  latter  for  its  inliuence.^  Even,  therefore,  if  a  par- 
ticular impulse  is  instinctive,  it  preserves  and  it  gains  or 
loses  its  force  by  habitual  indulgence  or  restraint  But 
it  is  sufficient  to  recognise  tho  actual  existence  of  inclina- 
tions which  must  be  controlled  by  the  Christian  spirit  in 
order  to  attain  a  truly  Christian  life.  If  that  fact  is  recog- 
nised, it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  any  particular  theory 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  inclmatious  in  question. 

Of  course,  science  must  not  be  fettered  in  the 
investigation  of  these  phenomena ;  and  its  work  is  likely 
to  be  fettered  all  the  less,  the  more  clearly  men  come 

*  Above,  pp.  82-84.  > 
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to  realise  that  the  interests  of  their  higher  life  are  in  no 
wray  imperilled  by  the  possible  results  of  investigaiion. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dominant  tendency  of 
scientific  thought  on  the.  question  at  issue.  That  side, 
at  least,  of  human  nature,  which  has  been  described  as 
its  origir.al  depmvity,  will  by  scientific  biologists  almost 
universally  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  phenomena 
belonging  to  lower  forms  of  animal  life  which  have  not 
yet  been  eliminated  in  the  process  of  evolution.  It  la 
not  so  easy  to  determine  what  must  be  the  trend  of 
scientific  thought  in  regard  to  the  facts  described  as  the 
primitive  innocence  of  himiau  nature.  On  this  pohit 
materialistic  and  idealistic  theories  of  evolution  may  be 
hopelessly  in-econcilable.  But  Christian  life  demands 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  facts,  leaving  scientific 
inquiry  free  to  construct  its  own  theories  for  their 
explanation.     For  the  Christian  the  fa?.cs  have  received 

appropriate   recognition   from    the  highest  autbo   ty 

"  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^ 

But  scientific  speculation  is  not  alone  in  its  claim  on 
this  region  of  thought.  The  imagination  of  the  poet 
also  lias  its  righta  Nor  is  it  without  a  fruitful  function, 
even  in  the  interests  of  the  highest  scientific  thought 
For  the  poetic  mind  is  not  so  liable  to  be  carried  away 
by  abstractions  as  the  scientific.  It  is  i-cady  to  see 
facts,  not  in  any  fictitious  isolation  such  as  is  created 
by  scientific  analysis,  but  rather  in  their  real  connection 
with  the  concrete  w.hole  to  which  they  belong.  But 
the  very  aim  of  the  highest  science  also,  the  aim  of 
philosophic  thought,  is  to  reconstruct  into  their 
permanent  connections  the  facts  which  have  been 
temporarily  isolated  for  separate  study  in  the  analyses 
of  the  special  sciences.     Consequently  poetic  imagination 

» Matt.  XTiu.  8. 
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and  scicntilio  thought  often  jmss  over  into  one  another  • 
imd  on  the  nature  of  man  in  particular,  with  its  pitiful 
dcgnidations  on  one  hand,  with  its  lofty  aspirations  and 
possibilities  on  the  other,   theories   have   been  mooted 
which  may  be  classed  either  with  the  splendid  fancies 
of   the   poet   or   with    the    daring    hypotheses   of   the 
plulosophor.     Such  is  the  conception  of  man's  mental 
life  exteudmg  not  only  in  the  future,  but  also  in  the 
past,  beyond  the  life  of  his   body.     This  conception  is 
not  merely  a  conjecture  of  speculative  thought ;  it  plays 
an  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  world,  and 
precisely  in  that  region  of  reHgious  Kfe  with  which  it 
IS  here   associated.     In    any   description   of   Buddhist 
communities  one  is  apt  to  be  surprised  at  the  common 
tendency  of  the  people  to  view  aU  the  evil  which  they 
suffer  in  this  life  as  a  retributive  consequence  of  evil 
which  they  have  done  in  a  previous  state.     The  idea 
has   never   exerted   the  same  influence  in  the  life  of 
Western  nations,  though  it  has  found  a  place  in  their 
speculative  systems.     Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was 
represented  by  the  Pythagoreans,  by  Empedocles  and  by 
riuto.     Among  modern   theologians,  Julius  Mullor  has 
adopted  it  in  his  work.  On  the  Christian  DoctHne  of  Sin, 
to  explain  the  original  depravity  of  human  nature;  and 
it  fiuds  an  influential  championship  m  the  phUosophical 
system   which,   under  the  name  of   Pluralism,  attracts 
attention  in  our  day.* 

The  trath  is  that  the  general  idea  of  pre-existence 
admits  of  considerable  modification  as  interpreted  both  by 
poetic  and  by  scientific  minds.  It  may  even  degenerate  at 
times  into  crude  pictures  of  a  pre-natal  state,  coloured  in 
extravagantly  fanciful  fashion  with  the  hues  of  earthly 

'  A  brief  critique  of  this  system,  especiaUy  in  its  bearing  on  pre- 
oxi^tenco.  will  ho  found  in  Dr.  Rwhclall's  llteory  of  Good  ami  EvU 
(li)07),  vol.  li.  pp.  a45-a47. 
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existence,  while  in  another  direction  it  may  evaporate  into 
the  vague,  though  important,  pfiycholt^'cal  commonplace, 
that  the  mind  of  man  admits  of  no  adequate  explanation  as 
evolving  from  his  bodily  organisnj.  But  the  idea  that  the 
individual  self  in  a  very  real  manner  transcends  the  limits 
of  time  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  future,  transcends  the 
limits  of  time  altogether, — that  has  been  for  many  great 
philosophic  and  poetic  thinkers  no  pretty  conceit  with 
whicli  imagination  may  dally  in  an  idle  hour,  but  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  attain  a  rational  compi-ehension  rf  the  real 
nature  of  man.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  idea  found 
nobler  expression  than  in  Wordsworth's  great  Ode,  "  On 
tlie  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of 
Childhood."  Not  inappropriately  it  is  the  divine  side  of 
man's  nature  that  the  poem  brings  into  special  prominence, 
but  the  lower  cravings  and  their  origin  are  not  ignored. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  explanation  of  these  comes  nearer  the 
trutli  in  its  concrete  fulness  than  most  of  the  dogmas  of 
I  narrow  Theology  or  of  an  equally  narrow  science 
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"Onr  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
T!io  soiil  that  rises  witli  iis,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  hod  elsewhere  its  suttiug, 

And  comcth  fi'om  afar ; 
Not  in  entire  forgctfalness, 
Aud  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  liomc : 
HoaTen  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  ho  beholds  tlie  light,  and  whence  it  flows,— 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  oast 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  virion  s]>londid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  awny 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
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Earth  filln  hor  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mothf.i'a  juind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  caa 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmato  man, 

Forget  tho  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  caino." 

(C)  While  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
.ii;eti  are  in  human  nature  impulses  which  may  become 
ini  uical  to  moral  well-being,  it  is  equally  important  to 
lioiic  in  mind  that  the  real  significance  of  this  general 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  particular  facts  which 
it  comprehends.  The  impulses,  which  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  moral  training,  are  not  the  same  in 
all  men;  they  vary  vastly  in  different  individuals. 
Accordingly  it  becomes  a  demand  of  moral  prudence 
that  every  individual  should  carefully  examine  the 
peculiarities  of  his  natural  temperament  in  special  view 
of  tlieir  influence  on  his  moral  life.  It  then  becoiues 
a  further  requirement  that  his  conduct  should  bo 
governed  by  a  constant  caution  against  the  moral 
dangers  to  wliich  his  self-examination  proves  that  he  is 
peculiarly  exposed.  The  race  of  life  demands  of  the 
successful  runner  that  he  shall  disencumber  himself  not 
only  in  general  from  all  unnecessary  weight,  but  more 
particularly  from  any  sin  by  which  he  is  easily  beset.^ 
There  may  bo  impulses  which,  from  heredity  or  other 
causes,  have  acquired  a  natural  tendency  to  excess. 
Against  such  it  will  be  indispensable  to  maintain  an 
unremitting  guard.  Some  even  it  may  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  repress  altogether,  so  far  as  nature  will  allow, 
wLcu,  like  the  morbid  craving  for  alcohol,  they  will  not " 
take  even  a  moderate  indulgence  without  assuming  an 
unpoutrollablc  tymimy  over  the  will     Other  hnpulscs, 

'  Hob.  xii.  1. 
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again,  such  as  sympathy,  which  are  favourable  or  even 
essential  to  active  virtue,  may  from  various  causes  be 
deficient  in  natural  vigour,  responding  but  feebly  and 
sluggishly  to  their  natural  stimulants.  These  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  cultivate  with  tender  cure  by 
seeking  opportunities  for  their  exercise  more  frequently 
than  the  exigencies  of  life  ordinarily  require. 

(3)  But  whatever  be  the  faults  of  natural  temperament, 
these  can  never  with  propriety  be  described  as  in  them- 
selves sinful.  Orvfinal  dn,  interpreted  in  its  strict  sense, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  is,  therefore,  as  meaningless  and 
unthinkable  as  a  square  circle.  For  sin  is  the  personal 
act  of  a  moral  being,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
person  at  the  origin  of  his  existence  before  he  has  done 
any.  moral  action.  Even  if  sin  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  sinfulness  as  denoting  chronic  inclinations  rather  than 
any  single  action,  still  m  so  far  as  these  are  original  or 
inl)om,  they  cannot  be  called  sinful  in  any  accurate  use 
of  the  term,  they  become  sinful  only  when  they  are 
sinfully  indulged.  TUl  then  they  are  simply  products  of 
natui-al  causation,  and,  like  other  phenomena  viewed  as 
purely  natural  products,  they  are  absolutely  non-moral. 

This  distinction  between  moral  and  merely  natural 
phenomena  it  is  all  the  more  necessaiy  to  enforce, 
because  there  is  a  stage  of  moral  culture  at  which  the 
two  are  frequently  confounded..  In  the  previous  chapter 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  primitive  tribal  society  the 
individual  has  not  risen  into  clear  moral  independence, 
his  personal  responsibility  not  being  distinctly  separated 
from  the  joint  responsibility  of  his  tribe  or  clan  or 
family.  As  a  result  of  this,  individuals  are  often 
involved  in  the  penalty  of  actions  with  which  they  had 
personally  nothing  to  do.  Apparently  there  has  been 
at  times,  within  the  domain  of  Christian  Dogmatics,  a 
tendency  to  extend  this  moral  confusion  of  tribal  society 
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to  the  wliolc  community  of  mankind.     The  entire  i-ace 
ot  men  are  spoken  of  as  responsible  for  an  oflence  of 
their  primeval  ancestor.     This. is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  dogma  in  question,  or  to  analyse  the  iiiterpi-otations 
which  it  may  bo  undoretood  to  bear.     It  may  be  fairly 
taken   as   at   least   a    protest    against    au    unscientific 
Imlividualism  which  would  tmit  each  human  being  as 
holding  au  isolated  independence  on  his  fellow-men.     It 
thus  enforces  the  familiar  fact  that  no  man  liveth  to 
liiniself,  that  for  good  or  evil  he  inevitably  airects  the 
lives   of    others.     So   far   as    the    dogma   in   question 
embodies  this  truth,  it  is  only  fortified  by  the  strong 
trend  of  scientific  thought  in  regard  to  heredity  and  the 
geucral  solidarity  of  mankind.   But,  as  already  pointed  out,» 
there  is  no  inheritance  or  communication  of  moral  values. 
Tlio  influence  which  another  exerts  upon  me  is  by  itself 
au  action  for  which  he  alone  can  be  called  to  account 
My  accountability  begins  only  with  my  reaction  under 
his  influence,  with  my  yielding  or  resisting.     Whether  or 
not  the  great  theologians,  with  whose  names  the  dogma  in 
question  is  associated,  meant  by  it  more  than  this  mutual 
reaction  of  moral  beings,  they  seem  always  to  distinguish 
between  imputed  and  real  guilt,  as  in  theories  of  atone- 
ment also  they  distinguish  between  imputed  and  real 
merit.     In  any  case,  surely  at  the  present  day  no  reader, 
who  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  Buhaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  can  feel  that  any  phase  of  thought  with  which 
he  is  in  sympathy  is  touched  by  the  verse : 

"  0  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  niiiko. 
And  e'en  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake, 

For  all  the  siu  whcrewitli  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give— and  take."' 


'  Alwve,  p.  120. 

=  It  wrarcely  rw]nirod  the  asmiranco  of  Professor  Oowell,  Fitr^rald's 
tcatliur  ill  Persian,  to  know  that  the  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  story  of 
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(4)  The  same  fact  holds  with  regard  to  all  the  impulses 
with  which  man  ia  endowed  by  heredity  or  any  other 
natural  cause.  It  is  not  the  natural  endowment,  but 
his  voluntary  control  over  it,  that  givoa  him  a  moral 
character.  Consequently,  whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  man's  natimil  impulses,  in  order  to  the  very 
possibility  of  moml  life  it  is  essential  tlut  he  should  not 
be  their  helpless  slave.  On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  again.  It  has  been  already  ^  pointetl  out 
that,  all  through  animal  life,  congenital  instincts  are  of 
influence  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  kept  in  exercise. 
They  nmy  never  come  into  play  at  all,  or  they  may  die  out 
after  a  time  from  the  absence  of  their  natural  stimulants, 
or  they  may  be  completely  supplanted  by  the  formation  of 
counteractive  habits.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  nature 
of  the  mere  animal,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
man's  moral  life  is  fixed  beforehand  unalterably  by  the 
nature  which  he  receives  at  birth,  and  that  he  cannot 
direct  it  to  any  extent  by  his  own  voluntary  efforts. 

The  problem  now  before  us  is  to  trace  this  direction, 
that  is,  the  process  by  which  man's  nature  is  uplifted 
into  the  control  of  his  will  till  it  attains  the  ideal  of 
Christian  life. 
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Paradise  with  the  serpent  and  the  fall  of  man,  not  to  speak  of  the  later 
theological  dogmas  by  wliich  it  was  interpreted,  could  not  have  anything 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  original  Persian.  Professor  Cowell  thought 
that  Fitzgerald  may  have  been  misled  by  wrong  translation  of  a  quatrain 
which  runs  in  the  same  form,  but  with  profoundly  dilfercut  meaning : 

"0  Thou  who  knowest  the  secret  of  every  one's  mind, 
Who  grasjKst  every  one's  hand  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
0  God,  give  me  re2>cutance  and  accept  »"  excuses, 
Thou  who  givest  repentance  and  acceptost  the  excuses  of  every  one." 

Cowell  says  he  wrote  to  Fitzgerald  about  this,  "but  he  never  cared  to 
alter  it."    It  does  not  seem  clear,  however,  that  Fitzgerald  was  here 
translating  at  all ;  ho  nmy  have  created  his  quatrain. 
'  Above,  pp.  33,  34. 
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CHAPTER   III 


THE  BEGINNING  OP  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

Beginnings  form    the    most    intractable   problem   for 

scientific  thought     The  problem  faces   iis  in  its  most 

complicated  form  when  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the 

beginnmg  of  Christian  life.     The  origin  of  matter  and 

motion,  the  origin  of  organisation  in  general,  the  origin 

of  new  organic  forms, — these  are  questions  which  have 

long  baffled  scientific  tiiought,  and  still  wait  a  satisfactory 

answer.     But  the  interval  between  the  highest  form  of 

material  oi-ganisation  and  the  lowest  form  of  conscious 

life  is  n  chasm  which  uo  intellectual    engineering   has 

been  able  to  bridge  by  the  common  categories  of  science ; 

and  this  chasm  is  widest  at  the  point  where   the  finite 

spirit  of  man  entertj  into  conscious  communion  with  the 

Infinite  Spuit  of  the  univei-se.     Terhaps  the  utmost  we 

can  do  is  simply  to  study  the  facts  connected  with  the 

first  appearance  of  Christian  life  in  individual  experience. 

That,  at  least,  must  be  our  first  task. 

For  practical  purposes  the  early  weeks  of  human  life 

form  a  period  of  mere  animality.     The  fact  is  recognised 

in  common  thought  and  language,  that   a   considerable 

lime  elapses  before  a  child  comes  to  the  use  of  reason ; 

and  he  is  therefore  treated  all  this  time  as  incapable  of 

that  rational  control  which  is  understood  by  vnll  in  the 

projjcr  sense  of  tlie  term.     Prior  to  the  atlainnient  of 

this  control,  human  life  is  governed  by  impulses  which 
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are  purely  natural,  that  is,  non-rational,  non-moral. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  caae  thoso  impulacs  must, 
by  repeated  indulgence,  acquire  in  childhood  the  forco  of 
habits.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  moral  consciousness  is 
awakened,  that  is,  as  soon  as  reason  is  dii-ected  to  tlio 
government  of  conduct,  men  find  that,  by  the  force  of 
their  emotional  impulses,  they  are  being  frequently  drawn 
into  the  performance  of  actions  that  are  unreasonable, 
wrong. 

But  a  wrong  action  may  be  viewed  in  a  \ariety  of 
lights.  In  its  most  extrinsic  aspect  it  may  be  a  crime, 
that  is,  an  act  violating  some  kw  of  the  State  in  which 
the  wrong-doer  resides.  As  a  via  it  is  conceived  most 
prominently  as  corrupting  his  own  moral  character. 
When  it  inflicts  injury  upon  another,  it  is  spoken  of 
properly  as  a  rvrong.  But  there  is  a  deeper  import  still 
in  such  an  action.  It  strikes  at  the  eternal  order  of  the 
universe,  in  which  the  will  of  the  Maker  is  revealed.  It 
is  a  sin.  This  view  of  evil  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
Christian.  It  gives  a  solemn  tone  to  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  all  races  of  men.  It  is,  however,  a  view  that  is 
absolutely  indispensable  in  Christian  life.  No  man 
begins  a  moral  development  that  is  distinctively  Christian 
till  a  consciousness  of  the  evil  he  has  done  takes  shape 
in  the  confession,  "  Father,  I  have  simied  against  heaven 
and  in  Thy  sight."  ^  Accordingly  the  first  awakening 
of  earnest  thought  on  personal  religion  is  commonly 
associated  with  an  awakening  to  the  fact  of  personal  sin ; 
and  we  aro  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  a 
scientific  t?  y  of  religious  life  has  led,  that  in  conversion 
the  sense  01    in  is  the  central  fact. 

*  Luko  XV.  18  and  21.  Oomparo  tbo  i>athetic  plaint  of  Ps.  li.  4, 
"  Against  Theo,  Thoo  only,  Lave  I  sinned,  and  done  this  cril  in  Thy 
siKht."  Soe  Starbuuk's  I'tyeholotfj/  of  JUitfiou,  pp.  C8,  04,  67  (2iid 
edition). 
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§  1.  Sm 

Here,  then,  is  a  fact  which  faces  tis  at  the  outset  in 
our  cndcuvour  to  understand  the  beginning  of  Christian 
life.     We  must  not,  indeed,  complicate   our  study  by 
onteiing  into   problems   that  'ore   only   of  speculative 
interest.     The  ethical   interest   is   practical.     What   it 
demands   here  is  such  an  intellectual  attitude  towards 
sin  OS  must  be  a»umed  in  order  to  the  poaubility  of 
moral  life.     Now  there  are  certain  views  of  sin  which, 
if  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  conduct,  would  tend  to 
weaken  or  paralyse  all  effort  to  direct  life  towards  an 
ideal     Such   are   the  views  whicli  are  involved  in  all 
I  forms  of  absolute  Naturalism.     Under  this  name  may  be 
included  all  those  systems  of  thought  which  look  upon 
all  events,  including   the   actions  of  moral   agents,   as 
simply   natural    effects   resulting  from   natural   causes. 
This  would   describe   Materialism   in   every  shape.     It 
would  also   characterise   many  systems   of   pantheistic 
drift  as  holditig  all  events,  good  and  evil  alike,  to  be 
necessary  emanations  of  on  Infinite  Substance  or  Force. 
The  description  would  also  apply  to  on  extreme  Predestin- 
arianism  which  denies  independent  activity  to  all  finite 
beings. 

In  historical  fairness  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this 
inference  has  been  in  general  opposed  by  the  schools 
which  have  been  most  strenuous  in  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  And  that  with  philosophical  justifica- 
tion. For  predestination,  as  the  act  of  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence, cannot  be  construed  after  the  analogy  of  a  natural 
cause  entering  into  the  stream  of  natural  events,  itself 
determined  by  antecedent  causes,  while  it  determines  its 
consequent  effects.  Accordingly  in  practical  life  the 
inlluenco  of  the  doctrine  has  been  far  from  that  of  a 
paralyising   Fatalism,     lu   Christian    history   the   sects 
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which  have  foIluwuU  luoet  clutiely  tite  Au^uHilnian 
tradition — the  Jonsenists  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
Calvinists  of  Protestantism — furnish  a  long  array  of  heroic 
personalities,  displaying  that  foi-co  of  will  which  can  be 
the  fruit  only  of  strong  practical  faith  in  personal 
freedom.  C^vinism  is  usually  regarded  ns  having  found 
on  extremely  explicit  expression  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith ;  yet  it  would  be  diilicult  to  find  in 
tho  symbolic  books  of  Christendom  a  more  explicit 
assertion  of  moral  freedom  than  is  given  in  this  symbol. 
In  chapter  iil,  which  treats  of  God's  Eternal  Decree, 
while  it  is  stated  that  "  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by 
the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  this 
statement  is  immediately  qualified  by  the  distinct  con- 
dition, "  Yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  tho  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  caused  taken 
away,  but  rather  establislied."  * 

For  Christian  Ethics,  then,  there  are  two  asixjcta  of 
sin  which  must  be  regarded  as  essential.     One  may  be 

*  It  is  worth  adding  in  a  note  that  the  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  was  always  intimately  associated  with  the  Calvinistio  Chnrch  of 
Scotland,  was  also  prominent  in  defending  the  Freedom  or  tlie  Will 
against  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity.  In  tho  early  part  of 
last  century,  when  (aS  I  bulie?e)  the  ^tTitiugs  of  Jonatlian  Edwards  came 
to  be  knovn  in  Britain,  there  arose  among  Scottish  divines  a  brief  tendency 
to  dally  with  the  latter  doctrine  as  affording  apparently  a  philosophical 
foundation  for  Calvinism.  But  tho  greatest  reprcscntativo  of  the  national 
school.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  uttered  a  vigorous  protest  "against  such  a 
view  of  Calvin's  doctrine  and  of  Scottish  orthodoxy  ...  as,  to  speak 
mildly,  not  only  false  in  philosophy,  but  heretical,  ignorant,  suicidal  in 
theology"  {Diaeussions,  p.  628).  And,  not  without  truth,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  has  said  of  Hamilton,  tliat  "the  doctrine  of  Fico  Will  was  indeed 
so  fundamental  with  him  that  it  may  be  rogardwl  as  the  central  idea 
of  his  system— tho  determining  cause  of  most  of  his  philosophical 
opinions"  (Examination  of  Sir  IFilliam  UamilUm's  PhUo§oj>hy,  p.  488, 
1st  edition). 
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s})okou  of  as  the  divino  aspect,  the  other  as  the  human. 
Tiio  former  is  completely  blurred  in  on  un-Oliristiou  con- 
fusion of  thought  if  God  is  regarded  as  in  any  scnsii) 
the  author  of  sin.  Christian  life  becomes  simply  im- 
l>ossibIu  if  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  tricked,  by  any 
ingenuity  of  dialectic,  into  the  illusion  that  in  doing  a 
sinful  act  he  may  be  doing  the  will  of  God.  There  can 
be  no  Christian  sense  of  sin  unless  the  sinner  realises 
that,  in  so  far  as  his  action  is  sinful,  it  is  wholly  antagon- 
istic to  God's  will — in  other  words,  that  he  is  willing  to 
do  what  God  wills  tlmt  he  shall  not  do.  This  does  not 
deny  that  the  will  of  God  is  absolutely  without  influence 
on  the  will  of  man.  The  will  of  one  intelligent  being 
luay  always  influence  the  will  of  another.  But  the 
mutual  iuilucnce  of  intelligent  beings  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  that  reciprocity  of  causation  which  binds 
unintelligent  phenomena  in  the  rigid  connections  of 
natural  law.  It  is  diflRcult  to  understand  why  it  should 
bo  i-ogardod  as  an  eminently  scientiflc  habit  of  thought 
to  confound  the  two  modes  of  interaction.  But  even 
when  tlie  two  are  identified,  the  diflBculty  of  sin,  of  evil 
action,  does  not  disappear.  There  is  then  forced  upon 
us  the  problem  of  explaining  how  beings  that  come  into 
existence  by  virtue  of  the  cosmic  order  are  yet  determmed 
by  that  order  to  perform  actions  which  are  painful  and 
destructive  to  themselves  or  to  others  or  to  both,  and 
which,  therefore,  violate  in  some  way  the  very  conditions 
of  existence  which  form  the  order  of  the  universe.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  religious  mind  the  universe  is  not 
merely  a  play  of  forces  whoso  interaction  is  absolutely 
prcdetermined  through  all  time;  it  is  essentially  a 
kinj^'doiu  of  intclligcucos,  who  do  iudcotl  cxoit  a  manifold 
iniiueiioe  on  one  another,  but  cannot  coerce  one  another 
iu  the  fashion  of  a  natural  force. 
This  brings  us  to  the  other,  the  human,  aspect  of  sin. 
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To  Chriatian    thought,  while   sin   ia  viewed  as   wholly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  also  viewed  as  proceed- 
ing wholly  from  the  will  of  man.     This  does  not  imply 
that  a  moi-al  notion,  whetlier  right  or  wroug,  ia  without 
any  natural  phase,  is  wholly  isolated  from  the  course  of 
natui-o.     Such  an  action,  even  if  conceivable,  would  be 
equally  futile  with  that  of  a  physical  force  playing   in 
vacuo.     The   very  function   of  intelligent  activity,  and 
therefore  of  morality,  is  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature  so 
as  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  ends  of  intelligence. 
But  such  direction  is  possible  only  by  working  in  liarmony 
with  the  laws  which  govern  those  forces ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion, which  these  laws  impose,  is  to  the  religions  mind  all 
the  more  imperative  that  they  are  regarded  as  manifest!  u'^ 
the  will  of  God,  so  that  a  deliberate  violation  of  tl^cra 
becomes  a  tronc^ession  of  that  will — in  other  words,  a 
sin.     A  moral  action  has  thus  a  connection   with   tiie 
causes  and  effects  which  moke  up  the  course  of  natura 
In  some  of  its  phases  it  may  often  be  explained,  and 
explained  very  largely,  by  such  natiural  causes  as  heredity 
and  environment.     But  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  explana- 
tion by  such  causes,  it  ia  simply  an  event  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  is  not  a 
distinctively  moral  action.     An  action  becomes  moral  only 
when  it  ceases  to  be  explained  as  a  purely  natural  event, 
only  when  it  becomes  on  independent  product  of  volition. 
From  this  it  follows  that  a  volition  must  not  itself  bo 
conceived  as  merely  an  effect  of  natural  causes.     Will  is 
what  distinguishes  the  action  of  conscious  intelligences 
from  the  action  of  unconscious  unintelligent  things.     It 
is  Urns  one  of  the  phases  of  conscious  life,  and  the  problem 
of  its  nutui-e  is  but  a  piuticular  phase  of  a  general  problem 
which  all  consciousness  involves.     That  problem  may  be 
expressed   in   the   question  whether  the  phenomena  of 
conscious  life  can  be  brought  into  the  same  causal  correla- 
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tioii  with  the  phenomena  of  the  physiciil  world  as  that  in 
which  these  stand  to  one  another.     Now,  for  the  purposes 
of  scientific  thought,  the  causal  connection  of  phenomena 
finds  its  moaning  and  value  as  a  relation  of  identity  amid 
all  diflerences  between  antecedents  and  consequents ;  and 
this  identity  comes  all  the  more  thoroughly  under  the 
control  of  science  the  more  exactly  it  becomes  measur- 
able m  units  of  quantity.     If,  then,  volition  und  the  con- 
comitant phenomena  of  conscious  life  are  correlated  with 
the  phenomena  of  matter  in  quantities  that  are  rigidly 
fixed  by  the  order  of   nature,  moral  responsibility*' and 
moral  desert  would  have  to  be  treated  as  mere  figments 
if  they  were  understood  to  imply  that  an  agent   with 
conscious  intelligence  is  at  the  moment  of  action  free 
to  act  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  he  acts  in 
i-eality,  or  that  he  can  be  called  to  account  for  his  action 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  an  unintelligent 
thing  is  accountable  for  what  happens   to  it.     But  if 
there  is  one  fact  to  which  the  reseai-ches  of  Physiological 
Psychology  point  more  clearly  than  auotlier,  it  is  to°the 
futility  of  all  attempts  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  con- 
scious life  into  any  quantitative   commensuration  with 
those  of  the  material  world. 

Morality,  then,  as  the  highest  aspect  of  an  intelligent 
being's  life,  does  not  admit  of  any  interpretation  which 
views  it  as  a  product  of  natui-al  caustition.  "Know," 
says  Matthew  Arnold, 

"  Know,  man  both  all  wliich  Nature  hatli,  and  more ; 
And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good."* 

In  another  poem  Arnold  describes  Nature,  awed  by  the 
mystery  of  a  law  transcending  her  own,  as  realising  that 
morality  originates  in  an  ethereal  spliere  beyond  her 
limitations. 

'  From  the  sonnet,  "  In  Hiirmouy  with  Nuturo." 
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"  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  time, 
Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space ; 
I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 
I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 
Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod, 
And  lay  uiwu  the  breast  of  God." ' 

In  the  genuine  claims  of  science  or  of  philosopliic  or 
poetic  thought  there  is  thus  no  obstacle  to  the  view  of 
sin  which   Christian   Ethics  demamla,— the   view    that 
after  making  all  aUowance  for  the  natural  influences  by 
which  the  sinner  is  tempted,  these  do  not  account  for  his 
action  altogether,  but  that  he  himself  must  render  the 
account  as  being  in  a  very  real  sense  the  author  of  his 
action      It  has  likewise  been  explained  that  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  can  bt  drawn  from  the  relation  of  the 
finite  will  to  the  Infinite.     In  the  finite  will  itself  there 
is  a  certain  infinitude ;  it  forms  one  phase  of  the  divine 
image  in  which  man  is  made.     That  is  indeed  an  awful 
grandeur  with  which  he  is  invested  as  a  moral  being ; 
he   cannot   be   coerced   against   his   will   even   by  the 
Iufiuite.2       This  fact   aftbrds   a   speculative  kernel  for 
the  appalling  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  the  purport 
of  which  could  be  indicated  more  clearly  if  it  were 
described   as   asserting  the  power  of   smning  for  ever. 
For  if  the  will  is  viewed  merely  in  the  abstract,  that  is, 
in  abstraction  from  the  concrete  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  can  be  realised,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive 
it  maintaining  for   ever  an  att'tude  of  hostility  to  the 
will  of  God.     This  conception,  in  fact,  furnishes  tlicgerm 
from  which  have  been  developed  the  most  stupendous 
creations    of    tragic    literature.     Among     the    ancient 
Greeks  it  found  embodiment  in  the  myth  of  Prometheus 

'  From  the  Lyric  entitled  "Morality." 

•  Is  it  this  infinitude  of  will  to  which  Novalis  points  in  one  of  his 
oiiigmatical  fragments  :  "  What  I  will,  that  I  can.  With  man  nothinc 
IS  imixmibJo"  ?  {Schri/Un,  vol.  iu  p.  191). 
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with  his  Titanic  will  defying  the  supremo  ruler  of  gods 
and  men.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  fearful  spell  wielded 
over  Milton's  readers  by  the  real  hero  of  his  great  poem, 

"  Wlio  durst  defy  the  X>mn>poteut  to  arms." 

Of  the  numerous  other  attempts  in  modern  literature  to 
portray  the  Spirit  of  Evil  the  tragic  interest  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  limitless  daring  of  will  displayed. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  that 
he  has  never  made  the  attempt  to  portray  evil  will  in 
the  abstract,  but  only  in  the  concrete  conditions  under 
which  it  is  ordinarily  manifested  in  human  life.  His 
lago  is  perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  a  purely  evil 
spirit  as  is  easily  conceivable  within  the  limits  of  human 
nature.  But  lago  is  no  claimant  for  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  embodying  evil  will  in  its  abstract 
generality.  He  embodies  on  evil  will  under  such 
social  conditions  as  restrict  the  life  of  man  everywhere. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Shakespeare  would  ever 
have  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  exhibiting  a 
superhuman  force  of  will  in  the  indulgence  of  a  nature 
so  powerfully  impulsive  as  to  be  uncontrollable  by 
reason  within  the  restraints  of  moral  law.  Such  a 
glorification  of  sheer  power,  of  the  Titanic  and  Satanic 
ideals  of  tragic  literature,  has  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  Overman  of  Nietzsche's  rhapsodies,  and  its 
travesty  in  his  followers  among  the  playwrights  of  our 
day.  Their  superhuman  ideal  of  character  is  not,  like 
Aristotle's,  a  sublimity  of  virtue  so  far  above  the  common 
atfcaiuraeuts  of  humanity  that  it  may  well  be  spoken  of 
as  heroic  or  godlike.^  It  is  rather  a  will  which  asserts 
its  fancied  force  in  an  activity  that  shakes  off  the 
oncurabrancos  of  morality  to  enjoy  the  licence  of  a 
region  beyond  the  difference  of  good  and  evil,  "  Jenseite 

>  £lh.  Nic.  vH.  1.  1-2 
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von  Gut  und  Bose."     This   ideal   of   Immoralism   has 
attracujd  toe  genius  of  Shakespeare  also,  but  with  true 
psychological  analysis  and  clear  artistic  insight  he  saw 
that  It  could  with  propriety  be  treated  only  as  a  themo 
for  comedy.     In  the  extravaganisa  of  Sir  John  Falstuff 
he  has  created  a  butt  of  fun  that  bears  down  all  barriers 
of  serious  sentiment,  and   opens   the   sluices   of   good- 
humoured  mirth  to  revel  over  the  preposterous  absui-dity 
of  an  mtelligent   being  who   rolUcks   through    life   in 
ludicrous  insoucianee  about  the  elementary  requirements 
of  rational  conduct.     Falstaff  is  the  logical  Overman— 
or  shall  we  call  him  rather  the  Underman  ?— of  im- 
moralistic  fancy. 

§  2.  Eepentance  or  Conversion 

The  drift  of  the  previous  section  has  been  to  show 
that  man  is  Iiimself  responsible  for  his  sin,  so  far  as  it 
IS  sm.  This  implies  that  he  is  also  rcsi^onsiWe  for  its 
amendment.  The  obligation  to  amendment  is  involved 
m  responsibility  for  the  sin  to  be  amended.  Now  the 
first  step  towards  amendment  is  repentance  for  the 
sm  done.  The  great  historical  movement  of  Christianity 
began  with  a  call  to  repentance,  not  only  by  Christ 
Himself,  but  by  His  forerunner  also ;  1  and  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  Christianity  must  begin  as  it  began  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  moralists  in  general  'lave  recognised 
the  necessity  of  repentance  in  relation  to  the  sins  of  the 
past  as  an  indispensable  fust  step  in  any  moral  refonn.2 
'  Wbilo  all  the  ovangoliste,  John  as  well  as  tho  others,  give  this  signi- 
ncant  place  to  the  in-caching  of  John  tho  BaptLr.  Mark  explicitly  describes 
Jt  as  tho  beginning  of  tho  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  (i.  1).  Coiumrc  tho 
language  of  Peter  in  Act,  i.  22,  x.  37  ;  nnd  that  of  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  24 

Cnrlylo  »  by  no  means  historically  justified  in  his  strong  stau-inent 
about  oouvoi^ion:    "lilu.uo  not  the  word;  rejoiuo  rather  that  sneh  a 
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Among  the  Grooks  this  truth   found   its  most  definite 
recognition    from    Socrates,   the    man    who    has   most 
frequently   suggested   comparison   with    Clirist    in    his 
method  of  teaching.     For  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates 
the  first  aim  was  to  produce  a  conviction  of  ignorance. 
Without  this,  it  was  reasonably  maintained,  no  man  will 
bo  stimulated  to  seek  knowledge.     But  the  purport  of 
this  method  of  training  can  be  understood  only  when 
it  is  remembered  tliat,  in  the  Ethics  of  Socrates,  virtue 
was  in  its  essence  identified  with  knowledge,  and  vice 
with  ignorance.*     Among  Christ's  own  countrymen  not 
only  had  repentance  been  a  theme  of  impassioned  plead- 
ing by  the  prophets,  but  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
general  belief  that  a  great  national  repentance  would 
be  the  prelude  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.*     It  was, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  popular  expectation  that 
Christ  was  heralded  by  a  forerunner  who  has  come  to 
be    known    in    Christian   history   distinctively   as   the 
Preacher  of  Eepentanee. 

llopontance  has  a  twofold  aspect,  a  negative  as  well 
as  a  positive.  For  the  Christian  attitude  towards  sin, 
iu  demanding  amendment,  requires  that  the  sinner  shall 
at  once  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.     This 

word,  si^ifying  such  a  thing,  has  como  to  light  in  onr  modern  Era, 
though  hiililcu  iron  llic  wisest  Ancicnti.  The  Old  World  know  nothing 
of  conrersiou  ;  iiiscoad  of  an  Jiccc  JImno,  they  Jiad  simply  souio  Clioiu  0/ 
Ilerculea.  \  i  was  a  ncw-attaiiicd  progiuss  iu  the  Mor<il  Development  of  Kan : 
lificlty  liiis  tho  Highest  conio  homo  to  the  bosoms  of  tho  most  Limited  ; 
what,  to  Plato  w  -3  but  a  hallucination,  and  to  vSocrates  a  chimera,  is  now 
ckii  and  ccruiin  to  your  Zinzoudorfa,  your  Wesle3-.s,  and  tho  iworcst  of 
tlieir  Pietists  and  Mcthodiwts"  [Parlor  llcsarlui,  bk.  ii.  eh.  10). 

'  In  that  interesting  picture  of  moral  life,  tho  Tabula  ascribed  to 
Ccbes,  fifriyoM  takes  an  important  place  as  indispensable  to  tho  rescue 
of  tlioso  who  aro  in  danger  of  moral  shipwreck  (x.  1,  xi.  1,  MeraAiAeta 
is  used  in  xxxv.  4).  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  Cebcs  appears 
aniouf,'  tho  ooinjianions  of  Socratf>s  iu  tho  Phado, 

'  S.«j  l>iil<l'-iis)><  rg.T,  /A/v  ,S'rll  iflKimitHf^'in  Jcsit,  p.  117  (2ud  ed,), 
with  the  authorities  cited  in  tho  footnotu. 
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twofold  roqiiirement  is  expressed  with  ixjcnliar  pith  in 
a  common  Christian  metaphor  which  indicates  the 
thoroughness  of  the  change  implied.  The  penitent  is 
described  as,  on  the  one  hand,  becoming  dead  to  the 
old  life  of  sin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  bom  to 
a  new  life  of  holiness. 

1.  Probably  it  is  the  negative  side  of  this  change  that 
is  obtruded  most  prominently  in  the  common  idea  of 
repentance  or  penitence.     It  is  then  understood  to  denote 
simply  the  emotion  of  sorrow  excited  by  reflection  on 
past  sin.     Such  an  emotion,  however,  is  subject  to  great 
fluctuations  from  the  various  aspects  which   our  past 
conduct  may  present.     Some  of  these  aspects  may  not 
touch  the  moral  character  of  our  actions,  and  any  sorrow 
which  they  excite  must   not  be  confounded  with  the 
moral   sentiment  of  penitence.     It  is  but  the  natural 
sentiment  of  regret.     In  its  shallowest  form  regret  may 
be  merely  an  insipid  pensiveness,  which  is  of  little  value 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  life.     But  even  when  it  is 
deepened  iuto  genuine  anguish,  it  may  imply  no  genuine 
repentance.     It  is  often  merely  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
at  the  folly  of  bringing  on  oneself  the  suffering  which 
is  entailed  upon  sin  as  its  natural  consequence.     But 
this  implies  no  unwillingness  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  if  only  they  could   be  obtained   without  the  sting 
which  thoy  leave  behiud. 

Itcgrct  may  even  assume  the  moral  character  which 
is  commonly  dcsciibcd  us  remorse  without  being  yet  true 
repentance.  Eemorse  offers  an  interesting  study  to  the 
psychologist,  and  has  furnished  a  fertile  theme  for 
literary  treatment,  at  times  by  the  comical  turn  of  its 
tortuous  wriggliugs,  more  fre(|uently  by  its  tragic  issues. 
It  often  acquires  that  intensity  of  ex9itement  which  is 
commonly  characterised  by  the  name  'of  passion.  TIic 
sinner,  in  fact,  is  apt  to  become  passive  under  its  power, 
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™d  it  tbu8  interferes  with  active  rei«ntanca  Tho 
agony  enta-Ied  may  go  beyond  tho  linitToThu^n 
^durunce  and  produce  an  inhibitory  effect  npT^h: 
mil  The  remorsefal  sinner  lapaea  into  moral  despair 
abandom  aU  hope  of  attaini.\g  or  «>coming  a  ,irtr™ 
character.  One  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  gi^es  pC«v™ 
expr«8.on  to  the  peril  of  this  emotional  stTte  f^e 
7T1'  u"™  '"'^  ""^  "Po-  »«.  so  that  I  ■vm^t 

head;  therefore  my  heart  faUeth  me.">  The  plafat^f 
the  psalm^t  is  in  the  form  of  a  natural  hyMrbde  ji 
.s  unmediately  followed  by  a  cry  for  d  livZ^'^'  ^ 
the  d^pau  .t  expresses  often  leads  to  more  t.»gio  resulte 
For  the  anguish  of  excessive  remorae  is  genLTy  at 
once  tho  cause,  and  the  effect  of  morbid  Sons  .n 

LI     /  ™"^'*''  '»P^  '"'»  »»«  »'  the  varied 

tor™  of  msa,uty,  perhaps  into  verif.ble  aioulia  or 
paralysis  ot  will.  Hia  inWIect  becomes  bewild^  with 
musion^hke  that  of  ..aviog  committed  the  nnXawt 
Sin.  He  IS  tempted  mto  wUd  excesses  with  a  vain 
iZf^  ''irr'^T  '^  -'"-"'""gdraft,  of  jaIZ, 
2iX  ^f'^-"^  *'  '"Sedy  is  a  sel,..b  s^eide,  a 
rush  of  blmd  despair  into  expected  obliv'riE, 

Such  enervating  despair,  wbUe  generally  immomi,  is 
e^uUly  un-Christian.     It  crushes  the  very  kerml  o 

chensh  the  confident  assumnce  that  he  will  be  wel<imed 
on  h.s  return  to  tho  spiritual  home  winch  in  his  way- 
wa.J„e«s  he  had  forsaken,  then  there  i»  no  meaninTfn 

u.  7).    Paul,  udvico  maj-  have  origiimted  tho  liuo  of   thoud.t   m, 
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the  glad  tidings  which  Christ  has  proclaimed  to   the 
world.     A  doubt  or  disbelief  of  this,  which  is  allowed 
to  paralyse  the  penitent's  aspirations,  is  therefore  a  real 
mfidehty  to  Christ.     In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  implies 
an   mfidelity   far   deeper   than   any  purely  speculative 
doubt.     For,  though  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  subtle 
complications  in  the  mental  state  of  a  remorseful  sinner, 
yet  in  many  cases  it  may  be  feared  that  his  impotent 
despair  is  in  reality  an  unwiUingness  to  face  courageously 
the  task  of  moral  reform,  a  ^wardly  resignation  to  the 
easy  course  of  drifting-~a  rudderless  or  unpiloted  ship 
—down  the  stream  into  which  his  life  has  been  allowed 
to  float  by  indolent  indulgenca 

These  facts  enable  us  to  understand  why  many  writers 
have   inveighed   against   giving   way  to   remorse   as   a 
needless   and   fruitless  form  of  self-torture.     This  has 
been  the  teaching  not  only  of  men  like  Spinoza,^  who 
leave  no  place  for  guilt  in  their  view  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  no  reasonable  ground  for  remorse.     It  is  also 
the  teaching  of  men  who  recognise  the  real  difference 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  regard  the  indulgence  of  remorse 
as  an  idle  waste  of  energy  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  energetic  endeavour  to  conquer  the  faults  by  which 
remorse  is  excited.     This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
St.  Paul  in  that  interesting  analysis  in  which  he  con- 
trasts a  worldly  sorrow  for  faults,  which    produces   a 
deadly  paralysis  of  moral  energy,  with  that  godly  sorrow 

^mica,  ir.  64:  "Poenitentia  virtns  non  est,  sive  ex  rationo  non 
ontor,  sed  is,  quem  facti  panitet,  bis  miaer  seu  impotens  eflt."  Compare 
lu.  18  Scholium  2,  and  ui.  61,  Scholium  ;  and  for  a  less  technical  state- 
niont,  the  Traetatus  de  Deo  et  ffamine  ejusquc  Felicitate  (ii.  10).  Spinoza'a 
defimtions  of  penitence  and  remorse  are  almost  amusingly  naturalistic 
non-moi-al.  It  is  but  fair,  liowcver.  to  add  that  his  depreciation  of 
them  18  almost  purely  sj^culativo,  an  irresistible  conclusion  of  his 
geometrical  logic.  In  practice  ho  allows  them  a  cerUin  value  (iv.  54 
achuiiuiii).  *  ' 
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wluc^^^^ducos  an  unregrottable  repeuU.nco  leading  to 

2.  But  under  this  analysis,  repentance  passes  over  from 
a  negative  and  passive  attitude  of  remo^eful  reLt'on 

el^rfutui  'a^V'""^  ^  '"^'^  attitude^f tuvc 
elTort  for  future  amendment  In  this  new  attitude  the 
past  may  be  made,  by  its  warnings,  an  aid  rather  than 
an  hmdrance  to  Christian  life,  bringing  with  it  th« 
cheering  experience.  ^^  '^  *^® 

"That  men  my  rise  on  .tcpping-rtones 
ur  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things."' 

ITiere  is,  therefoi-e,  an  earnest  reason  for  deprecating  idle 
worry  over  the  irremediable  past  in  view  of  the  rich  r 
hfe  which  the  future  holds  in  store. 

"So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dashed  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide :  thy  wealth  is  gathered  in, 
When  tnno  hath  sundered  shell  from  pearl."' 

This  attitude  of   coniijamtivo    indinbrcnco   to   tJio  piist 

not  be  more  vividly  pictured  than  in  the  familiar  figui-o 
of  u  man  running  a  i.ice.     It  is  with  this  figure  in  view 

t  a   t  Tr^'T,""^  ^"'"^"  ^  ^^^^^^'"'g  «^«  things 

^  tm  before  him,, n  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  of  life 
and  winning  the  prize  of  his  vocation.* 

J^.gh  be  construed  as  a  qualilieation  eitJ.cr  of  .«r,p/a.  orof^oT- 
«^  the  Xn  ""^"''^^'''"  ^P'*^^-^  "^  ^"^^^  '^  --i^  .neaning'rn,:^' 
hUnZlTm    ^/'""'"■'r"''  '■  ^-    Tl.o  thought  seem,  not  uncon.n.on 

/'"«.  Jii,  i. 
'  I'hil.  iii.  14.     lu  1  Cur.  ix.  liS  the  prize  cf  tlio  Ul»ri.stiau  race  is  lincJy 
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machvo  b.-ood,ng  over  the  p«t  find,  a  happy  cxpr»«ion 

7J^  z^"*^"'  '^ "'  which  «^„Ln 

denoted      Jtf„„,o„  „ean,  litemlly  change  o/mind.  and 
It  ha.  often  been  pointed  out  that  there  Ian  bo  To^ 

trZfnt"  '"^  "  -o  corresponding  chLgHn 
LneZ^lt  "',    Accordingly  the  ^niteni  onjoineS 

^r«t  f  °^-.'^  T"'"'^'  '-"">«  main  gist  oTth" 
Baptots  exposition  of  what  repentance  impli^;  and  in 
the  fnlles  account  which  has  come  aowntouTCc^n 

tZT^^  J.  ""•'• '"  P-hli^ms,  to  eoIdier»-who  were 
attracted  by  his  preaching. 

Repentance  is  thus  seen  to  be  identical  with  that 
change  of  mind  and  life  which  by  a  variety  of  fig;rL 
le^Z:^  «».  conversion  (^.^p.^;),'  traisfom.Lo^ 

«rr^tt'  "T":?'  ("-»''"''"»'"').'  -ow  creation 
(«»«)  ,Tfc.5),.  new  bn-th  or  regeneration  (^aT^e^^lay 
Ihe  common  idea  mvolved  in  aU  these  expr^ions  is 
the  eomplotenosa  of  tho  change  which  they  denotT 
Ilmt  change  ,s  so  complete  that  it  seems,  in  liiblical 

Hob.  xTi.  1-2      ^  "  """  "'''^*^'''  """"'"  «»«  application  in 

I  Matt.  iii.  s  ;  Luke  iii.  8  ;  cf.  Acts  xxvi.  20.  =  mk*j  iii  7  is 

rU«  .dca  u.  tho  most  frequent  «.a  mort  diitinctiv  Vci!H.tian. 
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language,  to  create  "a  now  lioort  uud  a  now  spirit/'^ 
forming  a  "now  man,"  while  "the  old  man  ia  put  off" 
liko  a  worn-out  garment,'  is  even  got  rid  of  so  thoroughly 
as  to  be  practically  "  crucified."  * 

In  this  vai-iety  of  metaphor  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  a  scientific  definition  of  the 
gpiritiuil  change  described,  or  for  an  exposition  of  any 
scientific  theory  of  its  nature.  The  variation  of  metaphor 
obviously  implies  that  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life 
oilers  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  corresponding  variety  of 
features.  In  this  respect  spiritual  life  simply  represents 
the  picturesque  diversity  which  characterises  the 
phenomena  of  nature  iu  general,  of  animated  nature  in 
particular.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  common 
tendency  of  thought  to  take  any  phenomenon  that  is 
peculiarly  familiar  or  peculiarly  striking  as  an  unvarying 
type  of  the  whole  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  the 
inner  life  in  general  can  be  known  to  outsiders  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  external  life,  and  therefore  its 
l)ep;inning  never  attracts  attention  except  when  it  is 
obtruded  into  notice  by  something  significant  in  a  man's 
conduct.  But  such  significance  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
a  sudden  and  violent  changa  Accordingly  such  a  change 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  and  necessary 
mode  of  beginning  the  life  of  a  Clu-istian.  This  assump- 
tion calls  for  some  explanations. 

1.  The  phenomenon  described  as  sudden  conversion 
cannot  be  ignored  except  by  closing  our  minds  to  obvious 
facts.  But  the  real  nature  of  these  facta  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  chi^nge 
undergone  is  in  reality  so  sudden  as  it  appeara.  This 
question  has  taken  a  peculiar  phase  from  an  hypothesis 

'  Pa.  li.  10 ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26. 
»  Ejih.  iv.  22-24  ;  Col.  iii.  9,  10. 
*  Rom.  vi.  6 ;  cf.  Gal.  xi.  20. 
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which  plays  a  prominent  part  among  Uio  itpoculative 
theoriM  of  reoont  Psychology.  The  hypothesis  contends 
that  our  conscious  life  con  be  adequately  explained  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  mental  activities  which  never  rise 
into  consciousness  at  all,  and  are  tliereforo  doscribod  us 
latent,  subconscious,  or  suilimiiuU.  Applied  to  the 
I  phonumenon  of  sudden  conversiun,  the  hypothesis 
\  maintains  that  the  suddenness  ia  only  apparent.  It 
suggests  that,  prior  to  the  conscious  change,  there  has 
probably  been  going  on,  in  the  subconscious  region  of 
life,  a  more  or  less  prolonged  process  which,  at  some 
critical  moment,  surges  up  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness.^ 

The  interests  of  Christian  Ethics  need  not  be  entangled 
in  those  of  a  psychological  theory  which  still  remains  a 
subject  of  controversy.  The  truth  is  that  the  problem 
involved  is  not  confined  to  the  processes  of  mental  life, 
but  extends  to  those  of  nature  in  general  Sudden  con- 
versions do  not  contravene  the  Law  of  Continuity  more 
than  many  other  fanuliar  facts.  Even  in  tlie  region  of 
inorganic  nature,  with  its  comparatively  simple  mechanical 
combinations,  such  changes  are  obtruded  incessantly. 
Take,  for  example,  the  transmutation  of  water  from  the 
liquid  to  tho  solid  or  gaseous  state.  A  slight  change  in 
the  temperature  of  water,  that  is,  on  tlie  received 
scientific  interpretation,  a  slight  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  velocity  of  its  molecular  movements,  is  sufficient  to 
convert  it  from  a  liquid  into  a  gas  or  a  solid ;  and  the 
violence  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  the  convei-sion  is 
impressively  exhibited  in  the  enormous  force  created  by 
the  vast  expansion  into  steam  or  even  by  the  slight 
expansion  into  ice.  Chemical  changes  are  even  more 
striking.     The  use  of  explosives  in  the  industries  of  the 

*  Starbuck's  The  Ptychology  o/JUligion,  pp.  105-113  (2ud  ed.) ;  James' 
Varieiies  of  Jleligiou»  ExperUnce,  pp.  236-237. 
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vvoikl  us  well  as  in  war  funiishcs  an  illustratiou  of  the 
asLountling  violence  and  suddenness  of  changes  which  arc 
perfectly  natural  processes.  Nor  are  they  in  any  sense 
extraordinary.  They  are,  in  fact,  familiar  in  daily 
observation.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  general 
analogies  of  nature  to  make  a  sudden  or  violent  con- 
version in  spiritual  life  be  regarded  as  unnatural,  as 
inconceivable  or  even  improbable.  It  thus  appears  that 
Ethics  may,  with  perfect  scientific  propriety,  recognise 
the  fact  of  such  conversions ;  and  its  interests  do  not 
demand  any  particular  theory  to  account  for  the  fact. 

2.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  suddenness  and 
violence  were  taken  to  be  normal  characteristics  of  the 
beginning  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
such  a  mistake  may  arise.  Its  source  is  to  be  found  in 
the  violence  of  the  contrast  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  natures  in  man,  between  sense  and  reason,  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  As  we  have  seen  already,  this 
contrast  bad  been  drawn  in  rugged  form  and  strong 
colouring  by  Greek  riiilosophy,  especially  in  the  Stoical 
school.  Such  a  contrast  tends  to  create,  and  it  did 
create  in  Stoical  thought,  a  sharp  cleavage  of  the  whole 
human  race  into  two  mutually  exclusive  classes,  one 
governed  wholly  by  the  higher  nature,  another  wholly 
by  the  lower.  But  this  tendency  of  thought  involves  a 
further  necessity  to  conceive  the  transition  from  one 
class  to  the  other  as  an  instantaneous  act.  It  leaves  no 
halting-place  between  the  two.  A  man  must  always  bo 
wholly  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  dividing  line. 
This  Stoical  conception,  us  we  have  seen,  was  taken  over 
into  Christian  TJieology,  and  han  often  led  to  a  rigid 
•separation  of  men  into  the  converted  and  the  uncon- 
verted, the  regenerate  and  the  unregeneratc.  But  we 
have  also  seen  that  this  scjiaratiou  is  a  mere  abstraction 
of  thought,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  facts 
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of  familiar  experience.  If  the  separate  classes  have  no 
existence  in  reality,  there  is  no  act  by  which  a  man  can 
transfer  himself  in  a  moment  from  one  to  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  any  suddenness  of  chango  at  critical 
periods,  the  normal  processes  of  all  life  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  growth  and  decay ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact, 
already  pointed  out,  that  our  Lord's  descriptions  of 
spiritual  life  are  most  frequently  based  upon  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  process  of  organic  growth  in  nature. 
Accordingly  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life  need  not  be 
signalised  by  any  striking  crisis.  It  may  be  an  incident 
so  unobtrusive  as  to  bo  unnoticed  or  unappreciated  at 
the  time,  and  so  early  as  to  leave  no  trace  in  memory. 

Happily  there  are  numerous  examples  of  a  spiritual 
life  which  seems  to  enjoy  a  steady,  healthy  growth  from 
childhood  upwards.  They  are  rarely  or  never  marred  by 
any  lapse  into  serious  moral  disease  or  anxious  struggle 
towards  recovery.  The  charm  of  such  a  life  may  well 
evoke  the  aspiration  of  Wordsworth : 

•'The  cliild  is  father  of  the  man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

The  happy  souls  that  enjoy  such  a  development  form  a 
delightful  contrast  with  those  that  reach  a  Christian  life 
only  through  agonies  of  moral  disorder  in  which  the  issue 
may  remain  long  in  fearful  suspense.  The  contrast  has 
been  expressed^  by  calling  the  former  <mce-bom,  the 
latter  tunce-hom.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  such  phi-ases  are  metaphorical,  and  that  a  metaphor 
loses  its  value  and  even  its  truth  if  it  ip  strained  too 

>  Apparently  first  by  Francis  W.  Newman  in  The  Soul:  Its  Sorrows 
aiid  its  AspinUiotis.  James,  in  his  VarietUs  of  P^eligious  Experience,  uses 
the  expression  j«w»/«i ;  but  aco  capocially  the  fourth  and  fifth  lectures 
dealing  with  the  religion  of  hcalthy-niindcJucaa. 
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far»     It   is   natural    enough    to    extend    the   analogy 
between   spiritual    und    bodily   life    by   iloscribing   the 
beginning  of  the  former  as  birth, — a  new-birth  or  re- 
gencration.     But  the  metaphor  involved  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  anything'   like   an   identity  between   the 
spiritual  change  which  it  describes  and  the  generation  or 
birth  of  a  physical  organism.     Nor  is  the  metaphor  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  merely  the  superficial  idea 
of  a  second  bii-th.     This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
iii-st  shallow  confusion  of  Nicodemus  when  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  was  impressed   on  him  by   our  Lord: 
"  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter 
a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  born  ? "  « 
The  fact  indicated  is  something  much  more  momentous 
than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  process  of  being  bom ; 
it  is  the  origination  of  a  higher  life  than  that  of  the 
bodily  organism.     This  is  the  fact  brought  out  in  the 
explanation  by  which  our  Lord  removes  the  confusion  of 

^  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  work  which  was  eattremely 
popular  a  few  years  ago,  Professor  Henry  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World.    Here  the  metaphors  drawn  from  organic  nature  to 
illustrate  spiritual  life  are  treated,  not  as  essentially  poetical  figures  of 
speech,  but  as  if  they  were  prosaic  statements  of  fact ;  and  scientific 
inferences  arc  deduced  from  that  interpretation.     But  the  result  is  fatal  to 
the  cause  which  the  author  has  at  heart.     The  phenomena  of  spintual  life 
are  brought  down  to  the  same  plane  with  those  of  physical  organisation. 
Uiitif  both  classes  of  plifuoim-na  are  governed  by  tho  same  natural  laws, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  asserting  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  in 
the  one  any  moi-e  than  in  tho  other.    All  that  is  distinctive  of  moral  and 
religious  life  disappears.     The  method  of  explaining  higher  phenomena 
by  lower  can  be  carried  out  only  by  eliminating  from  the  foniier  all  that 
differentiates  them  from  the  latter.     Their  intrinsic  nature  is  thus  ignored, 
and  some  extrinsic  siniUarity  with  other  plienomena  is  obtruded  in  its 
place.     Professor  Drummond's  later  work,  The  Mccnt  of  Man,  may  be 
considered,  if  not  an  explicit  recantation,  at  least  an  implicit  correction, 
of  the  earlier.     Its  general  drift  is  to  illnminata  tlio  lower  by  light  from 
the  higher.     It  might  not  inapproiiriately  have  been  entitled,  Siiiriiual 
Law  in  the  Natural  'Voiid. 
'  John  Hi,  4. 
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Nicodemus:  "Except  a  man  bo  bom  of  water  and  of 
tbe  spmt  ho  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  which  IS  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
13  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit"  1  Tho  whole  drift  of  this 
explanation  demands  that  dvroeep  in  tho  words  of  Christ 
be  mterpreted  to  mean  "  from  above,"  "  from  a  higher 
source.  «  rather  than  «  again  "  or  "  anew."  It  contLts 
explicitly  with  Beiirepop  ("a  second  time")  in  the 
language  of  Nicodemus. 

3.  All  this,  however,  is  to  bo  understood  as  by  no 
means  ignoring  the  value  of  sudden  and  violen/con- 
versions.     Even  their  physical  effects—the  nervous  and 
cerebral    changes   which    they   produce— seem    to    be 
highly  beneficial  at  times.     Under  these  organic  changes 
morbid  cravings  have  been  known     ■  lose  their  destruc 
tive  tyranny,  suddenly  and  permanently  to  disappear* 
But  even  for  Physiological  Psychology  these  effects  are 
too  obscure  to  afford  any  practical  guidance  in  moral 
life.     For  the   culture   of   moral   habits,  however,  the 
shock  c.  an-  intense  impression  upon  the  mind  may 
form  a  potent  initial  stimulus,  and  in  this  fact  must  be 
found  the  main  value  of  a  conversion  that  is  characterised 
by  some  suddenness  and  violence.     But  the  value  of 
such  a  stimulus  is  to  be  found  in  its  impulsive  force,  and 
that  force  is  very  soon  expended  if  it  is  not  sustained 
by  eoutun    '  oxcrcisc.     It  is  easy  to  sec,  therefore,  that, 
valuable  ttiuugh  sudden  conversions  may  be  under  certain 
conditions,  they  are  not  without  serious  perils.     Not  to 
speak  of  minor  perils  incident  to  such  conversions  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  change  undergone,  the  glory  of 
the  new  life  begun,  may  prove  a  snare.     For  in  his 

*  Jolin  iii.  5,  9. 

JJ^Va^'j  l^'^h  ^Vr^f  "°''  "'"  "P*"***^  "^  of  th" phrase  "born 
0/  Qmi    m  John  1.  13  ;  1  John  iii.  9,  iv.  7,  v.  1,  4, 18. 

*  Sco  Jtiincs,  op.  eil.  i»,  288. 
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young  euthusiasm  tho  convert  is  apt  to  ovorcstimato  hia 
attiiniiioiits ;  ho  may  fail  to  rcali*"*  that  in  spiritual  life 
he  is  yet  but  a  uewboni  child,  an  chat  that  life  lies  all 
before  him  still  with  its  innumerable  daily  tasks  to  be 
(lone  ere  he  can  grow  to  the  stature  of  perfect  Christian 
manhood.  It  is  exceedmgly  important,  therefore,  to 
impress  upon  him  that  real  conversion  is  no  fleeting 
excitement  of  mind,  not  even  a  brief  spurt  of  effort, 
however  strenuous,  but  a  toilsome,  persistent  exertion  in 
which  "  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  ^  "  It 
is  one  thing,"  says  St.  Augustme,  "  to  loolc  down  from  a 
wc  ly  niountam-peak  upon  tho  home  of  peace;  it  is 
another  thing  to  hold  the  road  that  leads  thereto."  2 


§  3,  Atonement 

It  thus  appears  that  the  spiritual  change  by  which 
Cinistian  life  begins  is  no  remorseful  passion  paralysing 
the  will.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  impjissioncd 
uL  all,  it  Umm  u  potent  Mupulso  to  vohmtary  ollovt. 
Whatever  remorseful  anguish  it  may  involve  is  more 
tlian  counterbalanced  by  the  joy  and  peace  whi'^h  the 
penitent  attains  in  the  consciousness  that  he  Las  done 
with  tho  sins  of  the  past,  tliat  they  are  completely 
forgiven.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  meaning  of  forgiveness ; 
it  implies,  in  its  very  etymology,  that  sin  is  givejt  away, 
surrendered,  abandoned.  The  joy  of  being  forgiven  is 
not  a  non-moral  exultation  at  evading  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin,  or  even  its  moral  penalty.  As  to 
the  natural  consequences,  these  can  never  be  evaded. 
The  deed  once  done  can  never  be  undone.  It  has  taken 
its  place  among  tho  events  by  which  jho  future  is  to  be 

»  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

-  "  Aliiid  eat  do  silvestri  cacnmino  videro  patriani  pacia ;  alind  tenerq 
viam  illiic  duccntciu"  {Cwif.  vii,  21). 
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determined,  and  that  place  can  never  be  takei.  from  it 
by  any  power  m  the  universe.  But  the  moral  retribu- 
tion of  an  action  forms  part  of  its  natural  effect.     The 

incidents  of  which  the  agent  was  unavoidably  ig;orant. 
To  that  extent  the  effect  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
could  not  have  been  intended;  and  therefore  it  cannot 

On  tb?  l^^  n  °^  '^'  ^°"°^  ^  ^  ^'^^^  'action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  retribution  of  an  action 

must  be  intrmsically  connected  with  its  moral  character 

and   must,  therefore,   be   entailed   upon   it  necess^  i;.' 

univer^Uy.     Now  there  is  a  result  that  never  fails  To 

attend  a  moral  action,  and  is  determined  entirely  by 

Its  moral  character.     That   is  the  result  following  the 

operation  of  the  law  by  which  habits  are  formed.     It  is 

impossible  to  do  any  act.  however  trivial,  without  creating 

or  mcreasing  the  tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way  again 

and  to  make  the  same  kind  of  action  easier.     But  it  is' 

this  facility  that  constitutes  habit.     Consequently  every 

action  IS  requited  uppropriutoly  tho  moniout  it  is  done 

As  every  virtuous  action  is  at  once  rewarded  by  a  more 

confirmed  habit  of  virtue,  so  every  vicious  action  brings 

at  once  Its  natural  penalty  in  a  more  facile  inclination  to 

It  tracks  the  sblfuUest  fraud  equaUy  with  open  crime 
striking  home  with  unerring  certainty  through  the 
thickest  veU  of  secrecy  by  which  sin  can  be  concealed 

rom  human  k,^.  That  is,  therefore,  but  a  sober  stato- 
ment  of  rigid  fact,  that  "every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak  they  shaU  give  account  of  in  the  day  of  judgment."  1 
This  fact  makes  it  utterly  meaningless,  makes  it  a 
contradiction  in  the  very  terms  used,  to  speak  of  sins 
bemg  forgiven,  except  by  being  abandoned.  But  while 
the  real  nature  of  forgiveness  is  thus  delmed.  its  possi- 


» Matt.  xii.  36. 
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bilily  is  also  assuinod.     This  possibility,  however,  implies 
that  the  (orgivunesa  or  abandonment  of  sin  is  favoured 
by  those  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  external  nature, 
which  form  the  order  of  the  universe  and  embody  the 
will  of   God.     But   this   also   is   implied   in  the  very 
nicuniiig  of  forgiveness.     The  forgiveness  of  sin  means 
that  the  sinner  has  brought  his  will  into  harmony  with 
the  divine  will  embodied  in  the  miiversal  order,  so  that 
"  to  those  who  love  God  all  things  must  co-operate  for 
"ood."  ^     It  is  true  tliat  speculation  has  sometimes  con- 
ceived the  mercy  of  God  in  forgiving  sin  as  if  it  were  in 
some   way   diilicult   to   reconcile   with    His  justice   in 
puuisliing  the    sinner.     l>ut    tliis    opposition    of  divine 
justice  to  divme   mercy   is   a  pure  fiction  of  abstract 
thinking.     There  is  no  such  disharmony  in  the  will  of 
God.     So  perfect  rather  is  the  harmony,  it  may  be  said 
that  He  is  just  precisely  because  He  is  merciful,  and 
merciful  precisely  beca-se  He  is  just.     St  John  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  God  is  failhful  mid  Just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins."  >     Justice  and  mercy,  in  fact,  are  but 
diifereut  aspects  of  goodness.     For  the  will,  which  pro- 
motes only  goodness,  nmst  bo  antagonistic  to  evil.     That 
will  must,  therefore,  appear  in  one  aspect  as  justice  inflict- 
ing upon  evil  its  inevitable  penalty,  while  in  another 
aspect  it  appears  as  mercy  forgiving  the  evil-doer  who  is 
Ijonitent,  by  aiding  his  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  evil 

of  his  ways. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  speak  of  a  sinner  repent- 
incT,  being  converted,  having  his  sins  forgiven,  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  tliat  he  is  no  longer  at  enmity,  but  at  one, 
with  God.  It  is  this  restoration  of  iMrmony  between 
the  will  of  the  sinner  and  the  will  of  God  tliat  constitut  s 
atonement.  Theories  of  atonement  have  formed  one  of 
the  most  extensive  battlefields  of  controversy;  but  the 


>  Rom.  viii.  23. 


'  1  John  i.  9. 
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interests  involved  are  theological   rather   than   ethical, 
speculative  rather   thtm  practical     At  least  tho  rival 
claims  of  the  controverted  theories  are  of  interest  to  us 
only  ill  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  problems  of 
Ethics.     But  the  postulates  of  Etiucs  cannot  bo  ignored 
in  any  theory  of  atonomont.     Whatever  else  atonement 
may  bo  understood  to  mean,  it  must  at  least  include  the 
transformation  of   moral   character   resulting   from  tho 
reconciliation  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine.     Tliat 
is  the  minimum  of  the  demand  which  Ethics  makes  ujwu 
Dogmatics.      In  general  this  demand  has  never  been 
refused,  explicitly  at   least,  by  the  great   thinkers   of 
Christendom.     All  sound  doctrine,  that  is,  all  tlie  whole- 
soine  teacliing  of  the  Church,  has  stigmatised  by  the  name 
of  Antinomianism  any  theory  which  would  lead  a  sinner 
into  the  delusion  that  he  can  obtain  forgiveness  for  his 
sins  and  atonement  with  God  while  he  evades  the  inexor- 
able obligations  of  the  morality  which  constitutes  Christian 
lile.     The  very  meaning  and  purpose  of  forgiveness  aro 
ignored  iu  such  u  delusion.     "  Tlioi-c  is  forgiveness  with 
Thee,"  says  a  psalmist,  "  tliat  Tlmt  viayc&t  he  feared" » 

'  Ps.  cxxx.  4. 
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CnARA.CTEB,  as  we  have  seen  already,  is,  In  the  language 
of  Novalis,  a  completely  formed  wiU ;  and  a  completely 
formed  will  is  a  will  which  has  been  trained  into  those 
uniform  modes  of  action  which  ar.3  called  habits. 
Accordingly  Christian  character  is  the  trained  will 
embodied  i|i  those  habits  which  form  the  virtues  of 
Ch^tian  life.  For  the  description  o^  these  numerous 
data  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the  !New  Testament;  and,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  made  an  essential  feature  of  Cliristian  character 
that  it  should  include  every  kind  of  virtua  While  this 
is  the  general  cirift  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  indicatea  with  peculiar  explicitness 
in  the  well-known  sketch  of  Fhilippiaos  iv.  8.  Here 
the  sketch  is  completed  by  a  finishing  stroke,  "  if  tliere 
be  any  virtue,"  for  the  purpose  of  including  any  feature 
of  Christian  character  that  might  have  been  overlooked. 
The  effect  of  this  stroke  is  fully  realised  only  wlion 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Greek  word  aperi^  bears  a 
more  extensive  meaning  than  our  English  virttie.  It 
would  be  represented  more  adequately  by  exceUenee. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact,  Christian  morality  comes 
to  be  appreciated  in  its  catholic  spirit  and  extent 
as  accor^g  a  place  to  all  that  is  excellent  in  every 
sphere  of  human  life,  physical  and  intellectual  as  v  ell 
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more    uarrowly   deacribod  a«  moral    md 


aa    wliut   ia 
rolijfioiia.^ 

Bm  even  where  souio  detail  is  given  in  tne  euumoir- 
tion   of    Cliristian    virtusH,  thoy  are   not.  in    the   New 
Testaiuout,   preacntod    lu^der    the    fonna    of    acientilic 
anolyaia  or  acientific  claaa^iication.     Such  a  prcacntation 
18  the  taak  of   Chriati-m   Ethics.     That  taak,  however, 
i-equirea   that   the   virtuea,   which   conatitute   Ohriatiun 
character,  ahaU  be  ahown  to  be  neceasaiy  outgrowtha 
of    the    germinal    principle   of    Christian    Ufa      Tliia 
pnnciple  Waa  explained  at  the  outaet  of  our  inquiry  aa 
being  the  bve  of  God  realiaed  in  the  habitual  love  of 
our  fellow-men.     But  it  waa  explained  further  that  love, 
aa  a  principle  oi  moral  life,  ia  gooc  will,  that  ia,  the  will 
to  do  good ;  and  therefore  CliriaKan  character  nuiy  bo 
deacribed  aa  the  will  of  man  trained  to  act  habitually  in 
loving  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.     Accordingly  the 
taak  before  ua  ia  to  show  how  from  thia  aource  ai-e  de- 
veloped  the  eaar.ntial  conatituenta  of  Chriatian  character. 
It  haa  already  been  Ouaer/eds  that  in  the  analyaia 

» In  Sidgwiok'.  Method  of  Btkia,  bk.  iii.  ch.  H.  give,  .n  elaborate 
oxpUnataon  of  the  term  n/irtue  in  contradiatinction  from  duty.    In  Strone'a 
Bampton  Lectorea  for  1896,  -m  Chridiam,  Ethio,  there  ia  alio  a  valuable 
i'ote  on  the  hiatory  of  the  Latin  word  virtui  and  ita  Greek  equiralenta 
(ip.  100-106).    Boaidea  ^wn),  rarloua  other  terms  are  us<-d  to  denolo  tlie 
!u'     vT  *'°'»^'^  character.    Thua,  aa  already  mentioned,  JuacM  W 
thtngh  in  •  nai-rower  aenae  limited  to  bare  juatico.  ia  often  in  the  New 
Teetamont,  aa  among  Pagan  moraUsta,  ejtcnded  to   <mbrace  all  virtue. 
Occasionally  i7«tfo<ri5»^;,  gvodii-M,  occurs.     In  ita  more  a-wrcd  or  distinct, 
ively  religions  aspect  virtue  is  -'oscribed  as  iyiotirtj^  holinas,  and  (mainly 
in  the  Pastoral  EpisUes)  tM^^.^i,  ffodline^.     In  this  aspect,  when  con- 
ceivcd  as  a  gracious  gift  of  divine  in8r'>ation,  it  is  spoken  of,  especUIy 
by  St.  Paul,  as  a  xif^/ui,  and  eharisr  has  thus  been  adopted  at  times  in 
the  literatui-e  of  Christian  Ethics  to  designate  the  graces  of  Christian 
eharacter.     An  ekborato  note  on  the  terminol.rjy  of  Ethics  in  early 
Ohnatlan  literature  ia  appended  by  DobschUtz  to  Ui  me  Urehriniliehen 
Oenuinden,  pp.  277-284. 
*  See  Introduction,  §  1. 
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and   clossificatun  of   virtuw,  Christian   laoraliaU   liave 
ufton  proceedetl  on  some  pi-inciple  which  is  cxtranooun 
lo  ChriHtiuu    thought,  or  at  lomi   dot»   not  fonii  tho 
iloniinuHt  inflpiratioa  of  Christian  life.     This  procedure, 
iudcHjd,  has  Ikjcu  by  no  means  uuivorsal.     Augustine  had 
already   Foen   the    necessity,   for    Christian   Ethics,   of 
developing  all   the  virtues  from  the  supreme  principle 
of   Christian    morality;    and   in   De   Morihus   Ecdetias 
CatkoHem  ho  has  even   indicated  how  the   four  types 
of   virtue  in  tho  received  classification  of   the  ancient 
world  might  all  be  described  as  diflbroiit  developments 
of  the  love  of  Cod.     But  his  sketch  is  too  brief  for  a 
scientific  exposition,  and  indeed  his  little  treatise  is  too 
largely  taken   up  with    a   polemic  against  Manichaian 
morals  to   aflbrd   space  for  a   satisfactory  construction 
of  his  own  system.*     He  has,  however,  indicated  the 
method  in  which  tho  Christian  moralist  muf.c  proceed 
in  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  virtues  and  in  a  classifica- 
tion guided  by  such  analysis.     It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  understand  clearly  what  this  method  implies. 

In  the  first  place,  't  may  seem  sciu-cely  necessary 
to  observe  that  amidst  all  their  divei-sities  the  vL'-nes 
must  retain  a  certain  unity  of  principle.  A^ong  the 
ancient  pagan  moralists  this  unity  received  peculiar 
emphasis  in  the  Stoical  school.  It  was  probably,  in 
part  at  least,  the  influence  of  Stoical  thought  that  gave 
prominence  to  this  feature  of  virtue  in  Christian  Ethics. 
But  the  prominence  is  also  a  necessity  oi"  Christian  life. 
For  the  Christian  an  action  ceases  to  be  virtuous  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term  whon  it  is  divorced  from  the 
true  inspiration  of  virtue.  Accordingly  there  has  been 
a  common    tendency    to   stigmatise   as   mere   morality 

>Tho  fullest  sketch  is  Rxvcn  in  i.  15.  A  briefer  is  given  with  slight 
clittiigo  of  languftgo  iu  i.  26.  Hut  both  arc  little  jiioio  thaw  bare  dclini- 
tions. 
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conduct  whicL,  though  conforming  to  moral  law,  gives 
no  evidence  of  a  higher  inspii-uliou.  This  tenduuey  ha.^ 
uftou  been  carried  to  an  unhappy  extruma  In  cagomuhtt 
to  secure  the  kernel  of  Christian  life,  it  huii  ut  times 
created  some  indiH'erencc  u.jout  the  fiholl  of  hoii  ly 
virtue,  by  which  alone  the  kerucl  can  bo  protected.  It 
has  led  men  to  undervalue  the  inestin  .bio  gain  of  the 
common  moralities,  from  wliatever  motive  they  may  be 
observed.  These  have  even  been  Iirunded  with  the  title 
of  spkiidida  vUia,  as  if  they  were  uiure  akin  to  vice  than 
to  virtue.  But,  after  making  all  allowanco  for  the 
extravagancies  of  Stoical  and  Christian  moralists,  tho 
unity  of  virtue  remai  an  essential  truth.  If  tlie 
common  forms  of  virtuous  conduct  are,  under  any 
inspiration,  r  gam  to  humanity,  their  severance  from  the 
highest  iiispirations  of  life  is  still  1  decided  loss.  It 
may  even  happen  that  external  conformity  to  moral 
requirements  generates  an  inertia  of  self-contentment 
which  acts  as  a  drag  upon  all  efforts  to  rise  into  the 
heavenly  region  of  spiritual  morality,  while  that  region 
remains  accessible  to  those  who,  though  fl  mntly 
violating  some  of  the  moral  proprieties,  yet  t  itinuo 
capable  of  a  penitent  discontent  which  spurs  them  on  to 
higher  endeavour,* 

It  will  thus  appear  that  any  division  of  the  virtues, 
however  logical,  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  modification 
Oi  a  common  type  into  a  variety  of  forms.  The  same, 
indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  scientific  classifications.  Yet 
there  is  a  difference.  In  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  animal  kingdoms  difFerent  forms  are  in  general  so 
distinctly  marked  that  they  can  be  easily  arranged  in 
separate  groups.  Even  here,  however,  the  lowest  species 
of  leading  divisions  are  sometimes  so  indefinitely  marked 
that  science  itself  is  puK/led  to  determine  on  which  side 

'       >  Seo  Matt,  xxl  31. 
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i.t'  a  dividing  line  they  ought  to  be  placed.  This 
ditliculty  is  vastly  incraiscd,  it  becomes  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  in  dealing  with  psycliical  phenomena. 
Tlie  day  ^as  gone  by  when  Psychology  can  take  the 
distinctiont.  of  common  language  as  if  they  represented 
fpculties  and  capacities  of  mind  that  are  rigidly  difler- 
\  entiated  from  one  another.  It  is  now  recognised  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  old  psychologists- 
perception,   memory,    imagination,  reasoning,   and    the 

rest are  but  habitual  forms  into  which  the  elementaiy 

processes  of  intelligence  are  evolved.  Those  forms, 
moreover,  even  when  evolved  into  definite  habits,  are 
not  separated  by  any  line  of  cleavage  which  prevents 
them  from  overlapping  each  other.  Even  the  most 
distinct  perception  of  an  external  object,  for  example, 
is  a  compound  in  which  memories  and  judgments  and 
generalisations  play  an  essential  part  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  take  the  passions  of  common  speech, — love, 
hate,  anger,  pity,  joy,  sorrow,  etc., — as  representing  fixed 
types  of  emotional  sensibility.  Tlie  emotions  generally 
are  so  transient  and  variable,  that  many  psychologists 
liave  even  denied  the  possibility  of  detecting  among 
them  any  such  fixity  of  type  as  is  essential  to  scientific 

classification.^ 

Tliis  feature  of  emotional  life  is  peculiarly  significant 
from  its  bearing  on  the  classification  of  virtuea  For,  on 
any  ethical  theory,  a  very  large  factor  of  virtue  consists 
in  the  regulation  of  the  emotions.  Consequently  the 
classification  of  vktues  must  be  attended  with  the 
difficulty  found  in  classifying  the  emotions  which  they 
regulate.     This  difficulty  has  been  aggravated,  in  Ethics 

»  "  Any  classification  of  the  emotions,  if  it  only  serves  some  purpose, 
is  scon  to  be  as  true  and  '  natural'  as  any  other"  (James*  Principles  of 
P>,ycholom  vol.  ii.  p.  454).  Compare  Jodl's  Lehrbicch  der  PsycMogxe, 
pp.  1178-330.  Both  psychologists  arc  anticipated  l.y  Spinoza  m  nitwa, 
iii.  &C. 
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as  in  Psychology,  by  the  misleading  tendency  to  find  in 
the  categories  of  popular  language  the  definite  types  of 
a  scientific  classification.  But  the  common  names  of 
virtues  form  no  more  satisfactory  nomenclature  for 
ethical  science  than  the  common  names  of  plants  and 
animals  for  Botany  and  Zoology.  Accordingly  Aristotle, 
who  first  attempted  to  work  out  in  detail  a  scientific 
definition  of  virtues,  finds  himself  repeatedly  obliged,  for 
the  logical  completeness  of  his  classification,  to  recognise 
types  of  excellence  for  which  conmion  language  furnishes 
no  names.^  He  has  not  attempted  the  coinage  of  a 
purr^y  technical  nomenclature  for  the  virtues;  he  has 
in  general  contented  himself  rather  with  a  more  rigid 
definition  of  the  terms  in  common  use,  or  with  a 
description  of  virtues  which  are  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  moral  character,  though  not  distinguished 
in  common  speech.  For  all  purposes  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  Aristotle's  example  may  be  followed  with 
profit  still. 

In  classification,  as  well  as  in  nomenclature,  the 
method  of  Aristotle  offers  the  most  useful  guide.  His 
method,  indeed,  is  that  of  his  master,  Plato.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  method  imposed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  has  therefore  of  necessity  been  followed 
in  all  classifications  of  virtue  which  make  any  prctence 
to  scientific  principle.  For  virtue  in  general  is  the 
highest  excellence  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  the 
special  virtues  must  be  the  various  forms  of  excellence 
corresponding  to  the  different  spheres  in  which  human 
nature  finds  play.  As  we  have  seen  already,  Plato 
believed  that  all  virtues  could  be  comprehended  in  four 
supreme  types,  and  this  grouping  came  to  be  adopted 
as  a  traditional  doctrine  in  Ethica  Only  Aristotle, 
while  following  the  methotl  and  even  the  general 
»  See,  for  example,  JSWt.  Nie.  ii.  7.  2-3, 10-13,  iv.  4.  4,  D.  1,  6.  4. 
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outline  of  his  master,  saw  that  an  exhaustive  classifica- 
tion must  go  into  minuter  detail,  and  must  even  recognise 
ionm  of  excellence  which  cannot  easily  be  brought 
uuder  any  of  the  four  cardinal  types.  This  is  the 
method  which  the  momlist  has  still  to  follow,  and  it 
will  even  be  found  that  the  leading  features  of  scientific 
classification  have  beeA  indicated  by  the  ancients.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  our  task  is  to  keeij  the  Christian 
ideal  constantly  before  us  iu  defining  the  several  virtues, 
and  in  relegating  each  to  its  logical  place  iu  the  classifica- 
tion. 


§  1.  Tub  Physical  Basis  of  a  Virtuous  Life 

At  the  very. foundation  of  all  human  excellence  lies 
a  condition  which  is  indispensable  because  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  human  nature.  This  is  physical  health. 
All  effort  to  rise  into  the  spiritual  heights  of  morality, 
in  order  to  assure  its  own  success,  must  keep  sight  of 
tho  fact,  that  on  one  side  of  his  nature  man  is  an 
animal,  and  that  complete  excellence  of  life  must 
comprehend  animal  well-being. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  sick  or  the 
feeblo  may  not  render  Icjyal  service  to  God,  such  as 
their  condition  allows  and  demands. 

*'  Tlioy  also  servo  who  only  stand  anil  wait." 

Christian  teaching  gives  an  insight  into  the  divine 
significance  of  suffering,  and  directs  sufferers  in  the 
discipline  of  tho  peculiar  virtues  in  which  their  service 
consists.  But  their  characteristic  graces  are  not  those 
of  normnl  humanity,  and  it  would  be  an  unfortunate 
blunder  to  hold  them  up  as  ideals  for  men  and  women 
whoso  sui)embundance  of  healthy  energy  naturally 
overllows  in   the  joy  of  vigorous  work.     In  this  con- 
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nection  an  occasional  complaint  is  brought  against 
religious  teachers  of  the  young,  that  thoy  put  biographies 
of  sickly  children  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  boisterous  health.  The  latter 
must  feel  that  the  pathetic  resignation  and  gentle 
grace,  which  lortunately  have  often  been  developed  in 
feeble  little  sufferers,  would  be  unnatural,  morbidly 
artificial,  in  fact  merely  a  sham,  for  them ;  and  it  would 
be  in  every  way  disastrous  were  they  to  gain  the 
impression  that  such  is  of  the  essence  of  piety.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  some  scientific  quarters  to  treat  religion 
as  if  it  were  not  a  wholesome  outgrowth  of  human 
nature,  but  rather  a  fungoid  excrescence.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  regret  if  an  unwise  religious  literature 
should  even  seem  to  countenance  such  a  tendency ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  importance  that  Christian 
teaching  from  earliest  childhood  should  be  of  a  kind  to 
illuminate  the  truth  that  there  is  nothing  morbid  in 
genuine  piety,  but  that  life  attains  the  ideal  of  perfect 
health  only  when  it  is  m  perfect  haimony  with  the  will 
of  God. 

This  fact  has  often  been  ignored,  unfortunately  owing 
to  strange  perversions  of  moral  and  religious  intelligence, 
not  only  outside,  but  also  inside  of  Christendom.  Such 
perversions  are  probably  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  an  extreme  asceticism  seeking  a  speculative 
vindication.  Speculative  essays  of  this  nature  show  two 
tendencies  which  are  sometimes  combined.  One  is 
towards  a  physico-theological  theory  on  the  nature  of 
iiiatter  as  the  antithesis  of  spirit,  and  therefore  antagon- 
istic to  God  ;  the  other  towards  a  psycho-physical  theory 
on  the  relation  of  body  and  soul  in  man.  Both  result  in 
a  practical  degradation  of  the  material  organism.  This 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  infiiction  of  horrid,  and  often 
meaningless,  self-tortme,  or  in  a  disregard  of  all  the 
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wholesome  amenities  of  physical  life.  Occasionally  the 
tendencies  in  question  lead  to  practical  resnltH  which  are 
opposed  not  only  to  extreme  asceticism,  but  even  to 
rationnl  ascetic  discipline.  For  body  and  soul  are  apt  to 
be  viewed  as  so  completely  independent  that  no  real 
influence  of  the  one  by  the  other  is  conceived  possible, 
not  even  such  concurrent  action  as  is  recognised  in  the 
theory  of  Occasionalism  or  Parallelism.  From  this  arises 
the  illusion  that  even  gross  sensualities  may  be  indulged 
without  any  fear  of  tainting  the  purity  of  the  spirit. 

These  perversions  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment 
originate  apparently  in  a  misunderstanding  and  abuse  of 
wholesome  ascetic  disciplines.  Such  disciplines,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  are  useful,  and  even  indispensable, 
for  keeping  the,  body  under  control  ^  and  training  the 
hardihood  essential  to  a  good  soldier  of  Christ.^  But,  as 
we  ^all  also  see,  discipline  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and 
may  even  create  conditions  unfavourable  to  morality,  if 
it  enfeebles,  instead  of  invigorating,  the  body. 

The  perverted  sentiment,  which  leads  to  ill-treatment 
of  the  body  or  even  to  neglect  of  its  health,  can  have  no 
foundation  in  religious  intelligence.  For  it  is  the  dis- 
tinctive function  of  religious  intelligence  to  interpret 
nature  as  the  creation  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature  as 
an  embodiment  of  His  will.  Any  violation  of  the  laws 
ur  on  which  physical  well-being  depends,  is,  therefore,  to 
the  religious  mind  a  violation  of  God's  wU,  that  is,  a 
sin.  While  the  disregard  of  bodily  health  is  thus  seen 
to  be  incompatible  with  religious  intelligence  in  general, 
it  is  specially  incompatible  with  Christian  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  physical  organism.  Even  the  Mosaic  code 
contains  sanitary  regulation^  which  put  many  modern 
communities  to  shame ;  but  the  whole  subject  of  bodily 
health  is  raised  into  the  region  of  the  loftiest  spiritual 
» 1  Cor.  ix.  27.  -  2  Tim.  ii.  3. 
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morality  in  tho  New  Testament.  Among  the  great 
religious  teachers  of  the  world,  Christ  occupies  a  some- 
what unique  position  by  the  large  proportion  of  His 
work  that  was  devoted  to  tho  relief  of  bodily  ailments. 
This  consideration  is  not  neutralised,  it  is  not  even 
wsakened,  by  the  destructive  tendency  that  runs  through 
a  good  deal  of  modem  criticism  in  its  treatment  of  the 
evangelical  narrative  of  Christ's  work  in  healing.  It  is 
indeed  worth  observing  that  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
cures  described  in  these  narratives  are  far  from  being 
beyond  the  range  of  curative  agencies  recognised  in  tho 
psycho-physical  and  medical  science  of  our  day.  But 
independently  of  all  possible  results  of  criticism  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  Christ  of 
evangelical  history  who  has  formed  the  ideal  of  supreme 
excellence  for  Christendom ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  historical 
fact  that  in  His  example  and  teaching  must  be  found  the 
most  potent  influence  in  the  wider  establishment  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  having  for  their  principal 
object  the  care  of  bodily  wants.^ 

Among  the  apostles  the  language  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
subject  is  characterised  by  peculiar  force.  It  anticipates, 
in  fact,  by  a  change  of  metaphor,  the  common  idea  of 
modem  science  with  regard  to  bodily  stmcture  and  its 
functions.  That  •  structure  in  general  is  described  as 
organisatum,  any  individual  structure  as  an  oryanUm, 
while  its  component  parts,  which  perfoim  the  functions 
necessary  for  its  existence,  arc  distinguished  as  organs. 
It  is  not  altc^ether  unnecessary  to  be  reminded  that 
organ  is  a  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  more  familiar 
Latin  word  instrumeni.  The  temi,  therefore,  embodies  a 
metaphor.     But,  as  we  have  seen  already,  a  metaphor 

'  Abundant  evidence  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Uhlhorn's  CJiriMian 
Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church  (English  translation  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York). 
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loses  its  valuo  when  it  is  striiined  too  fur.  We  shall  see 
by  and  by  that  this  is  often  the  case  with  the  metaphor 
ui  organisation  when  it  is  applied  to  the  structure  and 
life  of  society ;  but  it  is  also  apt  to  be  misunderstood 
even  in  application  to  individual  organisms.  In  the 
mere  animal  and  vegetable,  indeed,  the  complete  signifi- 
cance of  structure  may  be  exhausted  by  representing  the 
component  parts  as  organs  or  instruments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  whole.  In  man,  however,  tliis  is  not  the 
entire  significance  of  physical  structure.  Not  only  are 
the  particular  organs  subservient  tc  the  uses  of  his  whole 
organism,  but  the  whole  organism  itself  is  a  mere  organ — 
an  instrumentality  with  which  he  is  endowed  for  working 
out  the  destiny  of  an  intelligent  moral  being.  This  is 
the  idea  which  St.  Paul  has  embodied  in  a  different 
metaphor — a  metaphor  which  is  singularly  noble,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his.  It  describes  the 
body  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  abode  in  which 
God  Himself  ia  pleased  to  dwell.*  Not  only  is  this  con- 
ception of  the  body  made  the  ground  of  the  apostle's 
appeal  against  all  sensual  impurity  as  being  a  desecration 
of  God's  holy  dwelling-place,  but  he  entreats  his  Koman 
disciples  to  offer  their  bodies  a  living,  holy,  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God  as  being  the  reasonable  worship  {rrjv 
\oyiKr)v  XarpeUiv).^ 

The  tone  thus  set  by  apostolic  teaching  was  snstaincu 
throughout  the  ethical  literature  of  the  early  Church. 
An  example  is  found  in  the  Pccdagogus  of  the  Alexandrine 
Clement.  This  work  is  very  largely  taken  up  with 
somewhat  homely  instructions  in  reference  to  all  the 
details  of  external  life,  and  the  instructions  are 
repeatedly  fortified  by  pointing  to  their  importance  or 

*  1  Cor.  iu.  16,  17,  vi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22  ;  cf.  1  Pet. 
ii.  5. 
'^  Uom.  xii.  1 . 
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necessity  for  bodily  health.^  Unfortunately  the  baneful 
influence  of  an  irrational  asceticism  showed  itself  at  an 
early  period ;  yet  the  numerous  works,  which  refer  to 
the  prevalent  sensuality  and  luxury,  naturally  dwell 
also  on  the  physical  injury  which  results  from  the 
vices  condemned. 

The  reasonable  worship,  recommended  by  Paul,  which 
surrenders  the  body  as  an  ofTering  to  God's  service, 
implies  obviously  the  acquisition  of  those  means  of 
subsistence  by  which  life  and  health  are  sustained. 
These  are,  therefore,  very  properly  connected  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  soul.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
it  may  be  observed  that  Christian  sentiment  descends 
quite  naturally  fi-om  lofty  yearnings  after  the  coming 
of  God's  kingdom  and  the  doing  of  His  will  upon  earth 
to  the  very  homely  petition  for  daily  bread.  But  daily 
bread,  that  is,  the  means  of  subsistence,  can  be  produced 
only  by  industrial  Irbour;  and  therefore  the  prayer  for 
daily  bread  becomes  a  real  and  honest  craving  of  the 
soul  only  when  the  petitioner  ceases  to  expect  that  tlie 
bread,  for  which  he  prays,  will  drop  into  his  lap  without 
any  labour  on  his  part,  only  when  he  is  ready  to  under- 
take his  fair  share  of  the  labour  necessary  for  its 
production.  In  pur  time,  when  industrial  interests  are 
moulding  the  whole  coui-se  of  social  evolution,  the 
necessity  of  labour  for  the  production  of  wealth  is 
becoming  a  commonplace  of  popular  thought  as  well  as 
of  economical  science.  The  effect  of  this  economical 
truth  on  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  world  will  be 
noticed  later.  But  meanwhile  it  may  bo  observed  that 
primitive  Cliristian  teaching,  founding,  indeed,  on  the 
teacliing  of  Hebrew  Eabbinical  schools,  is  very  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  labourers  as  against  the  idlers  who 

*  See  especially  the  second  and  thinl  Books,  and  more  particularly  the 
first  two  L-baptorti  of  tlio  sououd  Book  ou  eating  and  drinkin". 
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live  on  the  labour  of  otliciu  lu  fact  it  scorns 
emphatically  to  douy  any  man  a  right  to  tho  means 
of  subsistence  if  ho  does  not  by  his  lal)our  contvibutc, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  their  production.  St  Paul 
mves  utterance  to  tho  sentiment  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  Hebrew  proverb:  "If  any  man  is  un- 
willing to  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  * 


§  2.  Development  op  Christian  Viktue 

In  ascending  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  con- 
ditions of  virtue,  we  come  upon  a  prominent  feature  of 
moral   life,   which    perhaps    characterises   also   life   in 
general.     It  has  been  already  observed  that  a  large  part 
of   morality  consists   in   the  rational  control  of  those 
emotional  impulses  which   form    the    main   motives  of 
human    nature.     As    these    often    thwart,    and    even 
baflle,  the  efforts  of  rational  volition,  moral  life  naturally 
assumes   tho   appearance   of   a   stugglc.     All    activity, 
indeed,  implies  a  resistance  overcome,  oven  if  it  be  but 
the   resistance   of   inertia;   and   therefore   the   idea   of 
activity,  of  exertion  or   effort,  passes  over  very  easily 
into  liiat  of  struggle  or  conflict.     Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  brilliant  thinker,  Herakleitos  the  Obscure, 
saw  that,  as  all   existence  is  a  ceaseless   activity,  its 
essential  nature   is  war,  a  strife  of  opposites  for   the 
masteiy.     In  the  science  of  our  day  the  favourite  theory 
is  that  all  life  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a   struggle  for 
existence.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  theory,  there 
can   be  no  doubt  that  life  in   general,  moral   life  in 
particular,  presents  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  struggle. 
Accordingly,  in   all  literature,   moral  life  is  frequently 
described   under    this   figure,  and   as   a   description   of 
Christian  life  in  particular  tho  metaphor  is  one  of  the 
'  2  Thcbs,  iii.  8-12.    Tho  proverb  »oom9  to  be  based  on  Gen.  iii.  19. 
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commonest  in  ChrlBtian  literature.  Our  Lord  Himself 
declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  won  by  violent 
exertion,  llial  it  is  by  men  of  violent  energy  that  it  is 
i;;iptured.^  St.  Paul  has  more  than  once  coniiwrcd  the 
ChiiMtiau  life  to  the  prize-fights  that  were  couunon 
among  the  groat  games  of  th<i  ancient  world.  And  ho 
dwells  on  the  intense  reality  of  the  conflict.  For  him 
it  is  no  sham-fight  as  of  one  who  is  merely  beating  tht 
air.*  Nor  is  it  any  common  wrestling  uguiiiat  earthly 
foes,  but  rather  a  Titanic  battle  against  the  world- 
power  of  wickedness  in  its  highest  spheres.' 

Here  we  may  find  the  truth  embodied  in  the  wild- 
oats  theory  of  moral  youth,  wliich  is  often  illogioally 
applied  to  confuse  ethical  thought.  The  excesses  of 
youth  are  often  cr^^doned,  if  not  even  commended  at 
times,  on  the  plea  uhat  they  are  a  sowiag  of  wild-oats 
in  the  soil  of  moral  life.  It  is  assumed  that  by  this 
treatment  the  soil  is  enriched  and  rendered  capable  of 
yielding  a  nobler  crop  in  after  jeai-s.  The  metaphor 
seems  to  point  to  faces  occasionally  observed  in  tlie 
earlier  developments  of  moral  cLiracter ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  significance  of  these  facts,  they  certainly 
can  never  be  a  justification  for  deliberately  sowing  wild- 
oats  in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  more  cultured  crop.  It  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  never  allowable  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  mora]  manhood, 
which  sometimes  follows  the  sowing  of  wild-oats  in 
youth,  is  in  no  sense  the  effect  of  the  indulgences 
described  by  the  metaphor.  It  is  the  result  rather  of 
the  struggle  against  these.  For  a  steady,  unwearied, 
triumphant  battle  with  the  passions  of  youth  will,  of 
course,  develop  a  moral  energy  which  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  attained  by  men  wliose  tamer  nature  never 
exposes  them  t,o  contiicts  of  the  kind.  On  the  other 
»  Matt.  xi.  12 ;  cf.  Lnko  xvi.  10.  «  1  Cor.  ix.  20.  »  Eph.  vi.  12. 
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haml,  tbo  unresisting  indulgenco  of  youthful  passion 
inevitably  outails  moral  oufeeblomcut  The  wholo  gist 
of  tlio  wild'oats  moUiphor  is  oxpressed  with  admimblo 
pith  in  tlie  lifty-third  elegy  of  In  Memoriam : 

"How  ntany  a  Tatbcr  have  I  .«eu, 
A  Mbcr  mAti,  amung  hia  boyn, 
Whofl«  youth  wm  full  of  foolish  noiae, 
Who  wean  his  manhood  halo  o^id  grccu : 

And  daro  wo  to  this  fiuicy  give, 

That  had  tho  wild-oat  not  been  sown, 
Tho  soil  loft  barrou,  scarco  hod  grown 

Tho  grniu  by  which  a  uian  may  livoT 

Oil,  if  wo  held  the  dootrino  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth, 
Yot  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eJdy  round  ^.nd  round  ? 

•Hold  thou  tho  good:  define  it  well: 
For  fear  divino  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark  and  bo 
Frocarcss  to  the  Lords  of  HelU" 

The  plea  for  sowing  w^M-oats  has  been  not  only  made 
general,  but  urged  as  if  it  wero  particularly  applieablc 
to  the  poetic  or  ailjistio  temperament.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  admitted  as  an  elementary  truism,  that 
emotion  even  of  a  passionate  character  is  essential  to 
the  highest  (esthetic  achievements.  This  fact  is 
acknowledged  to  form  a  peculiar  peril  to  moral  well- 
being  ;  and  unhappily,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
tragedy  in  literary  history,  that 

"The  passionate  heart  of  the  pent  is  whirled  into  folly  and  vice." 

The  same  truism  is  recognised  in  the  sphere  of 
luoral  life  itself.  The  noblest  moral  achievements  call 
for  a  certain  fervour  of  entlmsiasm,  and  a  fervid 
sensibility  lias  a  perilous  tendency  to  be  set  on  fire 
with    ease    by    iiuy    kind    of    passionaLj!    fuel.      But 
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neither  in  artistic  nor  in  moral  life  should  this  truism 
be  perverted   mto   the   illusion,   that   creative  force  is 
gamed  not  hy  the  conti^l  of  ,«8«io„.  but  by  surrender 
to  Its  tyranny.     Milton  points  to  the  real  8.,.,rco  o'  a 
high  iwotic  art  in  the  noble  wordn  in  whiij.  he  reiKjls 
a  scunilous  criticism  which  lu  '   accused  hin,  of  beinij 
tainted   with    the    common    literary   profligacy   of   his 
day:  "He  who  would  not  be  frusTrate  onJJ,JZ 
wnto  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things  ought   himself 
to  be  a  true  poem,  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  cf 
the  best  and  honourablcst    things ;   not   presuming  to 
smg  lugh  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless 
he  have  m  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of 
ail  that  which  is  praiseworthy." » 

The  centre?  of  emotional  impulses  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  prominent  feature  of  moral  excellence.     It  embmc-s 
the  first  and  largest  division  of  the  virtues  in  Aristotle's 
classification.     These     he    mimes     distinctively    moral 
excellences  (y}0,Kal  dp,rat);  and.  as  the  name  implies 
they  comprehend  practiailly  all  that  is  understood   by 
morahty  or  virtue  in   t.he   common  language  of  meiL 
The  other  division  of  human  excellences,  the  intellectual 
{btaponriKal  aperaC),  give  in  analytic  detail  the  character- 
istics which  are  grouped  under  the  general   name   of 
wisdom    among    tho    four    cardinal    virtues.     IJut   the 
truth  IS  that,  however  valuable  Aristotle's  analysis  of 
intellectual     excellences     may     be,     they    cannot     bo 
separated  by  any  sharp  and  rigid  line  from  the  other 
division.     In  actual  life,  as  already  explained,  there  is 
no  absolute  cleavage  between  emotion  and  intellect  and 
will.     The  moral   virtues,  on  Aristotle's  own  shown- 
consist  in  the  control  of  emotion   by  practical  reason' 
,  tliat  is.  by  rational  volition;  and  tho  into"-tual  virtues' 
consisting  in  the  vmitvn]  of  reason  by  uunand  the 

'  See  tl.c  rrcfttcc  to  Uie  Afologyfor  8,neu.^.,muvs. 
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control  of  non-vatioruil  omotions,  by  which  it  in  apt  to 
l)(>  biiuwcd  or  blindotl 

All  virtue  is  thus  directly  or  indirectly  a  control  of 
emotion ;  and  that  is  the  rouson  v'  y  self-control  pnraes 
current  in  common  thought  as  .|uivQlont  to  virtue. 
lUit  this  Attitude  towards  emotion  must  not  be  con- 
fuundod  with  that  of  Cynicism  or  Stoicism.  Tho  rigid 
Cynic  or  Stoic  recognises  no  use  in  emotion  at  all,  but 
wotild  eradicate  it  entirely.  Even  Kant  goes  to  au 
unreasonable  oxtrc.no  in  excluding  the  natural  emotions 
from  any  pi  among  the  legitimate  motives  of  virtuous 
oaiduct.  Ho  overlooks  the  fact  that  emotions  become 
roal  motives,  not  in  the  rudimentary  form  in  which 
they  rank  among  the  primitive  instincts  of  our  nature, 
but  in  the  develai)ed  form  into  which  they  are  trained 
by  our  own  conduct,  that  is,  by  their  habitual  indulgence 
or  restraint.  An  action,  therefore,  docs  not  lose  its 
nwral  character  by  receiving  its  stimulation  partly  or 
even  wholly  (yoiu  a  natural  emotion.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  ill!  the  move  vliiuon!)  if  its  Htiiuulatiiig  motive  is  au 
emotion  which  Im.-  been  trained  into  a  virtuous  habit, 
and  not  merely  an  isolated  act  of  will  which  represents 
no  llxcd  habit  of  lifo  at  all.  That  is  n  truer  estimate 
of  emotional  excitements,  which  i-ecognisos  their  i>  'wer 
as  Htimulunts  d!  action.  As  such  they  are  capable  of 
being  used  to  originate  and  sustain  exertion  for  the 
highest  ideals,  so  that  they  may  be  made  helps  rather 
than  hindrances  in  Christian  life. 

As  already  remarked,  the  inexhaustible  variability  '^f 
emotional  impulse  presents  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
classifying  the  virtues  which  consist  in  its  control.  It 
is  thereforu  futile  to  attempt  a  classification  wii  i  any 
claim  to  be  rigidly  fixed  or  exhaustive.^     Even  leading 

•  In  an  article  on  Modern  ClousificationH  of  Duties  and  Virtues  in  tho 
hUemaiional  Journal  of  EUdcs  for  October  1907,  the  late  Mr.  W.  L. 
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typos  of  virtue,  like  courage  or  tcmpcmnce,  which  are 
rocogniaed  in  common  life  or  iu  ethical  systems,  are  very 
variable   in   their  forma;    and   probably    the  common 
language,  by  which   they  are  designated,,  owes  to  the 
definitions   or   descriptions   of  moralists  such  fixity  of 
meaning    as    it    possesses.^     But,    though    a    strictly 
scientific  classification  may  bo  out  of  the  quostioii.  it  is 
still  possible  to  arrange  the  leading  virtues  in  such 
order  as  is  sufficient  for  intelligible  description  and  for 
indicating   the   place  which  they  severnlly  fill  in   the 
building   up   of   Christian    character.     Theso   purposes 
may  bo  attamed  by  taking  a  prominent  distinction  which 
nms  through  the  whole  emotional   life.     That  is   the 
distinction  between  plcasiintucss  and  iwmfulness.     This 
could  not  indeed  bo  made  Uie  basis  ot  a  scientific  classi- 
fication  of  emotions;    for    an    emotion   jiay,  without 
losing  its  natural   features,  give   pleasure  or  pain   by 
simply   altering   its   intensity   or    duration.     But    the 
distinction   is   one  of  supremo  value   hi   Ethics.     Tlic 
inipulHivo  power  of  an  emotion  m  intiinutoly  uound  uj) 
with   its    pleasantness    or    paiufubess.     This     '■■   Icnst 
determines  the  direction  which  its  impulse  takes.     For 
tliat  impulse  is  either  toward  or  (to  rcvive  an  old  pro- 
position) /romvHird  the  object,  by  which  an  emotion  is 
excited.  ^  The  attraction  of  pleuHure  and  the  repulsion 
of  pain  form  the  dominant  incentives  of  our  emotional 
!  nature,  and  the  control  of  these  gives  rise  to  two  types 
t  of  moral  excellence. 

1.  The  general  craving  for  pleasumblo  excitement  is 
in    English    expressed    by  desire,^  just  as  the  opposite 

Sliclflon  complaijis  of  tlie  lack  of  scieutific  cIas.sititatiou  ;  but  he  uudci  • 
eatiiitates  the  intrinsic  diincultiea  of  the  subject 

>  S]waking  of  AristoUo  in  this  lesiKct,  Sir  A.  Grant  ohsorvM :  "His 
mnuouco  ui»n  the  forms  of  Uuguago  of  civilised  Euroiw  cau  hardly  be 
overrated"  (Note  to  Elh.  Nie.  ii.  7.  11).  • 

'  Aiuoujj  Uio  Urecka,  aud  thoroforo  ia  Uio  kuguayo  of  tlie  Now  Tosta- 
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atLiUuIe  towards  pr  'u  is  conimouly  denoted  by  aoei'sion. 
Tlie  virtue,  which  consists  in  tho  rational  control  of 
desire,  finds  a  place  in  every  moral  code,  in  every  classi- 
ficjtition  of  virtues.  It  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  ancients.  But  it  finds  no  name  which,  by 
ctyniolrt;,'y,  indicjites  its  specific  nature.  Accordingly 
wc  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  words  like  tcrapcrance, 
vioikrcUion,  continence,  selj -denial,  which  denote  a  general 
power  of  restraint,  and  might  therefore  literally  be 
appKed  to  the  voluntary  regulation  of  aversions  as  well 
.'IS  desires.^  Tlie  virtue  known  by  such  names  is  itself 
modified  into  divei-sc  forms  by  tho  great  variety  of 
desiics  which  it  may  be  understood  to  control.  There 
is  thus  a  tendency  to  narrow  its  requirements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  particular  individuals 
or  particular  comiliunities.  Naturally  and  properly  the 
moral  consciousness  calls  for  special  care  and  special 
elVort  in  regard  to  pleasures  which  from  any  cause  tend 
Lo  provoke  a  perilous  strengtli  of  desire ;  and  those  who 
exercise  Kclf-restraint  in  the  cnjoynjont  of  such  jdeasure 
are  apt  to  Hatter  themselves  that  they  fulfil  the  whole 
demand  of  temperance,  though  they  may  be  con- 
spicuously lax  in  other  forms  of  self-indulgence.     It  is 

mcnt,  this  craving  was  fitly  expressed  by  iviOvula.  Of  this  word  the  bad 
scuso  predominates  iu  actual  use  ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  English 
translators  of  the  Ilcviscd  Version  as  well  as  of  tlic  Anthorised,  though  in 
bt'th  the  rendering  varies.  Tlio  most  common  rendering  seems  to  be  lust, 
though  this  noun  lias  tended  toward  a  more  restricted  meaning  since  the 
time  of  the  older  version. 

*  In  Greek  literature  gprcr.illy,  as  well  as  in  tlic  New  Testament,  tem- 
perance is  denoted  by  (rwc/ipotriV?;.  IJiit  it,  too,  embodies  a  wider  idcn, 
wliicii  ajipoars  in  its  occasional  use.  By  etymology  it  denotes  the  state 
of  a  sane  or  sound  niiud.  Seo  Plato'.s  Crntylus,  -111  E,  antl  Aristotle's 
Elk.  Nk.  vi.  5.  (!.  Tlic  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is,  therefore,  brought 
out  pitliily  by  St.  Paul  in  his  speech  before  Festus.  "  I  am  not  mad,  but 
I  utter  the  language  of  sano-mindedncss  "  ((rw^poffyi/T/s)  (Acts  xxvi.  2.'<), 
Cicero  uses  variously  UniperaiUia,  moUercUio,  and  taodcsiia,  to  render 
cu<ppo<rijvr]  {Tine.  Diap.  iii.  8  ;  Dc  OJiciia,  i.  27). 
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well,    therefore,   to    bear   in    mind    tliat    the    Christian 
ideal  of  this  virtue  cannot  be  reached  except  by  being 
"temperate  in  aU  things."  1     Nor  is  this  ideal  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  fiction  of  imagination.     It  is  rigidly 
enjoined  by  scientific  thought ;  for  it  rests  on  in-cvcrsiblo 
facts  of  sensibility  itself,  as  well  as  of  moral  nature. 
For  the  pleasantness  of  any  excitement  of  sensibility 
depends  on  its  moderation,  and  it  passes  over  readily 
into  pain  whenever  the  limit  of  moderation  is  passed. 
The  desire  of  pleasure,  therefore,  defeats  itself,  if  it  is 
indulged    to    excess.     But    excess    also    implies    the 
abandonment  of  life  to  the  rule  of  immoderate  passion, 
and    that   means   a   dissolution    of   moral  character,  a 
relaxation  of  the  habit  of  self-control. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  temperance,  however,  as  already 
remarked,    does    not    demand     total    abstinence    from 
pleasure,  but  a  reasonable  moderation  in  its  enjoyment. 
In  the  conception  of  temperance  it  is  the  moderation 
rather    than    the    enjoymout     that    is    brought    into 
promincnco;    and   coiiso<iuoiitly  tlic   fact   is  a])t   to   be 
ignored,  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  temperance  at 
all  if  enjoyment  were  not  understood  to  be  an  essential 
feature  of  life.     Practically,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  never  enforced  as  a  duty, 
evidently  from  the  assumption  that  the  natural  desires 
are  sufficient  to  secure   that  end  without  moral   effort. 
There  is  thus  supposed  to  be  no  temptation  to  deprive 
life  of  its  due  pleasures.     Even  Aristotle,  carrying  out 
liis  theory  that  every  virtue  is  a  mean   between  two 
faulty  extremes,  holds  that  temperance  in  actual  life  is 
opposed  merely  by  one  extreme— that,  namely,  of  excesa 
"There  are,  in  fact,  none,"  he  says,  "who  come  short 
of  their  duty  in  pleasure  by  enjoying  it  less  than  they 
ouglit."  2     For  a  Greek,  with  the  joy  in  life  which  was 
» 1  Cor.  ix.  25.  «  Mh.  Nic.  lii.  2.  7.    See  also  ii.  7.  3. 
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cliaracteristic  of  his  mco,  this  sUiteiiioiit  is  not  uimatimil ; 

but  even  in  Aristotle's  time  the  Greek  apirit  was  ulready 

siiadowed  by  au  ascetic  gloom  in  the  Cynic  School.     A 

constant  saying  of  its  founder,  Antisthenes,  was  to  the 

effect  that  he  "would  rather  go  mad  than  indulge  in 

pleasure."  ^     After  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Stoics  made 

it  a  main  rule  of   their   moral    code    to   suppress   all 

emotional  excitement,  whether  pleasant  or  painful.     Tlie 

influence  of  Stoicism  on  the  Ethics  of  Christianity  has 

been    already    referred    to ;     and    the    great    wave    of 

asceticism,  which   swept  over   Christendoui  at  an  early 

l>eriod,   completely   submerged   in   mar\-   quarters    tlie 

rightful    joyousness    of    Christian    life.       Even   at    the 

present  day  almost  every  section  of  the  Church  is  in 

some  degree  infected  with   the   ascetic   spirit,  creating, 

especially  among  the  young,  an  impression  that  religion 

is  essentially  a  joyless  mode  of  existence.     Outside  of 

ecclesiastical    organisations    also    there    are   men   like 

Carlyle,  who  make  it  the  very  glory  of  Christianity  that 

it  is  a  "  woi-ship  of  sorrow."  2 

Mow  it  may  be  admitted  that  Christianity,  by  its 
'  whole  system  of  thought,  recognises  with  peculiar 
clearness  the  value  of  sorrow  as  a  discipline  of  life, 
though  this  aspect  of  its  teachmg  may  be  unduly 
magnified  by  ignoring  the  niunerous  recognitions  of  the 
same  trath  by  moralists  (  itside  of  Christendom,  even 
among  the  Greeks.  But,  apart  from  that,  it  would 
involve  a  complete  misappreliension  of  the  Christian 
spirit  to  represent  it  as  implying  an  exclusive  worship 
of  sorrow  or  even  a  depreciation  of  joy  as  a  factor  of 
moral  life.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  familiar  truth 
that  the  best  work  in  every  sphere  of  life  is  done  under 

'  'Mavdrjv  fiSiWov  ^  iiaOelrjv  (Dior/.  Laert,  vi.  104.  3). 
■  The  idea  rnns  through  most  of  Cftriyle's  allusions  to  Christianity,  and 
evon  thia  phrase  recurs  several  times  in  his  writings. 
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tl.e  iiiBpiiation  of  joy  mther  thuii  of  pain.  All  mi„ful 
couHcxousness  IS  iuclicative  of  some  morbid  procei;  and 
work  that  13  stimulated  by  such  a  process  must,  almost 
inevitably,  partake  of  its  morbid  character.  The  most 
efficient  worker  is  the  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  Iuh 
work,  who  has  ceased  to  feel  it  a  painful  task.  There 
13  no  reason  for  supposing  that  tliis  law  docs  not  hold 

that  which  thrills  with  glad  enthusiasm  in  the  loving 
service  of  God  and  man.  The  plea  has  even  been 
urged  that  one  of  the  principal  contributions  of 
Christianity  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  world  has  been 
to  raise  morality  from  the  plane  of  lifeless  prudential 
regulations  mto  the  region  of  impassioned  enthumasms. 
No  heart  is  pure  that  is  not  passionate.  No  virtue  is 
safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic.  And  such  an  enthusiastic 
virtue  Christ  was  to  introduce."  1 

It   ought   to   be   borne   in   mind,  further,  that   the 
-  fimdamental  ideas  of  Christianity  enforce  a  view  of  life 
.  winch   must    be   optimistic   in   its  general   f]-]%      The 
message  of  Christ  to  the  world  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
ffospel  or  glad-tidings  (eiaryiUov).     It  is  in  unison  with 
this  that  fet.  Paul  declares  the  kii.-dom  of  God  to  be 
in  its  very  essence  "righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  spint  of  holiness."^     The  Christian  consciousness, 
therefore    on  its  emotional  side,  is  always  d'>scribed  as 
brightened  by  sentiments  which  are  totally  incompatible 
with  any  pessimistic  gloom.     Among  "  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit     "  love,  joy,  and  peace "  take   rank  at  the  verv 
top  of  the  list.3     These  phrases  of  St.  Paul  connect  peace 
with  joy,  and  the  connection  indicates  the  serenity  of 

\fccHmno  p.  8.    Sco  the  same  v^oxV  passim,  aud  «.pecklly  ch  xiv 
on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Hiimaiiity.  wi-etiauy  en.  xiv., 

•  Uom.  xiv.  17.  3  G,jj_  ^  ^.^ 
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the  joy  whicli  forms  a  genuine  fruit  of  Ihe  CJiristian 
spirit.  All  tlirongh  the  Xcw  Testament,  in  fact,  joy  and 
peace,  either  in  union  or  as  equivaleuta,  are  referred  to 
as  characteristic  features  of  Christian  sentiment  In 
this  Foaceful  joy  or  joyful  peace,  therefore,  as  already 
reumrkod.  the  Christian  realises  in  all  its  fulness  that 
end  which  is  often  but  inadequately  described  in  ethical 
systems  of  the  UtHitariau  type— not  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  pleasure  or  happiness,  but  that  completer 
satisfaction  of  human  nature  which  is  denoted  by  bliss 
blessedness,  beatitude.^  ' 

Even   in    the   earhest   and   simplest  observations  of 
mental  life,  joy  has  been  connected  with  the  emotion  of 
hope.     Hope  is  joy  in  prospect  rather  than  in  present 
expenence.2     This  joyous  attitude  towards   the   future 
attains   its    highest    power    in    what    is    distinctively 
characterised  as  Christian  hope.     For  it  is  an  outlook 
not  mto  isolated  incidents  of  a  happy  nature,  but  into 
the  completed  sum  of  life;  and  it  rests  on  faith  in  the 
nifimte  wisdom  and  love  with  which  the  Supreme  Eulcr 
of  the  universe  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  who  work  in  harmony  with  His  eternal  purpose.^ 
This  hope  is  not  to   be  conceived  as  merely  a  vague 
forecast  of  a  glorious  future  for  the  woild  at  large,  with 
no  particular  reference  to   the  individual  persons  who 
fonn  the  intensest  of  all  realities  in  the  universe.     It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  significance  of  the 
moral  law  is  found  in  its  appeal  to  individuals.*     Con- 
sequently a  moral  future  of  the  world,  whicli  can  form 
an  intelligible  object  of  hope   for  moral  beings,  is  not 
merely    the    condition    of   a    social    orgaiiism,    but    the 
condition   of  real   moral    beings,  that  is,  of   individual 
persons.     The    full    assurance   of    the    Christnn    hope, 


*  See  above,  p.  117. 
'  liom.  viii.  J>8. 


"  Roil),  viii,  24. 

*  See  above,  pp.  118-128. 
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thci-cfore,  implies  more  than  ai,  outlook  tow-xrds  k,.  i 

Strangely  enough  this  hope  of  eternal  lifp  !,.„  u 

belief  mL..rl7v.  '*°    ^^   "°    ^°«b<^  t^at    the 

deg^oratea  into  a  hope  of  rewards  or  a  ft  tf  S 
monts  that  are  not  intrinsically  moral  _■,  i,„rv.  7 
r..warf  but  that  Which  goodn  J  "'     f''U.'Tr  a  S 
of  any  j^nalty  but  that  which  is  involved  t  lUZ 

o7  l™LTr    ^""'^  '""'"™'  '^  "O'  ""e  Christian  ho^ 
ot  eternal  hfe ;   and  the  criticism  which  char,,™  ,1  t 

:Z  X^'fr-  "^^  '™-  ^  coupon  o^I^ghl 
as  to  what  selfishness  reaUy  is      Wp  hnvo  oi,.  j 

that  selfishness  is  not  any  Special  ^.iSforS  Zl 
Itend  Lf   M  ''"'"   "'    ""^    '™»    »»    ™«   can 

■«t.i-.ffl.i.     .lit/,  ""■' :,:'""'"' " 

JcviL  a.  8  Above,  p.  lie. 
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outuuglod  iu  a  dilemma  of  contmdictioiis.  For  it  must 
assume  either  that  virtue  is  at  best  but  a  refined  form 
of  selfishness,  or  that  it  is  essentially  unselfish.  In  the 
former  alternative,  virtue  must  be  conceived  as  consisting 
in  a  life  of  refined  pleasure.  But  if  this  is  the  case, 
there  can  be  nothing  immorally  selfish,  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  perfect  virtue,  in  the  wish  to  enjoy  for  ever 
those  refined  pleasures  of  which  virtue  is  supposed  to 
consist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  virtue  is  essentially 
disinterested,  then  the  Christian  hope  of  iumiortality  can 
bo  nothing  but  the  hope  of  living  an  eternal  life  of 
disinteresteil  virtue.  This  is  the  conception  of  Christian 
hoixs  to  which  Tennyson  has  given  utterance  in  a 
powerful  little  lyric  on  "  Wages,"  which  stirs  the  spiiit 
like  a  trumpet  call : 

"Glory  of  wan-ior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  soug, 

Paid  with  a  voico  flying  by  to  bo  lost  on  an  endless  sea- 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  figh+    to  struggle,  to  right  the  wong— 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  uo  lover  of  glory  she : 
Give  hor  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  bo  dust. 
Would  slie  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 

Slio  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sunny  sky : 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die." 

This  conception  of  Christian  hope  becomes  all  the 
clearer  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  eternal  life,  which 
is  its  object,  is  that  very  life  which  was  realised  in 
Christ.  In  His  life  is  revealed  the  law  by  whicn  all 
life  is  governed.  He  has  thus  shown  how,  by  adopting 
that  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  we  bring  our 
wills  into  liarniouy  witli  the  will  of  God,  wo  elevate 
ourselves  above  t)ie  fleetmg  conditions  of  time,  we  enter 
into  a  life  that  is  eternal.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that  He    has   done   away   with   death,    while   He   has 
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brought   lifo  and  immortality   to   Uglit^     As  tho  life 
eternal  has  been  realised  in  Him.  wo  can  diorish  the 
hope  of  realising  it  in  ourselves,  so  that  Ho  is  said  to 
form  "  m  us  the  hope  of  glory."  2     This  glory,  indeed,  is 
one  which   in  its  fulness  "eye   has  not  seen,  nor  car 
heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man"  to 
eonceive.3     But    we  are  vouchsafed  an  anticipation  of 
what  it  implies.     For  "  though  it  is  not  yet  manifest 
what  we  shaU  be.  we  know  that,  when  it  does  become 
manifest,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
Ho  IS."*     The  Christian  Jiope  of  eternal  life  becomes 
thus  incompatible  with  the  faintest  ingi-edicnt  of  selfisli- 
ness.     It  is  the  hope  of  becoming  Christliko;  and  such 
a  liopo  can  have  no  meaning  except  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  highest  unselfishness.     "Every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure."^ 
The  hope  of  the  Christian  reaches  the  highest  degree 
of  certainty.     But  that  certainty  manifests  itself   not 
only  in  the  full  assurance  of  the  Christian's  own  mind. 
By  a  natural  and  necessary  process  of  thought,  this  full 
assurance  itself  seeks  its  vindication  in  an  objective  and 
even  an  eternal  foundation.     Such  a  foundation  it  finds 
in  the  guarantee  furnished  by  the  will  of  God  revealed 
in  tho  moral  history  of  the  world,  as  that   history  is 
interpreted  in  Christ.«     This  idea,  that  tlie  full  assurance 
of  the  Christian's  hope  finds  its  waiTant  in  the  will  of 
God,  has  taken  shape  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Election 
as  well  as  in  the  more  special  doctrine  of  the  Persever- 
ance of  the  Saints.     These  doctrines  branch  out  into 
dogmatic  complications  which  are  not  of  essential  import 
in  Christian  Ethics,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  obsei-ve  that 
the  conclusion,  involved  in  the  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  had  been  reached  by 


i2Tini.  i.  10. 
*  1  Joliu  iii.  2. 


=  Col.  i.  27. 
*  1  Jolin  iii.  3. 


« 1  Cor.  ii.  9  (Isa.  ixiv.  4). 
'  Heb.  vi.  13-20. 
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some  of  tho  early  Greek  philosophers  working  along  the 
lino  of  scientilic  Psychology  and  Ethics.     Aa  they  based 
their  conclusions  on  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  as 
these  laws  arc  tho  most  certain  revelation  of  the  Crejitor's 
will,  the  scientific  am;  tho  theological  doctrines  must  bo 
interpreted   as   referring   to   the   stime    class   of   facts. 
These  are   the  facts  connected  with   the  operation  of 
habit.     For  this  peculiar  operation  attracted  scientific 
attention  at  a  very  early  period,  just  because  it  is  among 
the  most  familiar  experiences  of  daily  life.     Even  to 
onUnary   observation    the    continued    repetition    of   an 
action    produces    such    organic    changes   as   to   create 
confirmed  habits  of  sufUcient  force  to  override  and  even 
obliterate  native  dispositions.     In  accordance  with  this 
law,  the  continued  practice  of  virtuous   actions   must 
produce  such  changes  in  the  very  nature  of  a  man  as 
to  make  the  habit  of  virtue  practically  irresistible  and 
ineradicable.     This  ethical  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
definitely  expressed  first  by  Antisthenes  the  Cynic     He 
taught  that  virtue  once  acquired  is  something  that  can 
never  be  lost  again  (ivaTro^rjrov)}     This  remained  a 
common   doctrine  among  the  ancient  pagan  moralists. 
Apparently  it  was   the   general   belief   of    the   Stoical 
School.     It   is    especially   ascribed   to    Cleanthes.*     It 
appears  also  in  the  Pilgnrn's  Progress  of  tJie  Greeks,  the 
Tahila  of  Cebes.» 

It  might  not  seem  necessary  to  inquire,  had  the 
question  not  been  raised,*  whether  the  serene  joy  of  the 
Ciuistian  is  compatible  with  those  lighter  moods  which 
are  described  by  such  terms  as  m^rtli,  merriment,  fun, 
humour,  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  or  ridiculous. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  emotional  moods  of  this  vein 
are  often  the  very  shallowest  excitements  of  mental  life, 


T>iiMj.  lAwrl,  \i.  IOC.  '  Jbitl.  vii.  127. 

'  Doruor's  Christian  Ethics,  p.  298 ff.  (Kng.  trans.). 
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olfl  nn^        ^         ""  *''^""'"<^  enjoymeut.     It  is  u  verv 
old  and  common  exi^erience.  that  "oven  in  hllZlZ 

They   contribute    to    th.    f        "^''^''^";   temperament. 

us   that   tho   cheerful   temperament,   like   eve^  other 

depends  on  bodUy  conditions;  but    t  also  p~  "' 

™m  forge  ting  that  tempemment  reacts  on^^™        ^ 

It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sentiment 
of  humour  ,s  bound  up  with  tho  higher  nature  of  Tn 
Only   a   bemg  g,fted  with  the  iatellectud  faculty  of 
compamon  can   appreciate   the   incongmity   or  tldit! 

tiie  ludicrous.     There  is  no  reason  for  suDDosiuff  flmi  if 
nmynot  be  an  integral  factor  in  the  cl'tS  0    he 

gence.  Hut,  hkc  all  sentiments,  humour  is  aubjeot  to 
11  7     u  'r'^'"""'-     While    moderate   indulgence 

addition  to  the  pleasantness  of  life,  immoderation  entoUs 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  excess.  Not  to  sptk  ofthc 
suflcriug  it  may  inflict  on  the   innocent  by  „„ktS 

I  Prov.  xiv.  13  ;  cf.  Ecdcs.  ii.  2,  vii.  8-8 
»  Proy,  xvji.  22  ;  cf.  .Tvjii.  ]4.  ' 
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jests  at  thoir  oxpcneo.  it  roftcts  injuriously  on  the  jostor 
himself.  For  tlio  more  the  mind  becomes  habituated  to 
any  fonn  of  excitement,  tlie  stronger  in  the  stimulant 
required  to  yield  its  wonted  gratification.  In  the  course 
of  time,  thercfoi-c,  the  jaded  sensibility  fails  to  roapond  to 
the  mild  stimulants  of  a  refined  mirth,  and  seeks  satis- 
faction  in  a  coarse  buffoonery  which  indicates  a  decided 
loss  of  intellectual  and  moral  delicacy. 

Id  this  luspcct  tho  requirements  of  Christitm  molality 
hariuoniHo  with  those  of  comic  art.     For  the  aim  of  all 
gejiuiuc  art  is  to  ^vo  a  pure  intellectual  ploasuie,  and 
whcnevov  this  aim  is  sacrificed  to  any  extraneous  pur- 
pose,  bo  pleasure  produced  is  no  longer  purely  artistic, 
it  is  tho  pleasure  which  the  extmncous  puriiose  yields! 
Thus  it  is  that,  when  the  degradation  of  an  object,  and 
not  its  simple  ocldit>,  -lecomes  the  predominant  aim,  the 
product  is  no  longer  a  work  of  pure  comic  art,  it  becomes 
distinctively  satire ;  and  the  maHcious  taint  in  satire  is, 
of    corr  o    aggravated    if   there   is   added   a   glow   of 
triuiiiplm..u     alf-exalUitiou    over    the    dcgrotlod    object. 
'Tis  true  tliat  a  perfectly  good-humoured  comedy  may 
naturally  and  legitimately  protluce  a  satirical  efiect,  just 
fiH  a  serious  work  of  art  may  convey  a  great  moral 
li'ssoM.     iJiit  in  ncitlior  viim  must  the  exLraneouH  purpose 
1)0  allowed  to  overshadow  tho  artistic  nini.     If  uu  artist 
twists  his  materials  out  of  all  artistic  shape  in  order  to 
I'oint  a  moral,  tho  aim  of  lu's  art  is  defeated ;  he  may 
excite  in  us  tlie  feeling  of  moral  approbation  over  his 
well-meaning  labours,  but  he  does  not  give  us  the  pure 
aesthetic  gratification  that  is  felt  in  a  Nvork  of  art.     In 
like  manner,  if  the  satirical  purpose  of  a  comic  writer  is 
forced  to  the  front,  we  may  i>ossibly  join  in  malicious 
triumph  over  the  humiliated  victim  of  his  satire,  but  we 
shall    not   enjoy    tho   disinterestetl    fun    which    is    tho 
artistic  or  ocsthetic  cfTect  of  pure  come'^v      i.ikg  comic 
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I^;'^""?,!"""'""'"'^''™"""'"  "'«'  "»  mirth  .hull  bo 

declare  wU,  regard  to  all  genuiuo  satire :  ' 

"110.01.  It,  he  j,.j  „„„  ki„j,    ,, 
Norcnr  ..red  to  letter  W.  o»n  lind, 
Wto  ent  wjote  «,tir«,  uitli  no  fity  i„  ii."i 

The  whole  of  this  attitude  towai-d,  the  onjoymcnU,  „r 

uuder  C!,v.stian  temperance,  when  fully  analysed  ■  and 
tempc.rar,ee  ,»  thus  seen  to  bo  a  sjicdal  embod^n^t  of  t  lo 

Ut  the  dii't  of  the  somowhut  Viiijuo  ddinition  of  tciuMr 

Sstrd'"::' ""' ;''""  r^""-*  ''»^'  "■">'"  ^"^^ 

wnien  IS  loved,  or,  as  he  modifioa  it  in  the  next  sentence 
love  keepmg  itself  whole  and  nncerrupted  for  God"" 
2.  From  the  attitude  of  Christian  morality  towai-ds 
P  easm^  wo  p.«a  to  ils  attitude  towards  i«L.  He« 
also,  as  nheady  cxph,in<Hl,  virtue  den.an.is  'se  ^.u™! 
and  our  p™blem  is  to  find  out  what  selt^outrol  .  uder 
pam  impUes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is,  of  con  ^  ^ 
eall  for  snuple  euduranco,  if  not  even  a  o.^.in  do^^e; 
"t  u,d  .ea.nce  or  cnten.pt,  of  present  ,«in  when  it  i^ 

imply  any  fanatical  surrender  of  the  riglit  and  duty  to 
avm.  pam  when  it  i,  unneeess.u.y,  or  to"  relieve  iil^ 
relief  .s   pos3.ble.»    But   the   cllects  of  ,K,ia  are  not 

'  Tennyson's  "Sea  Dreams." 

^  "Amor  integrum  so  prabens  ei  quod  amttnr".   "Am«r  n 
jntejjrum  incormptumque  servans"  ?Z.  ^fJZ   k..tri,^: 

I>le.i«ithat..irus:;ut:La^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

order  of  nature.  °^  ^^"^  '^  revealed  in  tho 
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limited   Uj   tho   moment    of    oiulurauco;    tbcy   spreml 
extensively  over  oraotioiml  Beiwibility.     Kven  in  psyclio- 
lo},'ical  litomtmo)  tho  emotional  olFccts  of  jxiin  ava  not 
always  adequately  analysed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  thia 
aiuilysiH    has    naturally    aflccted    tho    aijalysia    of    tho 
vlvtwf  which  imply  self-control  in  pain.     A  full  analysis 
shows  that  on  diilerenb  types  of  men  tho  efluct  of  i>aiu 
is  (lin'oruut.     Thci-o  aro  two  loading  ft.iuis  of  emotion 
excited  by  pai  ,  tliough  these  may  often  pjiss  over  into 
one  another,  owing  to  tho  variability  of  emotional  UMcuh. 
In  men  of  robust  conHtitution  pain  tondu  to  excite  that 
rebound  of  sensibility  which  is  appropriately  described 
as    resentment,    or    by   such     terms    as    tcmjjcr,   mujer, 
iramhility.     With  pereons,  on  tho  other  hand,  who  may 
be  chanieteriscd  as  of  more  delicate  nature,  the  emotional 
reaction  from  pain  is  apt  rather  to  take  the  form  of  fear. 
Consetiuently,  in  so  far  as  virtue  consists  in  tho  control 
of  these  emotional  excitements,  it  assumes  two  types. 
The   control  of   resentment  gives  the   moral  character 
ruvealed  in  wljat  arc  s])oken  of  as  tho  gentler  virtucH ; 
the  C(mtrol  of  fear  yieUls  tlio  virtue  of  courage.     These 
two  tyjws  of  virtue,  however,  from  the  allinity  of  their 
origin  in  the  sullerings  of  life,  aro  by  no  means  alien  to 
one  another.     A  man  may  be  gentle  ju.st  because  he  is 
brave,  because  the  complete  control  of  a  jiainful  situation, 
which  Ids  bravery  gives,  may  keep  him  from  yielding  to 
tlie  cruel  suggestions  of  an   uncontrolkblo   terror.     On 
the  otiier  hand,  men  and  women  of  gentle   character 
have  ofter  braced  themselves  into  heroic  courage  in  the 
prospect  or  in  the  actual  endurance  of  pain,  just  because 
tlieir  gentleness  restrained   them  from  yielding  to  any 
impulse  of  vengeful  piission  for  tlieir  protection. 

1.  The  affinity  of  origin  in  the  two  virtues  has  led  to 
a  somewhat  superficial  association  of  courage  with 
irascibility  (dvfio'i).     All  througli  tliu  general  literature 
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Ijthagom,    that   angor   »   the  whoWoi.o   of  o^.^l^;. 

«  mt.o„al  control  of  f„ar-tl.o  uutuml  ^.A,^  2 

P«.n,-j„.t  „,  tcn,po™„co  i,  a  mtioual  control  7dS^a 

-the  natural  craving  for  pkaaure.'     In  all  lanLtT 

herofore,   eoutage   «  commonly   denoted   by   XXo 

laying   m    fnxiuently  on    tl,e    emotion    of    fear    iu 

Bat  the  prominence  of  such  disciplinary  methods  is  o3 
,  U,  grave  etl,i«,I  criticism,  iw'in  th^e "  t  p L 'e  U.e 
devel„p„,o„t  of  .,„„,..„,  „,  „„  ,„„,^  ^  if  nli  L 
only  by  the  suppression  of  tear.  Now  the;:  u  e  Zm 
causes  enough  to  excite  this  emotion  under  the  ml 
fuvoumblo  conditions.  It  does  not  reqmre  any  artiS 
stnnulafon.     For  general  well-being.lhereforr,  1  wc^ 

'  Nieomaeluan  Ethica,  iii.  8. 

»  See  ^,md,  V.  464,  with  Conington's  note. 

^  o^..  i.  IS-..,  „j  in .,.  x»  «,ir Jt  r;„°  ,r j:.r 
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;is  for  uioiul  tiuiuiug,  it  is  a  thouglitles:^  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  parent  or  nurse  to  provoke  in  childhood  a  nervous 
timidity  which  may  sap  nil  strength  of  character.  Then, 
ill  the  second  place,  as  a  disciplinary  force  the  use  of 
rear  is  in  many  cases  based  on  a  psychological  blunder. 
For  the  force  of  fear  rests,  physically  on  weakness  of 
nerve,^  psychically  on  the  power  of  vividly  representing 
the  pains  which  are  to  be  feared.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  fear  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  aggravate,  whether 
for  bodily  or  for  moral  welfare.  But  the  psychicid 
condition  of  fCar  is  apt  to  prove  a  broken  reed  in  the 
hands  of  the  disciplinarian.  For  it  is  a  well-known 
law,  that  pleasure,  being  commonly  the  concomitant 
of  healthful  activity,  is  in  general  more  easily  revivable 
in  memory  than  pain,  which  is  commonly  associated  with 
activities  that  are  destructive  to  life  or  health.  In  fact 
a  robust  constitution  revolts  against  a  I'einstatement  of 
the  morbid  condition  which  reveals  itself  in  pain. 
Scientific  methods  of  education,  therefore,  will  trust  more 
to  the  attractive  inducoiiicnts  of  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed 
than  to  tjie  deterrent  repulsiveness  of  a  pain  to  be  avoided. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  in  the  third  place,  that, 
besides  the  psychological  blujider  involved  in  deterrent 
discipliau,  there  is  an  ethical  blunder  which  may  often 
be  more  s  jrious  in  its  eirects.  For  the  object  obtruded 
lor  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  is  not  the  sin  itself 
from  which  the  sinner  is  to  be  deterred,  but  some  pain 
associated  with  the  sin.     Nor   is   it   even  the  natural 


^  A  brave  mau  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  nerve ;  and  therefore 
diseases  vhicli  shatter  the  nervous  system  tend  to  produce  a  timidity 
wliich  enfeebles  moral  energy  in  geiicral.  The  combination  of  injunc- 
tions, "  I'e  drong  ;ind  of  yood  cmtra'jc,"  rests  on  a  .iouuil  i)sychology.  It 
iicod  scarcely  bo  said  that  it  recurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Scj  Dcut.  xxxi.  6,  7,  23;  Josh.  i.  6,  9,  18,  x.  25  ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  13; 
xxviii.  '.JO.  The  .viiiit!  combiuution — iVxtJt  nal  Uupao% — occurs  in  the 
Tabula  of  Ccbes  (xvi.  5). 
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peualty  of   the  sin,  the   pain    flowing    from   it  by  the 
inovitablo  operation   of   nature's    laws.     It  is  a  purely 
artificial  punishment,  a  pain  invented  for  the  purpose 
of    frightening    the    sinner,   but    a    i)ain    that    has    no 
necessary  connection  with  his  sin.     Consequently  he  is 
left,  so  far  as  tliis  disciplino  is  concerned,  in  the  tondition 
of  being  quite  willing  to  crioy  the  sin  itself  if  he  nuiy 
escape  its   artificial    p(    iluc^.     Jlis  wits  are  the.ofore 
set  to  work  to  outwit  t'lo  jaw  by  '<':dch  he  is  punished; 
and  too  often  the  disc  ;  1  iie   inter'  letl  to  deter  from  a 
sin   has  shnply  the    eficct    of    sii.nulatiiig    the  vice    of 
deceit  in  order  to  escape  the  ineffective  penalty.     These 
facts  have  a  pecidiar   significance  in  Christian  Ethics. 
What  is  the  main  influence  by  which  men  are  to  be 
persuaded    to    the    Christian    life?       Too    often    that 
influence  has  been  sought  in    hideous   pictures  of   the 
eternal  punishment  of   sin,  while    that    punishment    is 
desci-ibed  as  if  it  had  no  essential  connection  with  the 
life  of  a  sinner,  but   were  some  kind  of  physical  or 
non-moral   sufTering  arbitrarily  inflicted    by  his  Maker. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  terrors  of  hell,  as  commonly 
conceived,   even   when    eloquently    depicted,   exert    so 
little   influence    over    the    human    will?     The    wonder 
would  rather  be  if  the  effect  were  different.     Certahily 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  any  truly  Christian  sentiment 
were  developed  under  such  discipline,  and  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  Christian  courage  survived.^ 

The  crucial  test  of  courage  has  too  commonly  been 
made  the  power  of  facing  death  without  flinching.  The 
fear  of  death  as  a  motive  in  human  life  is  often  greatly 

'  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  along  with  "the  nnbelieving, 
and  abomiuablo,  and  iniudcrers,  and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers,  and 
idolaters,  and  all  liars,"  are  classed  ol  SetXol,  whose  character  is  scarcely 
indicated  by  ' '  the  fearful "  of  our  English  versions.  This  was  the  common 
iiivnio  for  cowards,  notoiily  in  gtMioral  liti-raluro  frojn  Ilomcr  downwards,  luit 
more  especially  among  the  uioraiists.     See  Aristotle,  Mh.  Nie.  iii.  0  and  7. 
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overestimated.     Every  other   motive,  in  fact,  lias  cou- 
quored  it  at  times.     Still  it  would  bo  very  unfortunate 
U  t'hnstum  teaching  woi-e  in  any  way  unfavourable  to 
the  (levclopinenL  of  that  courage  by  which  the  fear  of 
.leatli  IS  conquered.     At  one  time  tlierc  was  a  tendency 
to  cliargc  this  fault  against  Christianity.     Its  teaching 
on  the  subject   of   death  was    contrasted  with  that  o*f 
ancient  paganism,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
This  contrast   found   its   finest   exponent   in    Lessing's 
ingenious  treatise,  Wic  die  Alien  den  Tod  gelildet.     But 
the  most  sympathetic  and  competent  critics  reco-niso 
that  Lessing's  interpretation  of  ancient  artistic  symbolism 
IS  by  no  means  beydnd  question.^     On  the  other  hand 
the  symbolism  of  the  catacombs,  whatever  may  be  its 
artistic  value,  indicates  a  cheerful  triumphant  hopefulness 
m   the   outlook   beyond   death,  to   which  there   is   no 
eqmvalont  in  pagan  art.     But  when  we  look  for  pa^an 
sentiment  on  the  subject  not  in  ambiguous  symbols°of 
art,  but  in  explicit  statements  of  literature,  wo  are  forced 
to  a  very  diilerent  view  from  that  of  Lcssing.     There 
are,  in  I'act,  some   passages  quoted  by  Lossing  himself 
which,  as  Sime  remarks,  "  can  hardly  have  beJn  written 
without  a  shudder."     And  there  is  on  the  subject  a  great 
deal  m  ancient  literatu^-c,  of  which  Lessing  gives  no  hint, 
which  stands  in  startling  contrast  with  tho'^general  drift 
of    his    work.     Certainly   Lucretius    would   have    been 
astonished  at  Lessing's  representation  of  ancient  pacran 
thought  about  death.     One  aim  which  ho  prof  esses"  in 
his  great  poem  was  to  free  men  from  fear  of  the  eternal 
suffering  which  death  was  believed  to  bring  in  the  gloom 
of  Orcus  and  its  desolate  chasms.^     Even  the  sixth*Book 

'  Spc  Sinic's  Lemmj,  vol.  ii.  j.p.  70-81,  and  Kricli  Schmidt's  Lemm  ■ 
irMluehU  mncs  Lelem  and  seiner  Sehriftcn,  vol.  ii.  pp  163-166 

■nncrnm  Nahira,  i.  m.  n.T  :  "  ;Rt(rnii.s  quoniam  jKonas  "iu  niorto 
liuicuilniast ;  An  ten«l.ra.s  Orci  visut  vii,«sLi.s(]uo  Iucuikw." 
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of    tlie    yEmid,   with    all    its    idealising,    olfers    but    a 
cheerless    prospect   after    death    to    tlie    great    body  of 
men,  to  all,  in  fact,  but  a  few  heroic  spirits.     Fortunately 
the  essay  of  Plutarch  on  Superstition  gives  us  in  short 
space  a  very  defini  ;  idea  of  popular  sentiment  even  as 
late  as  his  time.     "  Death,"  he  says.i  "  is  an  end  of  life 
for  men,  but  not  for  superstition.     On  the  contrary,  it 
projects  its  Umits  beyond  the  period  of  living,  making 
fear  lon^.T  than  life,  adding  to  death  the  imagination  of 
deathless  evils,  and  fancying,  when  troubles  cease,  that 
ceaseless   troubles  begin.     In    the  underworld  abysmal 
gates  are  opened,  rivers  of  fire  mingle  with  streams  of 
the  Styx,  and  the  gioom  is  peopled  with  manifold  images, 
bringing  grim  sights  and  doleful  cries,  while  there  are' 
also  judges,  and  tormentors,  and  chasms,  and  caves  filled 
with    myriad   evils."     Even   Lucian's  Dialogues   of  the 
Dead,  with    all    their    lurid   mii-th,    never    convey    the 
impression  that  the  pagan  could  take  a  kindly  view  of 
death.     Nor  do  they  indicate  tlio  robust  humour  that 
finds  sport  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dance  of  Deatli,  or  in 
a  poem  like  Burns'  "  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook." 

The  teaching  of  Cb-'     "nity,  as  of  all  other  truth,  is 
often    encumbered  wi:  dities    of    popular  tliought ; 

and  these  may  at  times  unnerve  the  courage  of  men  in' 
the    prospect    of    death.       But    for   such    crudities    no 
countenance  can  bo  found  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Ethics.     Of  course  any  incident  in  physical  life  may  exert 
an  influence  on  moral  charac"€r.     A  momentous  event 
like  death  may  therefore  be  peculiarly  momentous  in 
its    influence,    though    that    influence    appears    to    be 
in   general    greatly    overestimated.     For    death,    in    its 
own   nature,   is    only   a    physical    process.       It    does 
not   necessarily    involve   any    moral    process    whatever. 
Popular    thought,  therefore,  crudely   associating,  if   not 

'  Ch.  1. 
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confounJing,  tho  moral  processes  with  tliose  of  physical 
life,  is  apt  to  generate  illusions  as  unspiritunl  as  they 
are  unscientific.  Man  is  often  pictured  ;i8  passing  into 
the  presence  of  Gcul  and  apixjaring  before  His  judgment- 
seat  by  the  mere  event  of  physical  death.  But  such 
l)Iua.se3  inevitably  ob^^curc  the  realities  of  spiritual  life. 
Wliatever  fact  they  may  express  is  enveloped  in  such  an 
artificial  clothing  as  to  be  effectively  concealed  from  the 
common  mind.  Why  foster  the  illusion  that  we  can 
ever,  for  the  briefest  instant  of  time,  escape  from  the 
Jullnite  Spirit  of  the  Universe  ?  To  be  with  Him  man 
does  not  need  to  wait  till  he  has  done  with  earthly 
life.'  Here  and  now  every  man  is  as  near  to  that 
Trcsence  as  he  can  ever  be  in  any  place  or  at  any 
time.  Nor  is  the  judgment,  which  he  must  face,  an 
event  postponed '  to  some  remote  period  or  reserved  for 
some  remote  tribunal.  The  character  of  every  act  is 
decided  the  moment  it  is  done,  and  no  power  in  the 
universe  can  ever  alter  that  decision. 

To  the  Cliristian,  therefore,  apart  from  attendant 
pliyyieal  pain  and  tiio  severing  of  old  ties,  death  can 
have  no  terror.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  he 
sliould  fear  to  die  more  than  to  live.  Everywhere  and 
always  he  knows  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  God, 
guarded  by  His  love,  and  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  any  other  thing  can  separate  him  from  that  love  as 
revealed  in  Clirist.!  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  asserted 
tijut  nowhere  is  to  be  heard  such  a  note  of  triumph  over 
tlie  last  enemy  of  man's  earthly  life  as  that  which  rings 
through  Christian  literature. 

2.  The  endurance  of  pain  yields  another  virtus.  It 
was  pointed  out  that,  as  a  rational  control  of  fear  forms 
the  virtue  of  couiage,  so  the  rational  control  of  resent- 
lucnt  forms  the  virtue  of  gentleness.     In  explaining  this 

'  Ryjn.  viii.  39. 
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virtue    it    is    neccs8.ary    to    bear    in    mind    that    moral 
quahtios  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  natunil  instincts. 
Now  thu  impulse  of  aiirjor  is  instinctive.     To  that  extent 
It  13  absolutely  non-moral,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  natural 
forces    that    make    up    the    constitution  of    man.     But 
whenever  this  impulse  appears  in  consciousness,  it  comes 
within    the    sphere    of    the    will;    and    its    treatment, 
whether  in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  of  repression 
becomes  a  moral    act.     Morality  does    not    uecesHarily 
demand    repression.       For    the    resentment   of   wron- 
especially  of  wrong  done  to  others,  is  in  itself  rather  a 
characteristic  of  vigorous  moral  health,  while  failure  to 
resent  wrong  may  be  an  indication  of  moral  feebleness 
or  of   moral    indifleronce.     No    such    feebleness  or  in- 
diflereuce  is  to  be  found  in  the  womanly  tenderness  the 
forgiving  mercy,  which  formed  a  characteristic  fea'ture 
of  our  Lord.     He  dv'  not  hesitate,  when  occasion  called, 
to   indulge    a   righteous  wrath.     He    could   look  upon 
men  with  anger  when  He  was  grieved  at  the  hardening 
of    their    hearts.i    and    rarely    lias    lan<,nuige    of    more 
impassioned  indignation  been   uttered  than  that  which 
He  used  at  times.     The  natural  and  healthy  instinct  of 
resentment  may  therefore  be  indulged  without  sin,  with 
perfect    moral   propriety.     Sin   begins    only   when    the 
angry    impulse    is    indulged    unreasonably  —  indulged 
without  reasonable   cause   or   to   unreasonable   excels.* 
This    is    the    common    explanation    of   the  well-known 
injunction  of  St.  Paul— "Be  angry  and  sin  not."3     It 
is  as  if   he  implicitly  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
well-timed  anger,  but  urged  the  necessity  of  caution  to 

'  Mark  iii.  6. 

» In  £cce  Ifomo  there  is  a  chapter  on  tho  Law  of  Resentment  which  is 
well  worth  reading  in  this  connection. 

'  Eph.  iv.  26.  The  v!otd3-iprYlfeaOe  itaJ  M  ip^aprdyrre-an  quoted 
fron;  tho  Scptuagint  translation  of  P«.  iv.  5  as  a  ].lnvuso  likely  to  ho 
fauiliar  to  both  Greek  and  llclrow  OhrisUans  in  tho  Church  of  Ephesus 
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prevent  it  from  becoming  sinful.  For,  hlsc  other  natural 
imiiulscs,  an<,'cr  is  subject  to  sinful  indulgence,  and  such 
iudulgcnee  is  peculiarly  alien  to  tho  Christian  ideal. 
While  that  ideal  does  not  refuse  a  rightful  place  to 
linger  and  the  stern  virtues  which  it  stimulates,  it  is 
rather  virtues  of  tho  type  of  "love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
sullcring,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,"  which  are 
siguidised  as  the  distinctive  f^uit  of  the  Christian 
spirit.^ 

In  this  peculiar  feature  of  its  moral  ideal,  Christianity 
hrought  into  prominence   one    of    tho  finest  tendencies 
of   pro-Christian    moml    culture,  especially   among    the 
Creeks,     This  tendency  has    been    already  sketched  in 
its  leading  phases,^  and  special  attention  may  now  be 
c.illed  to  the  place  which  Aristotle  assigns  to  gentleness 
(rrpaoTr}^:)   in    his    analysis    of    tlio   virtues.^      In    that 
analysis  this  virtue  is   made    the  mean  of   moderation 
in  anger ;  and  it  may  siifely  be  said  that  his  description 
of  the  virtue,  as  well  as  of    tho  faults  to  which  it  is 
oppoHod,  unticipatoH  the  best  thought  of  later  inomHsts 
on  the  subject.*     Here  it  may  appropriately  bo  added, 
that  among  the  Athenians  the  divine  siguilicanco  of  tho 
frontier  virtues  had  received  a  characteristic  expression, 
elevating  them  into  the  sphere  of  religious  life.     Among 
the  numerous  altars  which  formed  a  striking  feature  in 
the  architecture  of   Athens,''  was  one  erected  to  Pity, 
"EXeo^.'^     The  earliest   and   fullest   description   of   the 

>  Gal.  V.  22,  23.  2  Above,  pp.  75-89. 

'■^  L'lh.  A7c.  iv.  5.  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  vpq&rtii  takes  rank 
among  tho  virtues  in  Cebos'  Talula  (xx.  3). 

"■  In  English  ethical  literature,  Butler's  Sermon  on  P.'sentment,  Anth  tho 
loinpaiiion  Strmon  on  thn  Forgiveness  of  Injui-iea,  has  been  coininonly 
referred  to  as  a  classical  treatment  of  tho  subject ;  but  tho  bishop  has 
ilrawn  mainly  on  Aristotle. 

'^  See  Acts  xvii.  22,  23. 

°'E\foj  is  the  woril  usually  represented  hj  mercy  in  the  English  New 
Tt'stiuiieiit,     Statiu.i  rcmU'i-ji  it  by  elaiu-iitia. 
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altar  occurs  in  iv  poem  written  about  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  the  "Thebuid"  of  Statius.^  The  poet's 
description  naturally  idealises  its  tlienie,  so  that  his 
mterpreUtion  and  cmhelUshments  can  l)ardly  be  taken 
to  represent  more  than  the  cultured  ethical  Hcntiment 
of  his  time.  But  the  altar  itself  is  no  poetic  lietion. 
It  IS  mentioned,  a  century  earlier,  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  ^ 
and,  a  century  later,  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  something 
he  liad  seen  in  his  travels.^  In  the  same  century  it 
IS  referred  to  by  Lucian  twice,*  and  again  at  the  very 
close  of  Latin  paganism  by  Claudian.'^ 

But,  after  nudging  all  legitimate  allowance  for  such 
foretastes  of  Christian  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  gentler 
virtues,  it  remains  a  fact  that  these  claim  in  the^moral 
code  of  Christendom  an  import  which  had  received  but 
meagie  recognition  before.     Indeed,  as  already  observed, 
Christendom  itself  has  in  general  failed   to  rise  to  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  its  own  distinctive  ideal.     True, 
theie  is  one   form   in  which    this   ideal   has   found  a' 
lioantifiil  cndwdimont. — an   emhodiment   that   yields  to 
many  minds  a  high  ajsthetic  gratilication  im  well  as  u 
pure  ethical  satisfaction.     That  is  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin.     This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  dogmatic 
vv  historical  aspects  of  Mariolatry;  but  there  secTms  to 
be  little  doubt  that  its  power  over  minds  of  cultured 
refinement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  an  object 

^  Bk.  xii.  481-496.  »  Bk.  xiii.  22.  »  Bk.  i.  17  i 

*  Doiumax,  57 ;  Tinum,  42.  lu  Luciau's  sketch  of  Dcmonax  occurs 
tlio  story  connected  with  ,i  proposal  to  erect  an  amphitheatre  in  Athens 
Deinonax  is  said  to  have  advised  the  Athenians  "not  to  vote  on  tho 
proposal  till  they  had  removed  the  altar  to  Pity."  The  story  may  be  a 
fiction.  In  faot,  Lucian's  Vcvioaax  has  all  tho  appearance  of  being 
merely  an  idealised  Cynic,  and  there  is  no  independent  voucher  even 
for  the  existence  of  a  pliilosopher  of  this  name.  Still  Lucian's  idealisa- 
tion  indicates  tho  trend  of  ethical  sentiment  in  his  tin.o  all  tho  mare 
Mi^nilicantly  from  its  contrjist  with  the  common  cynic  \  character 

*  De  Jidio  Gildoiwo,  405. 
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of  adoration  which  cmhodies  tlio  most  distinctive  features 
(.r  the  Christian  clianicter.  If  tlic  rrotostjint  clainiH. 
us  he  justly  may,  that  otir  Lord  realises  in  Himself  all 
that  divine  gentleness  wJiicJj  devout  Roman  Catholics 
conceive  in  Jlis  mother,  then  that  gentleness  ought  to 
h'.  made  a  more  prominent  reality  in  the  daily  fife  of 
Christendom.  JJut  every  sphere  of  Christian  society 
is  apt  at  times  to  ho  marred  by  a  hai-shncss  of  hearing 
in  painful  discord  with  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  while 
the  Church  itself  ia  frequently  disturbed  by  "hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,"  in  brief,  by  all  the' 
types  of  irascible  vice  wliich  form  a  horrid  contrast  to 
the  peculiar  "  fruit  of  the  spirit."  ^ 

There  is  one  feature  of  such  vice,  the  moral  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  seldom  adequately  appreciated.  That 
is  its  influence  over  moral  intelligence.  Common 
experience  proves  that  no  task  is  more  futile  than  that 
of  reasoning  with  a  man  "  in  a  passion,"  that  is,  a  man 
earned  away  by  angi-y  sentiment.  Whether  it  bo  the 
violent  fury  of  a  sudden  explosion,  or  the  peevish  humour 
of  chronic  fretfulncss,  or  the  sullen  gloom  of  a  sulky 
disposition,  it  is  an  universal  tendency  of  angry  men  to 
charge  theu-  anger,  not  upon  any  flaw  in  their  own 
character,  but  upon  any  person,  sometimes  upon  any 
thinff,  that  happens  to  be  associated  with  it  in  the  most 
incidental  and  innocent  way ;  and  in  general  no  amount 
of  explanation  is  able  to  bend  the  warped  judgment  back 
to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  facta. 

This  warping  of  moral  intelligence,  though  peculiarly 
violent  in  tlie  case  of  angry  passion,  is  yet  a  common 
e%et  of  all  uncontrolled  emotion;  and  therefore  all 
virtue,  so  far  as  it  requires  emotional  control,  implies 
the  exercise  of  intelligence  in  directing  emotional  excite- 
ments.    Without   such    intelligent   dh-eetion   even   the 

1  Gal.  V.  19-23. 
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best  foclmgs  of    human  lutLuru    are  uot    to   bo  trusted 
111  fact  some  familiar  faults  of  character  are  obviously 
traceable  to  the  lack  of  intclli.euee  in  directing  even  the 
ixjtter  scntmients.     Men  often  show  "a  zeal  of  God  but 
not  according  to  knowlodge."  ^     If  this  ignorant  zeal  is 
uccomi>aniud  with  strong  will,  it  results  in  dogmatisn. 
opnuonativenesp,  bigotry,  iiitolcranco,  the   faimticism  of 
the  zealot  or  stickler  for  trilles,  who  is  among  the  most 
impracticable  of  men  to  deal  with  in  the  social  relations 
.  of  life.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lack  of  moral 
mtelhgonce  is  combiLad  with  weak  wUl,  it  is  revealed 
in  the  caprice,  irresoluUon  or  vacHlation  of  those  who 
are,    with    psychological    truth,  described    as   "children 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and   carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine."  ^  "^ 

The  culture  of  virtue  thus  brings  us  once  more  a 
warning  against  the  common  error  of  scientific  abstrac- 
tion, which  conceives  the  different  activities  of  mental 
life  as  if  they  wore  independent  of  one  another.  The 
C(mtrol  of  emotion,  which  forms  tlie  vutuous  character 
13  a  process  for  the  direction  of  which  reason  is  in- 
dispensable; and  therefore  hi  every  classification  of  tJie 
virtues  that  rational  control  of  conduct,  which  we  call 
'loisdom,  takes  an  essential  place.  But  the  full  ethical 
import  of  wisdom  is  bro  -ht  out  only  in  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it  by  Christian  Ethics.  Then  it  becomes 
the  trait  by  which  character  is  rounded  off  into  the  full 
stature  of  moral  manhood.         ' 

§  3.  The  Culmination  of  Christian  Virtue 

By  its  etymology  the  word  itnsdom  indicates  that  in 
meaning  it  is  identical  with  knowledge.  Wisdom  k  the 
condition  of  the  man  who  may  bo  said  to  wis  or  to  ivit, 
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tliat  is,  to  know.i     But,  aa  already  poiuted  out,  knowledge 
may,  by  scientific  abstraction,  denote  the    bare  inactive 
contemplation  of   truth.     In  a  concrete  Bense,  liovvevor, 
that  is,  in  a  more  real  sense,  it  means  the  consent  of 
emotion  and  will  as  well  as  of  intellect,  so  that  life  comes 
to  Ijc  controlled  by  the  truth  known.     It  is  this  fuller 
idea  of  Icnowledge  that  the  tenn  wisdom  embodies.     A 
man  of  disciplined  intelligence  may  gain  even  a  scientific 
knowledge  of    the  physical,  social,  and   moral  laws  by 
which  human  life  is  governed;  and  yet  his  own  life  may 
be   rumed    by   his  reckless  disregard    of  these   laws  in 
daily  conduct.     Such   a    man    has  knowledge,  but   not 
wisdom.     Ho  may  be  a  man  of  science,  but  he  cannot  be 
called  wise.     It  may  be  added  that  the  consent  of  our 
whole  nature  to  truth  is  the  idea  expressed  also  by  the 
term  faith,  at  1l       in  the  richer  meaning  with  which  it 
has  been  charged  in  Christian  usage.^ 

All  these  expressions,  however,  sliovv  a  certain  fluidity 
iu  *lieir  application.  Wisdom  anri  faith  are  somctines 
degraded  to  the  most  meagre  idea  ,  i  Ich  knowledge  can 
convey,  while  knowledge  may  be  enriched  with  the 
fuller  significance  of  wisdom  or  faith.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  also  that  innumerable   fallacies   and  illusions 


'  ]r!$  und  icii  are  obviously  lillied  to  vid-eo  vis  i\m,  and  to  ttSu, 
thofiai,  which  origiually  had  an  initial  digamma.  They  expressed 
primarily,  therefore,  the  knowledge  derived  from  si^-lit.  On  the  other 
huid,  tho  Greek  <ro<pla  and  the  Latin  sajnenlia  denote  at  first  the  know- 
led  ,'e  derived  from  tasto.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of  tho 
psalms  these  two  ideas  are  used  to  represent  tho  highest  knowledge  of 
which  tho  human  spirit  is  cajjable:  "0  tasto  and  sec  that  the  Lord  is 
good  '*  (I's.  xxxiv.  8). 

'There  is  naturally  a  vast  litoraturo  on  tho  pcculiiir  Christian  appli- 
i-alioii  of  the  term  ir/crTii  [failh) ;  but  there  i.s  a  luoeut  noto  on  tho 
Hubjeet,  spceially  deserving  of  mention,  iu  Strong's  Lampion  J^icturea/or 
lHOo  mi,  Christum  Ethics  (pj).  107-113).  It  deals  particularly  with  the 
use  of  tlo  wojtl  in  tho  New  TestiiuioBt  and  in  tlio  writiugH  of  tho 
Fathers. 
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pass  current  Jia  gouuiue  knowledge  or  wisdom.     Morco'.  or, 
there  i\  often  a  tendency  to  overestimate  nj-jre  keonnesw 
of  intellectual  iusi;rht  above  a  simpler  wisdom  or  fuith 
which,  though  lacking  in  speculative  perspicuity,  is  yet 
more    enbctive    in    practical    gooilnesa.     This    t-.indeney 
assumed  startling  prominence  in  the  Church  it.solf  at  an 
early  period,  and  struck  at  tho  very  core  of  Ciirifitianity 
by  claiming  the  spiritual  life  as  the  peculiar  privilego  of 
a  select  intellectual  aristocmcy  (yvwariKoi)  iuto  whose 
ranks  men  of  simple  faith   (•ria-riKoi)  can   never  rise. 
These  facts  explain  the  variations  of  meaning  in  which 
tho  words    knowledge    and  wisdom  and  faith  are  used 
oven  in  the  New  Testament. 
, ;      At  times,  for  example,  tho  term  hioivlcdge   {yvSxrti) 
pJisses  over  into  fuller  idea  of  wisdom  (<ro<f>la).     In  one 
1]!  juiorable  utterance  eternal  life  itself  is  said  to  consist 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ.^     In  the  Pauline 
Epistles  also  the  term  is  frequently  intensified  with  this 
spiritual  import.     It  is  in  this  import  alone  that  know- 
ledge is  recognised  as  re;-.!.     It  is  tlien  distinguished  from 
a  "  knowledge  that  is  falsely  so  crUed."  2     This  ia  evidently 
what  is  elsewhere  stigmatised  as  "  the  form  or  semblance 
of  knowledge";*  and  if   this  phrase  is  compared  with 
anor       wliich  refers    to  those  who  Iiave   "a    form    of 
godliricftS  while  denying  its  power,"  *  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  it  is  meant  to  describe  an  idle  acquaintance  with 
truth,  which  wields  no  power  over  life. 

While  the  term  knowkdgc  thus  expands  at  tunes  to 
the  larger  meaning  of  ivisdom,  on  the  other  hand  wisdom 
sometimes  shrinks  to  the  narrower  meaning  of  knowledge. 
^  John  xvii.  3. 

=  Ti>  tf^cvSufi'i/xov  yftifffui  (1  Tim.  vi.  20).  It  will  bo  observed  that 
tlie  word  licro  used  is  not  ivujH)ix-n,  as  the  Autliorised  Version  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.    'Eriar'^fir}  docs  not  occur  in  tho  New  Testament 

•  Tr/i*  n6p</tuffii>  Tys  yvdatut  (Uoni.  ii.  20). 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  D.     Tho  phrase  is  ii6p<t>u(Tiv  cOa-eptlat. 
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Thw  was  Llic  caso  with  <ro(pia  aud  cognati'  \void«  among 
tho  ftucient  Greeks.  Tho  idoa  uow  uttachod  to  sophist, 
•sophistry,  suphidicnl  remains  u  memorial  of  tiiis  degrada- 
lion  in  one  of  its  fornw.  Even  in  tho  New  TeHtameut 
the  lowereil  meaning  occasionally  aijpeare.  Throughout 
the  Epistles  to  tho  Greek  ChristiaiiH  of  Corinth,  St.  Taul, 
recojj;nising  tliat  the  national  bout  «)f  the  Greek  mind  is 
lo  Beach  after  wisdom,^  insiats  on  distinj^niishing  true 
wisilom  from  its  spurious  imitations  These  ho  character- 
ises variously  as  "  wisdom  of  mere  wonls,"  "^  "  wisdom  of 
the  world," ^  "  wisdom  of  men," ■•  " cainal  wisdom," * — a 
kind  of  wisdom  by  which  men  have  never  como  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  God."  It  is  worth  obforving  that  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  also  tho  wisdom  which  comes  dowi» 
from  above  is  in  striking  language  contrasted  with  that 
wisdom  which  is  of  the  earth,  tho  wisdom  of  tho  animal, 
the  wisdom  of  devils.'  It  will  bo  remembered,  moreover, 
that  St.  James  guards  against  a  similar  abuse  of  tho  term 
faUh  to  denote  uu  idle  inactive  assent  sucli  as  even  devils 
may  yield  to  truth,  and  he  demands  incsLoad  an  active 
living  faith  which  manifests  its  reality  in  tlie  work  of 
life.s 

In  light  of  the  richer  meaning  thus  given  to  wisdom 
and  knowled;^'e  and  faith,  it  is  not  surprining  to  find,  in 
popular  thought  as  well  as  in  ethical  speuulation,  a 
cunstiint  tendency  to  identify  wisdom  with  virtue,  vice 
with  folly.  And  certainly,  since  the  moi'al  law  under 
any  in.  vpretatiou  is  the  law  of  perfect  rationality  in 
conduct,  iiiere  can  be  nothing  more  unequivocally  foolish 

'  1  Cor.  i.  22.  2  So^fa  \6yov  {ibid.  i.  17). 

^  '^orjila.  ToO  Ki<TiJLov  {ibid.  i.  20,  iii.  19). 

'  lo'/n'a  avOpihvbiv  {ibid.  ii.  5,  13).  "  "Sloijiia  aaflKiKrj  (2  Cor.  i.  12). 

"  1  (Jor.  i.  21.     Hci-f,  it  will  be  oliMerved,  kiiowledf^u  is  the  higlicr  term. 
'  (Ji'K  tanv  avrt}  i}  ao<l>la.   avuOeif  Karep^ofi^yij,  dW  iwlycios,   ^ux^ki), 
5at;U0fiui(SijT  (Jiis,  iii.  15). 
*  Ihkl.  ii.  14-20. 
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than  a  vicious  life,  no  more  indispousabic  factor  of 
wiwloni  than  a  life  of  virtue.  This  asjwct  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  pcculijuly  prominent  in  the  ethical  literature  of 
Greece,  and  became  even  more  prominent  in  the  latoi 
litcnituie  oi'  the  HebrowB.  In  fact,  it  aliiuiHt  t'tIi|..soh 
every  other  as|)ect  in  l^roverhsand  Eccle.sia.steH,  aa  well  as 
in  the  uiicaiiunical  books,  EcclesiaHticus  and  The  Wi.sdoni 
of  Solomon. 

Wisdom,  being  thus  identified   with   knowledge    and 
faith  in   their  fullest  Hignillcanee,  is  the   recognition  ot 
truth  by  our  whole  nature.     It  is  that  complete  con.seiit 
which  carries  the  tire  of  emotion  and  the  force  of  will  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  light  of  knowledge.     It  is, 
in  bi'iuf,  practical  intelligence  in  every  form  and  sphere  of 
its  application.     In  Kant's  language,  it  is  practical  reason. 
But  practical  reason  irresistibly  raises  the  moral  life  into 
the  religious  sphere.     Its  imperative  demand  is  that  in 
every  situation  of  life  a  man  shall  act  upon  a  rule  of 
conduct  which  is  capable  of  being  elevated  into  a  principle 
of   legislation    for    the    univeise.     But    that    is    merely 
another  way  of  defining  a  rule  which  would  be  prescribed 
by  an  Infinitely  Perfect  Intelligence.     Practical  Reason, 
tlicreforo,  looking   at    the    problems   of    life    sub   specie 
(vlcrnitaiis,    by    the    sheer    necessity   of    its    procetiure, 
aHHumes   the  attitudo  of  Univeraal   Boason,   bucouics    u 
veritable  communion  with  God.     In  its  highest  develop- 
ment, wisdom  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  attitudo  of  mind 
described  as  piety  or  godlhiess,  as  the  love  of  God. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which 
wo  started  in  seeking  the  abstract  ideal  of  Christian 
morality.  Wo  see  again  that  the  love  of  God  forms  the 
supreme  principle  (17  Trptarrj  evroXri)  of  Christian  life,  the 
principle  which  ought  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
being,  "  the  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength." 
But  the  love  of  God  can  mean  only  the  complete  harmony 
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of  our  will  with  His;  and  ITis  will,  as  wo  have  rooh,^  is 
the  will  to  do  gootl, — that  will  to  do  good  which  is 
uudcitjLood  by  lovo  in  tho  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Consequently  this  supremo  principle  involves  as  its 
logical  corollary  (Sevrepa  ivroXi]),  that  we  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.  It  is  our  Lord  Himself  who 
says  that  "  gi'cater  than  these  there  is  no  other  com- 
mandment." These  contain,  in  fact,  tho  whole  gist  of 
God's  revelatlMi  to  man.  "  On  them  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  * 

Virtue,  therefore,  even  when  viewed  in  its  subjective 
aspect  as  a  form  of  self -culture,  does  not  reach  its  culmi- 
nation in  mere  self-satisfaction,  however  complete  and 
however  refined  this  may  be.  It  carries  the  individual 
necessarily  beyond  himself  m  the  cultivation  of  those 
habits  by  which  he  maintains  a  relation  of  love  to  his 
fellow-men.  It  brings  us  thus  to  tlie  objective  or  social 
aspect  of  morality. 

>  See  above,  p.  25.  =  Matt.  xxii.  34-40  ;  Mark  xii.  28-34. 
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GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS 

The  necessity  of  personal  culture  to  attain  the  highest 

ideal  of  life  has  at  times  an  unfortunate  elfect.     It  gives 

a  one-sided  aspect  to  this  ideal.     In  minds  which  have 

been  already  referred  to  as  having  a  divine  zeal  that  is 

not  directed  by  knowledge,  tliis  zeal  may  obscui-e  or  oven 

obliterate  the  essentially  social  character  of  all  genuine 

virtue.     The  moral  ideal      en  takes  on  an  anti-social  or 

monastic   chai-acter.     But  monasticism,  distinctively  so 

named,  is  essentially  incompatible    with    the    Christian 

idetiil     The  qualification  here  stated  must  not  be    lost 

from    view.     It   is   only   monasticism    distinctively   so 

named,  to  which  exception  is  taken ;  and  that  must  not 

be  confounded  with  an  occasional  resort  to  solitude.     For 

occasional  solitude,  like  any  other  discipline,  is  of  higli 

value,  and  generally  even  indispensable,  for  the  Christian 

life.      Clirist    Himself    seeks    soliLudo    ut    times,   and 

evidently  as  a  human  need.     In  fact,  solitude  is  a  need 

in  many  ways.     In  the  firet  place,  it  is  a  wholesome  relief 

from  the  distractions  of  social  life,  which  interfere  not 

only  with  repose  and  peace  of  mind,  but  with  many  of 
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tho  disciplines  which  axe  necessary  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Solitude  is  also  a  wholesome  exercise  in 
self-denial,  in  denying  ourselves  the  pleasures  that  are 
found  in  the  gratification  of  our  social  nutiire.  But  all 
such  exercise  is  only  a  'iruans  of  grace,  a  method  of 
ciUtivating  the  Christian  life ;  and  to  make  the  solitary 
life  identical  with  the  Clmstian  life  itself  is  to  sacrifice 
the  end  to  the  means.  It  involves  a  moral  flaw  in  its 
very  nature,  for  it  is  a  shirking  of  social  duty. 

Of  course  all  monasticism  is  not  unsocial.  At  least 
communities  are  often  described  as  monastic,  and  a  com- 
munity implies  social  life  among  its  members.  Such  social 
Ufe  may  be  limited  in  its  extent,  yet  it  is  often  very  intense, 
— communistic  in  the  use  of  its  property,  socialistic  in 
subordinating  the  individual  member  to  the  requirements 
of  the  community.  The  cenolntc  (Koiv6fiio<i),  the  man  who 
Uves  in  such  a  community  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  anchoret  (dva^topriT^^),  the  man  who  retires  from 
society  in  order  to  live  the  life  of  a  solitary.  But  the 
anti-social  tendency  of  such  institutions  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  term  koivo^lou  wxs  at  an 
early  period  supplanted  by  fiova<mjpiov ;  and  the  inmate 
is  spoken  of  as  if  ho  were  really  a  solitary,  a  monk 
(/ioj/a^o?  or  /lovaari^^)} 

The  monastic  ideal,  however,  has  a  strong  point  of 
attachment  in  human  nature,  and  has  generally,  therefore, 
made  its  appearance  in  all  religions.  It  is,  in  fact,  so 
natural,  that  it  has  infected  the  schools  of  pagan  as  well 
as  of  Christian  Ethics.  At  an  early  period,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  among  ancient  Greek  moralists  the  idea 
gained  ground,  that  that  must  be  the  wisest  life  for  a 
uian  which  renders  him  sclf-suflicicnt ;  and  consequently 

'  The  ctjmology  of  nun  is  imcertftin,  but  docs  not  seem  to  imply  any 
i'lt-a  of  soUtndo. 
'  Above,  p.  121. 
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the  problem  of   Ethics   took   the   form   of   seeking   to 
ascertain  what  constitutes  such  self-sufiiciency.     Notwith- 
standing the  eminently  social  character  of  the  morality 
inculcated  by  Christ,  an  anti-social  tendency  began  at  an 
early  period  to  intrude  into  the  Church,  and  in  course  of 
time  had  come  to  control  a  large  part  of  its  life,  pervert- 
ing its   moral  ideal.     It   is   the   tendency  to  seek   in 
private  culture  rather  than  in  social  work  the  spiritual 
heights  on  which  the  Christian  life  should  range.     'Tis 
true,  the  morbid  and  monstrous  fonns  of  this  tendency, 
developed  among  the  hermits  of  the  early  Church  and  in 
some  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  mediaeval  world,  liave 
almost  entirely  disappeared ;  but  there  is  no  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  which  a  large  amoimt  of  moral 
energy  is  not  siill  misdirected  towards  the  reaI'««ition  of 
an  ideal  which  is  substantially  that  of  the  solitary.     In 
one  of  the  most  fainiliar  hymns  of  The  Christian  Year, 
Keble   takes  occasion  to   protest   against   this   morbid 
development  of  religious  life : 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell. 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  Tarowoll, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky : 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  furnish  all  wo  ought  to  ask  ; 
Kooni  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God." 

The  very  phraseology  of  this  protest,  however,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  painful  hold  which  the  monastic  ideal 
retains  over  Christian  minds.  To  the  poet  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  a  cloistered  cell,  with  its  forsalcing  of 
neighbourly  intercourse  and  worlc  among  fellow-men,  did 
not  appear  as  a  morbid  degradation  of  religious  life,  but 
rather  as  an  elevation  which,  being  too  high  for  men  in 
their  present  imperfect  state,  we  cannot  by  required  to 
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attain,  thougli  wo  may  aspire  to  it  as  tlie  bliss  of  a  state 
more  perfect. 

All  sections  of  Christendom  are  tiiiutod  with  the  same 
tendency  to  exalt  the  monastic  virtues.  Popular  religious 
biographies  are  sometimes  painful  disclosures  of  the 
feverish  eagerness  with  wliich  a  misdirected  piety  seeks, 
by  self-toraieuting  discipliiicH  of  t,n  excessive  solitude,  to 
find  that  inwaixl  i>eace  which  can  never  be  permanently 
won  but  by  going  out  in  self-forgetful  devotion  to  work 
for  the  gooil  of  others.  Tliis  drift  of  religious  life  is 
also  exhibited  in  the  popular  hymns  of  all  Churches.  A 
glance  through  any  collection  of  these  generally  reveals 
a  disjtppointing  dearth  of  poetic  fervour  over  the  glory 
which  illuminates  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  othci-s ; 
and  this  lack  appeara  in  startling  contrast  with  tho 
monotonous  iteration  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  singer 
is  expected  to  find  in  ^olitaiy  penitence  and  meditation 
and  prayer. 

But  wo  must  not  shut  onr  eyes  to  tho  hopeful  proofs 
of  a  change  which  hjis  come  over  the  Clnistiau  Church 
in  this  respect  during  the  past  generation  or  two.  The 
numerous  schemes  of  benevolence  which  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  particular  Churches,  the  numerous 
organisations  for  social  improvement  which,  though 
unsectarian,  are  largely  manned  by  Christian  zeal,— 
these  are  all  practicnl  recognitions  of  the  truth  that  the 
Christian  life,  like  the  life  of  Christ  Himself,  is  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  men. 

The  obligations  of  that  service  arise  from,  and  are 
deturi!ii!ied  by,  tho  social  relations  into  whicli  men 
are  brought  by  tho  exigences  of  life.  But  these  relations 
cannot  be  understood  as  long  as  they  arc  conceived  to 
be  formed  by  individuals  existing  in  separate  inde- 
IKindeuce  beforehand.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
a  conception  tended  seriously  to  mislead  all  the  inquiries 
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of  social  science.  But  this  mistaken  atomism  hits  been 
long  discredited.  Even  in  physical  science  the  atom  is 
not  conceived  to  be  an  independent  entity  capable  of 
existing  by  itself  in  complete  isolation  from  everything 
else.  The  atom  is  defined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  reac- 
tion with  other  atoms.  So  in  human  life  the  individual 
is  what  be  is  precisely  in  virtue  of  his  relation  with  other 
individuals.  That  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  social  being;  and  this  doctrine, 
notwithstanding  occasional  aberrations,  has  generally 
prevailed  in  the  sciences  which  Jiave  to  do  with  human 
life. 

Tlio  doctrine  has  taken  the  form  of  a  revolt  against 
any  concoptiou  of  Imman  society  as  merely  a  meclianical 
or  adventitious  collocation   of  independent  units;    and 
this  revolt  has  been  formulated  in  the  description  of 
society  as  being  of  the  nature  of  an  organism  rather 
than   of   a   mechanism.     The    social    relations    of   men 
certainly  receive  a  fuller  interpretation  wlien  they  are 
conceived  as  organic  than  wJjcn  they  are  conceived  as 
mechanical.     But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  both 
descriptions    are    metaphors   at    best.       The    language, 
therefore,  which  speaks  of  the  mechanism  of   society, 
as  long  as  it  is  understood  to  be  merely  metaphorical, 
may  convey  a  truer  meaning  than  the  language  which 
speaks  of  society  as  an  organism,  if  this  is  taken  to  be 
an  exact  scientific  definition.     Such  a  definition  it  is 
not.     It  fails  in  the  lack  of  that  adequacy  which  logic 
demands    as    the    primary   requisite    of    a    definition. 
Society   is   more    than    an    organism.       The    parts    of 
which   an    organism    is   composed    are    merely   organs, 
that  is — to  use  a  more  familiar  equivalent  term — they 
are  instruments  whose  use  and  significance  lie  in  the 
service  they  perform  for  the  whole  body  to  which  they 
belong.     Not  so  is  it  with   the  social  organism.     Its 
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inombors  arc  not  mere  iiicinbcrs.  KacJ.  lucmber  is 
itscl  ^Hciximto  organism.  That  is  tho  c^we  even  with 
tl.  L  ciotics  that  animals  form.  Even  of  those  there- 
fore, the  nature  is  but  imperfectly  indicated  by  com- 
iming  them  to  organic  bodies.  But  the  comparison 
IS  stiU  less  adeq\iate  to  repi-escnt  the  nature  of  hmnan 
societies,  less  adequate  by  all  tlio  Viist  dillerence  which 
scpirates  man  from  the  mere  animal.^ 

We  have  now  to  see  tliat  all  this  is  implied  in  the 
conception  of  society  which  is  enforced  by  Christian 
Ethics.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  at  times  by  recent 
\Ynters  that  the  analogy  between  association  among 
men  and  oi-ganisation  in  nature  is  a  discovery  of  modern 
science.  But  the  idea  was  almost  a  commonplace  of 
pohtical  thought  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  Plato's  llepublic.  It  runs  throurrh 
Aristotle's  conception  of  tlie  State  too,  and  with ''a 
more  scientific  appreciation  of  its  significance.*  More- 
over, the  fii-st  germ  of  the  idea  among  the  Greek 
plnlosophers  w.us  prol)ably  obt;iincd  from  the  talk  of 
Socrates.'  It  renu  ned  a  familiar  thought  among  the 
lioman  cxpo.sitors  of  Greek  phi]osoj)hy.*  In  earlier 
nKKlern  literature  the  very  title  of  Hobbes'  LcviatJian 
implies  that  the  SUito  ajjpeared  to  hini  like  a  huge 
organic  being;  and,  all  through  tho  work,  the  likeness 
is  elaborated  iu  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  quaint  conceits  of  detail.  The  trutli  is  that  some 
of  those  in  our  day  who  insist  most  strongly  on  this 

>TIie  conception  of  society  as  an  organism  has  been  subjected  to 
a  Kood  deal  of  criticism  by  recent  writers.  In  Tardo's  Etudes  de 
^^dun,>g,c  Soeialc\UO^)  tbcro  is  a  siMjcial  essay  o»  tbo  conccntion, 
which   describes  it    as    "cctte    notion   unanimemcnfc  discreditd-e"  (p. 

lonl;    ^°°^P*™  *''°  s'*'"c  author's  La  Logiqve  Soeialc,  \,.  133  (2me  cd.. 

1898), 

'  ^y,  c.flr.,  Politics,  V.  3,  6.  8  Xciiophon's  Mem.  ii.  3. 

Cicero,  De  Off.  iii.  C  ;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii.  31 ;  Epi,t.  00,  95. 
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ftnuIoKy  tlo  .ot  uppichond  its  Higuillcancc  with  Uie 
doarness  of  the  ancient  thinkei-s  when,  they  i^^norc 
Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  and  hia  seliool.  while 
contending  urgently  that  society  13  an  organism,  not 
a  mere  mechanism,  undo  their  teaching  to  a  large  extent 
by  their  reduction  of  organic  processes  ultimately  to 
mechanical.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in  liis 
treatment  of  the  practical  problems  of  ix,litical  life. 
Spencers  conception  of  society  as  an  organic  union  very 
largely  disappears  in  an  Individualism  that  is  almost 
anarchical,  in  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  must 
moderate  extensions  of  collective  action  on  the  mrt  of 
communities.^  ^ 

Very  different  is  the  conception  of  the  organisation 

of  society  which  we  meet  ^vith  in  the  New  Testament. 

lor  the  metaphor  which  it  involves  was  no  exclusive 

property  of  philosophic  thought  in  the  ancient  world. 

At  an  early  period  of  Eoman  history,  in  the  well-known 

story  of  Menenius  Agrippa.  wo  find  the  metaphor  applied 

with  homely  pilh  to  reconcile  eonUindiug  factions  in  the 

repubhc.2     It  may.  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that 

among  the  ancients  it  was  regju-ded  as  a  familiar,  or  at 

least  easily  intelligible,  figure  of  speech ;  and  consequently 

we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  employed  occasionally 

by  bt.  Paul  to  give  point  to  his  social  teachings      The 

ethical  implications  of  the  idea  he  elicits  Nvith  sin-ular 

clearness.     He  points  out  in  general  that  such  is"  the 

solidarity  of  human  beings,  that  absolute  independence. 

'In  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  wJ,ich  is,  of  course,  intimately  con 
nectcd  with  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  it  is  interesting  to  noThow  t^^ 
^.e  School  of  Philosophy  often  en.ptiea  evolution  ol^ll   its  „,    „  n« 
by  reducjng  ,t,  ,n  the  last  analysis,  to  a  mechanical  process.       f  S 
analysis  be  correct,  then  there  is  nu  real  evolution,  ul  organic  growth 

ir-d'^ioSs '" '  ^~«^"-^ ''  u.',.u.^el:t?rt 

'  Livy,  ii.  32. 
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whetlicr  ill  life  or  iu  dcuth,  is  posaiblo  for  no  man. 
This  mutual  dopendonco  is  even  dclinifcoly  enforced  by 
compuriug  it  to  the  organic  relation  iu  which  the 
dillbrent  mombci-s  of  a  living  body  stand  to  one  another.' 
The  welfare  of  each  individual  member  of  society  is 
shown  to  be  inyolved  in  the  welfare  of  all ;  and  from 
this  necessary  interdependence  of  men  by  nature  is 
inferred  the  moral  nexus,  by  which  they  are  all  bound 
to  work  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  love  for  the  good  of  one 
another. 

But  this  metaphor,  with  all  it  momentous  ethical 
implications,  has  still  a  limit  to  its  range.  It  is  true 
that,  among  primitive  men  as  among  the  lower  animals, 
society  does  not  burst  very  cfiectually  from  tlic  restric- 
tions of  a  merely  organic  union.'  The  iudividiml  is 
little  more  than  a  member  of  his  family  or  clan  or  tribe. 
He  scarcely  attains  to  consciousness  of  himself  as  an 
independent  personality.  Hia  moral  worth  as  an  in- 
dividual, with  its  rights  and  obligations,  is  more  or  less 
couipletely  absorbed  in  that  of  the  community  to  wliich 
lie  belongs.  Even  the  disinterested  self-sun-ender, 
which  gives  often  a  touch  of  deep  pathos  to  the  in- 
cidents of  tribal  history,  is  not  illuminated  with  the 
splendour  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  moral 
personality  acting  with  the  full  freedom  of  self-conscious- 
ness. It  resembles  rather  the  unreflectivc  impulse  of 
a  natural  instinct,  the  reckless  devotion  of  an  animal 
mother  to  her  offspring.  But  when  moral  life  is  dis- 
tinctly differentiated  from  instinctive  activity,  the  concept 
of  oigauisatiou  can  no  longer  represent  adequately  the 

[social  relations  of    men.     For   the    individual    is    then 
'  Rom.  xiv.  7. 
-  It  forms  tlio  tliemc  ii(»t  only  of  tlio  elaborate  cx|iosition  in  1  Cor.  xii., 

Ilmtorscviral  briofcr  iillusioua,  as  in  lloni.  xii.  4,  5;  Kph.  i.  23,  ii.  16, 

|»i.  C',  iv.  4,  12,10;  Col.  iii.  15. 
^  Sue  above,  pp.  H8-120. 
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iccogiiiactl  as  not  merely  a  means  to  the  qihIh  of  the 
social  organism.  Ho  bccomce  au  end  to  himself.  But 
this  idea  has  never  found  such  clear  expression  as  in 
the  teaching  of  .Tesna  As  wo  have  already  scon,^  thoru 
18  pcrliaps  no  trutli  more  distinctively  charactoriHtic 
of  that  teaching  than  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual 
soul. 

This  great  truth  is  of  significance  not  merely  in  tho 
spheres  of  morality  and  religion.     It  is  of  the  highest 
value  also  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  tho  problems 
of  social  science.     For  it  is  evident  that  the  government 
of  society,  both  in  its  theoretical  structure  and  in  its 
practical  administration,  must  never  lose  sight  of  this 
truth.     Yet  iu  social  science  and  in  social  activity  tho 
tnith    is    perpetually    ignored.      That   is   what   gives 
momentous  import  to  the  clear,  earnest,  energetic  en- 
forcement of  it  in  tlie  teaching  of  our  Lord.     Wliile 
He  recognises  the  interdependence  of  men  in  their  social 
relations,  that  is  never  allowed  to  conceal    the   indo- 
Ijoudeut  worth  of  the  individual.     On  the  contmry,  it 
is  this  independent  and  infinite  worth  of  the  irHnnMual 
that  calls  for  the  infinite  obligations  of  mutua-   luvc 
among  men.     For,  while  society  may  be  spoken  of  as 
an  organism,  we  must   not   misunderstand    the   moral 
impUcations  of  the  phrase.     It  is  quito  true  th  it  men 
are  related  to  one  another  as  members  of  one  organic 
body,  and  that  each  ought,  therefore,  to  live  for  the 
well-being  of  the  whole.     But  the  whole  that  claims 
the  self-sacrificiug  love  of  each  individual  is  not  the 
abstraction  described    as  the  social  organism,  but   the 
whole   of   the   individuals   of    whom   that  organism   is 
composed.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  gi-anted  that  the 
organism  has  some  independent  worth  in  itself  apart 
altogether    from    its   living   members.      In    moral    and 

'  Above,  pp.  121-128. 
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iwlilical  thought  a  fallacy  of  Diviaiou  and  Composition 
vnnya  the  juilgment.  The  compouito  w.iulo  is  mistakou 
for  its  component  parts.  The  individuals,  who  ai-o  tho 
realities  in  tho  social  body,  are  treated  oh  if  thoy  wci-o 
mei-oly  organs  of  that  body,  and  must  be  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  for  some  supposed  good  which  it  may  onjoy 
independently  of  them.  Now,  while  it  is  important  to 
remember  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  tlie  individual 
members  of  a  community  are  organs  serving  as  moans 
to  pi-onioto  tho  ends  of  the  whole,  it  is  etjually  important 
uot  to  forget  that  there  is  another  and  truer  aspect,  in 
which  the  social  organism  is  merely  a  means  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  its  uidividual  members.  In  this  aspect, 
all  social  institutions,  laws,  and  customs  find  their 
rational  vindication  only  by  being  adapted  to  promote 
tho  good  of  real  human  beings.  This  political  truth 
has  found  illustration  by  a  felicitous  example  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  For 
His  gi-eat  utterance  about  that  institution  holds  equally 
of  all  others;  they  arc  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
them. 

We  are  thus  in. a  position  to  face  the  problem  of  tho 
ethical  relations  which  the  Christian  sliould  hold  to 
society.  The  forms  of  society  aro  various;  in  otiier 
words,  men  foini  many  kinds  of  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  uuited  eflbrt  in  promoting  their  common  ends.  Most 
of  these  societies  aro  adventitious ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
aro  piu'oly  voluntary  associations  fonned  by  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  to  promote  some  particular 
oljject  in  which  tliey  all  tiko  a  f- .jcial  interest.  Wo 
have  thus  innumerable  societies  foi  almost  every  con- 
ceivable object  that  can  interest  the  human  mind. 
But  besides  tliose  non-essential  forms  of  society,  there 
arc  others  that  ai-e  indisiieiisable  to  human  life.  They 
arc  tliose  iu   which  alone  the  necessary  and  imiversal 
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ends  of  humaniVy  can  be  attained.  Tlioy  grow, 
thoroforo,  out  of  the  nature  of  man  aa  an  intelligent 
moral  being. 

There  are  three  forms  of  society  whioli  are  of  this 
uecesaary  character  for  num.     These  are  the  Family,  thu 
State,  and   the   Church.     The   firet   is    hascd   on    that 
relation   of  human  beings  which   is  formed  by  nature, 
and  which  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  natunil  relutionsliip 
or  kindred.     In  the  second,  mah  forms  a  new  relation, 
beyond   the   relationships   formed   by   nature,   for    the 
purpose   of   securing    those    social    conditions   without 
which  human  existence  la  impossible.     But  there  is  an 
ideal   of   human  life  transcendmg  that  which  can  be 
enforced  in  the  external  conditions  of  social  existence. 
This  ideal  may  be  described  as  purely  spiritual,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  to  be  attained  only  by  intelligent  and  voluntary 
effort,  without  any  extrinsic  compulsion.     The  association 
of  men  with  a  view  to   this  ideal  is  the  Church.     It 
nmst  not  be  supposed  that,  in  actual  life,  these  three 
types  of  society  have  always  been  80i>aratc.     It  would 
appear  even  as  if  human  history  had  in  general  begun 
with  a  simple  society,  in  whicn  «tio  functions  of  Family 
and  State  and  Church  were  indistinguishable.     There  is 
certainly  no  diflerentiation  of  these  in  that  social  con- 
dition which  is  supposed  by  some  sociologists  to  be  most 
primitive  of  all,  in  which  descent  is  traced  along  the 
female   line,  and   which   is   therefore   distinguished  as 
mcUriarchal.     But  all  the  great  civilisations  have  f»rowu 
out  of  a  patriarchal  society;  and  in  it  the  pater  familias 
is  also  chief  or  king,  and  priest  as  well.     A  great  part 
of  the  whole  history  of  tlie  world  draws  its  interest  from 
the  struggles  connected  with  the  differentiation  of  these 
social  groups  and  the  delimitation  of  their  respective 
spheres. 

For  general  purposes  it  is  perhaps  most  convenient 
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tr)  ti-oat  of  thcTO  in  tho  order  in  whidi  tlioy  have  inst 
l)ocn  moiitionecl— Family,  State.  CJ.ui-ch.  But  i„ 
(JhriHtiftii  KlIucH  thoi-o  in  an  ol.viouH  bioprioty  in  1h>. 
j,'inninK  with  tho  Chnn.h.  an  tliat  in  the  «.K.icty  of  which 
thn  HiHHHxl  function  is  to  tlevcloiK)  the  Ch.istiun  life  and 
which  must  thci-eforo  dotonnine  Ch.iatian  idoa«  of  tho 
faunly  and  the  State. 


ClIAPTEU   II 


THE  CHBISTIAN  CUURCil 

Here,  it  must  be  romombored,  our  problem  is  ethical 
not  dogmatic  or  historical.     The  theory  of  the  C S 

0^  the  n  ',  "'  '-''r''^  '''''''''^'  "-  development 
of  the  Cliurch  as  a  fact  of  Chiistian  histoix-these 
are  subjects  to  bo  studied  elsewhere.  We  iL  he^ 
todo  wuh  the  ethical  attitude  of  the  Christian  to  tl 
^octal^^organisation    which   goes   by   the   name   of    the 

1.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  study  we  encountc-r  the 

It  IS  true    there  is  a  conception  of  the  Church  which 
seems  to  aboUsh  this  rivalry  by  abolishing  the  varu^ 
out  o   which  It  arisea     That  is  the  conception  oiZ 
Church  as  xnvmhle.     In  this  aspect  the  Churcli  is  viewed 
Biinply  as  that  ideal  community  of  spirit  among  all  tr. -« 
Christians  which  is  commonly  spoken    of   as  the  ecu. 
munion  of  saints.     With  regard  to  the  Church  in  this 
idealised  sigmacance  there  need  be  no  ethical  contiwen^y 
T^ie  cathohc  cre^  of  Christendom-it  may  bo  said,  even 
the  cathohc  creed  of  all  who  under  any  name  aspire  to 
sainhness  of  hfe-m«kes  the  communion  of  saint,  one 
of  Its  fundamental  articles.     It  is  in  regard  to  the  so- 
caned  .isitU  Church,  that  is.  the  Church  °as  a  rl  tcL 
organisation,  that  the  pmblems  of  moral  life  arise.     Kow 
that  Church  at  once  creates  a  perplexity  for  the  moral 
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ife  of  Chnstendom  by  tho  variety  of  its  forms      If  wo 
face    this   perplexity    frankly   and    intoll  Sy         i 
nnpossiblo    to    cvaclo    the    historical    aspeft   wh.W     . 
I—      This  point  of  view  has  valu^fn  J^ytayl' 
In  the   first   place,  it   calls   for   the  stiicHvi.   f     ^; 
attitude  in  studyiu,  all  the  varieties  oft^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  spn-itual  life  which   the    dinbront  OntH      T  f 
«ut  this  attitude  is  that  of  a  ^^^  ^^SZ^'^^ 
»j»k,n«  to  discover  tho  actual   conditions  Jo;!".' 
tlic  various  (3hui-chcs  l.avo  arisen,  and  to  mr.vZZl, 
work-    ^hich    they    have    severiuy    LSS     ! 
jnomoting    Christian    life.      This    rohit    ,S    ,    .    ■  ^ 
im..tiaH^  enables   us  even   tT  Z':  .Lt^ 
anee  .„  tl.o  varieties  of  Christian  faith  and  WeXl 
And    embodiment    in    the    diflerent    Church^     J^r 
Christian   truth-the    ^.X«ro«.X.,    .0^,1    Z    «S; 
which  liad  to  •■  be  made  known  throufe/:'-,  CWrch" i 
-IS  so   many-sided   that  it  cannot  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed   in    any    single     type    of    Church    life  ^  Its 
n.a..y-sidedness,  in   fact,   finds   but   an    impeifeet   em 
Wiment  m  all  the  Chui-ohes  taken  togeO.er 
But  the  historical  point  of  view  has  another  advantage. 

only  the  Cliurohes  ni  general,  but  his  own  Chuiih  in 
particular.  Ho  will  lean,  to  app,«iato  the  st=ia 
«.mony  to  Christian  truth  wluch  fts  hi^oiy  iLs  S 
■t.to  bear;  and  ho  will  probably  find  tliat  its  aS 
musion,  when  interpreted  histmucally.  does  not  interfere 
with  It,  being  for  its  members  a  welcome  vehicle  of  the 
cat  ohe  Christian  spirit.  For  most  Christians  the  en! 
!>cct,ou  with  a  particular  Church  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  an  act  of  their  own  choice.     It  is  the 
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Church  in  which  they  have  been  born  and  bred      It  is  a 

overpowuing  force,  abandon  tlie  advuntaL^ca  which  such 

oourso   to  bo  undo^tood  ts   proX^reCo 
Church  connection      But  if-      Lf  u  tnange  of 

pcn«.te  the  wrenoh  of  aU  the  pol.„t  associaTol  wlTh 
havo   formed  h«  early  roligio™  habits.     'JLero  cTrb. 

every  Chratan  ,8  fostered  most  effectively  in  the  Chureh 
to  which  the  habits  of  his  life  have  become  adapted  Tto 
W  pnncple,  as  we  have  seen,  appear.  To  re  Jfve 
the  sanction  of  o.u-  Lord  Himself  in  His  lin  LToTIt 
Hjs^  own   work    to   the  Ut  sheep  of   l^TZ  ll 

2.    But   whether    the    Christian's    attachment   to   a 
parhcular  Ch.u-eh  has   been   formed  at   bir*    or  s„b 

Xt"^,''io°™  T'r^'y  -'■  "  enJster:; 
Obligations.     Ihese  must  bo  so  iuteii>reW  that    whilo 

they  .-equue  a  peculiar  devotion  to  his  own  Ch^eh  th  t 

devo  ion  sh.,Il  not  interfere  with  the  righto  or  theVtere^'' 

It  r      r '  ". ''''™"°"'  '">°  """  "•■«''  family  ,  Hi 
btate  d^and,  «  ota  s^cn  of  as  l^aU,-.  and  «■  re- 
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(1.)  Firat  or  all,  tlicB,  Christian  loyaltv  doos  nnt  ™„ 
sectarian  hostiUty  to  other   Chnrch'ea'^  Uu  nlTt^^ 
aspect  of  loyalty  it  i.  of  infinite  importance  t^incT^™ 
lor  the  un«htymg  polemics  of  Christendom  in  allT-s 
l>m-e  that  such  a  conception  of  loyalty  h^  been  3y 
too  prevalent.     To  some  also  it  has  seemed  mev^l^^ 
and   they   have   therefor*    advocated   and  adopt^  1' 
attitude  of  aloofness  in  relation  to  all  the  ChnrchVasI^ 
by  this  radical  step  alone  the  oathoUoity  of  the  CWst  an 
spmt  could  be  sustained.     But  is  catholicity  of "  pL 

Church  It  IS  ti-ue  that  men  cannot  escape  from  tl,e 
b«,s  of  their  assocmtions.  But  religion  is  not  distinguislied 
by  impartmg  any  abnormal  intKinsity  to  that  bias.  Thoro 
.sthemforeno  special  reason  for  avoiding  the  influence 
of  feUowehip  m  robgions  life.  Such  a  course,  if  logically 
earned  out  woiUd  prevent  meu  from  uniting  with  their 
follows  m  the  promotion  of  any  common  object,  it  such 
umon  brought  them  int»  conflict  or  rivalry  with  another- 
piM'ty. 

(2)  But  if  loyalty  to  a  particular  Church  is  not,  and 
does  not  necessarily  entail,  a  narrow  sectaiianism.  what 
does  It  imply  ?  It  implies  obviously  earnest  effort,  on 
the  part  of  every  Christian,  in  promoting  the  well- 
bemg  of  every  Church.  Now  the  true  well-being  of 
every  Church  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  efficiency  as 
an  organ  of  the  Christian  spmt.  But  that  efficiency 
can  be  maintained  only  by  maintaining  a  high  ideal  of 
thi-istian    life    among    the    members    of    the    Church 

•A  recent  work  J.as  appeared  ou  this  subject  by  Professor  Koyce  of 

^'Ilmve  .U.sc.n.s«e.l  tlm  qncslioi.  at  length  in  m,  article  in  The  Met- 
>uu^mal  Jmrml  0/  lithic  for  April  190J,  pp.  353-362. 
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that  ho  maintai^  a  ChrS  TT  ''"P"''*  '""'^'^ 
general  relations  of  humaf  Ufe  w  ""'f  ""'  ""'^  '"  ''«= 
to  Lis  own  Chnrch  ffi.  ,  u  '"  '  ''"■'°'''''  '■»''"■''"■ 
foritsinstitnUo"  its  rt  a  T!  %"""'',  ^°  "  '"J"'  "-'S»"' 
in  general,  so  tha't^^^rb  'efflt'"""'  T""^' 
to  himself  and  Ins  feUo^^-mLte^  '"'  "'  '''""' 

But.  as  in  other  sphe^  oTlif^J  T'  '"  ^  ™'^ 
conceal  the  end  and  to  lL!L  .     ^°^  ""  "P'  to 

history  of  all  ^on*!^"?. ?  .1"""."""°  '"^  '''  ^^^ 
ful  source  of  i^  ^^pr;  tV^  'Z'Z  "^  ""'■ 
part  of  the  vrorld  irn,i„  tu-  ^  ^  *°''  ""  every 
of  the  ChurcTSe  ant?o  H  "'"'"P"°°  ""^  '^"^^^ 

whieh  pro"teth Itt"    trr**  ""'  """"ly -excise 

godliness.- the  po^^f  „L1rr^o.:d"'"  "'"™   "^ 

the^i^f o^^^il:;:;;  7::z'tti"'i  --  '^ 

This  radical  step  seems  °f  rV^^  f  '"P  """gether. 
of  the  human  Jkd  for  we  1'^^^  ",  "'"^  '»"«'<"■<=/ 
of  religion.  PhUo^t^tuI^^  V^^,  TT  Phases 
■ly^  prayed  to  God  always  „  ™i^'  ApoUonius  of 
that  no  language  is  ^ZCX^i,:'^^'^"'''^' 
Bemg;  and  though  the  Zi/i  „/  ^fw/T-  °  Supremo 
phUosophical  ronLee  tht  f  bShTy:  ThT  f  •? 
"1   the   religious   life   of   Mm   k.    ^  ^'  ^     *''^®  ^^^^'^ 

represent  alt  «nc:ml„";X7an:i  T"  " 
mysticism.  The  mvit,V,l  ^  \  "°'™'  P»gan 
made  their  apptraZ^^L  "''™"""'.*»  "!«>  ''hich  have 

have  been  l^^^^^V'T ^^^^  l^'/'"''"'""- 
storeoty^   fo^s  „f   woii,    ^T^^^^^Z^^ 

'^•^'  •2Tim.ui.fi. 


1^ 
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.sy»U>mal,„  cml«„„c„t  .,t  tl.is  tendency,  U,c  most  formal 
a»8cr  ,o„  o(  for„,Ic,s  worahip,  i,  the  peonliavly  in  Zt 
u,g  tugh»h  mevemeut  iu  the  aeveuteentl,  oentm/wWe 
ongmated  the  Soeiety  of  Friends.     The  movemenr  n 
volved  a  general  protect  .gainst  the  use  of  forms  wh"h 

,™n  G«r     iT    ^'^r  ^^'•'^  "a  silent  waiting 
upon  God.      It  was  therefore  held  to  be  ineapable  o1 
l«u,g  p,-eaehed  or  p^tised  "bnt  by  such  as  find  no  out 
warf  cere„>ony,  no  observations,  no  words,  yea,  not  t le 
best  and  pnreat  wo,ds,  even  the  words  of  teip  m^abe 
to^fsfythcr  weaiyand  aillieted  souls,  bceaL  41,0  e 
all  those  n>ay  bo,  the  life,  power,  and  virtue  which  n,al  e 
.such  tlungs  eltaual  n,ay  be  wanting." «     It  is  y,JZ: 
».gn,ttcant  to  find  that  the  great  champion  of  Quakerisnf 
™m  whom  these  wouls  a„=  quoted,  recognises  myS 
hke  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  TaiUer,  Thomas  i  Kempis  as 
.avmg  "  elt  the  ix.wer  and  virtue  of  God's  SpWtTv^ 
m  tho  darkness  of  ix)pery."  2 

There  arc  obviously  two  cxtmnc  views  with  regard  to 
lorms  of  worship.     One  is  based  on  the  fact  that  tJie 
spirit  can    sustain    its   vital   vigour   only   by   constant 
cxpi^ssjon  m  some  form ;  but  it  misinterprets  this  fact 
by  pitchmg  on  a  particular  form,  generally  one  that  is 
consecmted  by  the    venerable  associations  of  antiquity 
aud  exalLing  it    to  a  position  of   exclusive   value   and 
exclusive  authority  over  the  religious  life.     The  opposite 
extreme  ongnatcs  in  a  similar  misinterpretation  of  the 
tact   that   no   particular  form   of   woi-ship   is   the  sole 
possible  expression  of   the  religious  spirit.     From    this 
1    iH  mferred  that  no  form  of  worsliip  is  necessary  at 
all.     But  neither  conclusion  follows  from  its  premises, 
urnl  uoithor  ,,s  practicable  in  real  life.     For  if  the  religious 
hfe  ,.s  to  be  a  reality,  it  must  be  realised  in  some  form. 


Baa-lay's  Ajioiot/y,  Vroimitiou  xi.  7. 
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"t  my  kuiU  la  poaeiblo  only  by  rulo,  wl„v.?      1 

U.e  nghts  as  woU  a,  the  oWigatio  Jof  the  kdWd^  ! 
w.do  scope  must  be  aUowod  to  the  solitaxy  ^mmtt^ 
of  h,s  owu  spmt  with  God.     But  the  advantages  TsuS 
simtual    sohtude   presuppose    a    ce.toi.    matoL  o 
'•■Jhgious   life;  and    that  maturity   is   r.-.-h^  ,u       ! 
mnunierable  stimulations  of  soS  rdigTot'li, fS 
out  these  the  new  life  might  neyer  be  born  at  ^or  .^.^ht" 
r  mam  for   eyer  stunted   in  its  growth.     In  anylSe 

0  t  for  re^on  than  for  any  other  cause  in  which  the 

are  to  be  won   for  religion,  there  must   1«   reliriou, 

(1)  Lust  of  a  l,it  ,s  obvious  ttat,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
kind  of   association  in  r^Ugious  life  at   aU,  men   mil^t 
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meet  for   religious   purposes     The   fact   is    an^    v    • 

Orcvks  co.m„o„ly  used  fov  then-  .issoH.blie,..  .^^ 

u   s.gMih«,„     foel    that   even    U,o    Society   of   CI 
m;oKn,«OB     U.,,     I„„d,u,,o„ul     r«i,,i™„ent    of   S 

m..o  Of  Go., ,  zz  i:  :^t  rxj; jr„-i: 

this   outwaixl    tobomaolo,  thero   is  «   necessity  1     |' 
entcrfumng  of  u  joint  and  visible  feUov^ahip,  Z  LZ 

(2)  But  the  necessity  of  meeting  involves  still  further 
he  necessity  of  agreement  as  to  the  times  of  mtt" 
Here  agam  we  come  into  contact  witli  the  problems  o 

tion  of  the  Lord's  Day'  and  other   holy  days   of   the 
Christian  year.     But  our  problem  is  purdy  ethical     It 
anses  out  of  our  obligation  to  agree  with^ne  Tnother 
as  to  the  most  convenient  time  of  meeting  for  religious 
edification.     For  the  practical  purpose  of  si!ch  agi^eSen 
he  teorical  point  of  view  is  eminently  reasonable,  as 
t  neither  includes  nor  excludes  any  theory  with  regard 
to  the  nature  or  origin  of   holy  days.     As   a   fact   in 
history  we  find  the  Ix,rd's  Day  and  a  few  other  festivals 
sanctioned  by  an  almost  miivei-sal  custom  in  Christendom 
reaching  back  into  a  very  early  period.     The  an-anc^e- 

It.lkri"''"  *'  «"  "'^""^  ^y  *^«  ^«"  "«««.  ^  in  the  French  Jisc 
«^ated  by  chj^rch.  iurk,  kirdu.,  etc.,  L^  not  been  satislkctorily  Z\M 
Theonjjxu  h  most  probably  to  be  found  in  Kvp.a.6,,  bat  t  ^hYs  o  y  of 

t^i^Uy  of  Words  (Lectui-e  iv.),  gives  the  common  account. 
Barclay  s  Apologj/,  xi.  3. 
'  It  is  wPl!  to  iHwr  in  nun.l  that  this  name  for  th.  first  day  of  the  week 
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cS,™   o*"'?"'   """   ■"   ocol.».ia,tical   life   in   all 

here  ,3  thus  „t  „„  di.^^,  „„  „j^,. .,,       ;^'     -^  y 
ven     fr   """"''^'  '""'  "  "  •'■'"<=""  ^  «-'"   W 

.^.M,.  f  '«"'°«<»'"  oppovtimiticH  wlaeh  it  nuU, 

u  mg  the  B,„g„Ia,Iy  sensible  attitude  adopted  by  Barekv 
After  observrng  that  "we  Imow  „o  moml  obligaUon  by 
the  fourth  eommand  or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  S  day 

iDOereut  in  it,  he  goes  ou  to  explain  further—"  But 
first,  forasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  soma 
time  sot  apart  for  the  saints  to  meet  toX  1^  w" 

be'^^r^dlm'th""'  "T"".'  "  "^  '"  "'  ^^  '"-  '"x 
oe  treed  from  their  outward  affairs;  and  that   thirdd 

oason  and  equity  doth  allow  that  irvaiitHnd  S 

ZsZ  .    ,       •  ""''  «■»''/«'•'%.  it  appea™  tlmt  the 

0.  the  week  for  these  purposes  ;  wc  find  ouiselves  suffi- 
cently  moved  for  these  causes  to  do  so  also  without  s„Z 
stitiously  straining  the  Scriptures  for  another  reaso^"? 

snirl;,™^  .•''^"r  *"  "'"  "^^^  "'"^  '"»"■''  «='  "part  for 
BF.r.tual  disciplnie,  and  the  religious  exercises  to  whid 
these  may  be  devoted,  it  is  important  to  be  remTndal 
once  more  that  these  ai-e  useloi,  and  even  to™^ 
worse  iian  useless,  if  they  are  not  honestly  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which    they  ai*  designed.     And 

ii.  8.  28-34)  »!««»"<"■  of  tho  fourth  commandment  (/«a,tf,<,. 
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na  bnng«  U8.,n  concluding,  back  to  the  conception  of 
the  Church  as  m  ,ts  essential  nature  an  organisation  for 
Rpintual  purposes.     To  keep  the  Church  true  to  its  ideal 
it  must  bo  spiritual  iii  practice  as  well  as  in   theory' 
The  only  methods  which  it  may  employ  are  those  which 
appeal  to  the  spirits   of  men.     It  dare   not.   without 
treason  to  Its  lofty  mission,  condescend  upon  the  methods 
of  physical  compulsion,  which  are  legitimate  within  the 
power  of  the  State.     Our  Lord's  own  instruction  is  that 
the  new  society  which  He  came  to  found  upon  earth  is 
diirerent  in  its  nature  from  a   secular  State-  it   is   a 
kiugdom  which   is   not  of   this   world.^     The   essential 
differentiation,  also,  of  the  function  of  the  Church  from 
that  of  the  State  is  indicated  in  another  familiar  instruc 
tion.  to  render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 

This  truth  it  is  important  to  enforce  on  account  of 
that  confusion,  which  was  referred  to  above,  between 
the  social  functions  of  family  and  State  and  Church 
This  confusion  characterises  not  only  primitive  society 
It  may  be  traced  through  all  the  higher  civilisations  as 
welL  Even  Christian  civilisation  has  been  continu- 
ously retarded  by  its  influence.  During  the  first  three 
centmies,  indeed,  tlie  Church  was  of  necessity  differenti- 
ated absolutely  from  the  Stata  But  even  at  that  early 
period  an  impatient  eagerness  to  accelerate  the  slow 
process  of  genuine  spiritual  growth  appeared  in  the  stern 
methods  of  discipline  which  were  adopted  by  the  Churcn 
to  maintain  its  purity.  So  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
the  severity  of  discipline  had  to  be  checked  by  his  kindly 
wisdom  advising  the  Cliristians  of  Corinth  to  forgive  and 
even  comfort  an  offender,  "lest  perhaps  such  a  one 
should  be  swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sorrow." »     It   is 

'  .Tolu,  xviii.  30.  2  Malt.  xxli.  21. 

2  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  cf.  Ps.  xl.  12.    See  above,  p.  IGO. 
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also  a  fannliar  fact  in  history  that  tho  8y8tein  of 
Indulgences,  which  wrought  such  havoc  011  the  spiritual 
me  of  later  times,  originated  out  of  necessities  created 
by  the  excessive  ncverity  of  disciplinary  penalties  in  the 

between  the  functions  of  Church  and  State  arose  after 
the  conversion  of  the.  Roman  Kmpiro.     Grndtuilly  the 
profession  of  Christianity  was  made  a  law  of  the  State 
and  any  departure  from  tho  orthodox  form  of  its  doctrines' 
caine  to  be  treated   as  a  crime.     It  is  worth   noting, 
indeed,  that  even  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  this  hideous 
confusion  the  light  of  the  ti-uth  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guislicd.     For  the  Church  court,  the    Inquisition,   pro- 
fessed  at  least  mez-ely  the  spiritual  function  of  inquiring 
into  the  doctrine  of  any  one  accused.     On  finding  him 
guilty  of  holding  iUegal  opinions  it  did  not  itself  proceed 
to   pronounce  any  aentcnco   inflicting   tempoml.  bodily 
penaltiea     In  a  phi-ase  which  sounds  now  like  a  mm 
hyix)critical  mockery,  it  "  handed  the  offender  over   to 
the  secular  arm." 

Unfortunately  the  Eeformation  did  not  deliver  the 
Church  from  the  appalling  cruelty  of  persecution.  In 
spite  of  the  noble  teaching  of  some  of  the  Reformed 
confessions,  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience 
m  1  rotestant  countries  genenilly  the  representatives  of 
the  dominant  creed  eudeavoui-ed  for  some  generations  to 
force  It  upon  the  consciences  of  dissenters  by  methods 
of  legal  compulsion.  They  even  retained  the  hornd 
barbarity  of  buraing  heretics  at  the  stalce.  Only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  has    dissent  been  gradually 

'  The  cinvelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  can  be  studied  in  any 

(Eng.  tiaus.).    Ullmann  gives  an  elaborate  sketch  in  %-»n,iii  leMe  the 
A/.ma^.o„,  vol.  1.  pp.  217-234  (Eng.  trans.).    On  the  practice  of  tt 
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relciiscd  from  civil  cliaabiUty.  and  there  are    in  Chris- 
tendom  still  some  nations   that  inflict  upon  dissenters 
imlignitieH  which  arc  a  disgrnce  to  Christian  civilisation 
Kveu    m    countries    which    have    attained    the   utmost 
religious  liberty  tho  Churches  appear  at  times  to  despair 
of  the  methods  of  spiritual  conviction  which  are  alono 
available  for  theui.     They  arc  therefore  tempted  to  cidl 
m  tho  aid  of   legislation  with  its  nido  instniments  in 
police  force  in  order  to  gnisp  pi-eumturoly  the  ends  which 
can  never  be  secured  but  by  tho  lonlship  of   spiritual 
conviction  over  tho  lives  of  men.     All  this  impatience 
18  but  the  spirit  of  the  querulous   demand,  "  Where  is 
the  promise  of  His  coming?"     The  evolution   that   is 
raiUy  going  on   in    the  kingdom  of   God  is,  from  the 
very  vastness  of  the  process,  hidden   from  tho   feeble 
vision  of  many  who  sink  into  the  gloomy  illusion  that 
"all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the. creation."     With   inteUigence  too  narrow  to  gi-asp 
the  fact  that  "one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  yeara  as  one  day,"  thoir  sympathies 
also  become  so  narrowed  that  they  caimot  realise  the 
long-suffering  wliich  does  "not   wish  tliat  any  should 
perish"  by  haste  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  but 
nither  that  "  all  should  come  to  repentance."  * 

With  the  renunciation  of  methods  which  call  for 
physical  compulsion  the  Church  must  also  abandon  a 
rigid  uniformity  of  order  and  discipline  which  takes 
inadequate  account  of  the  infinite  variety  that  must 
characterise  the  freedom  of  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
The  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  must  leave  scope 
for  the  varieties  of  character  among  men  who,  as  con- 
temporaries, are  obliged  to  live  and  work  together,  and 
it  must  also  provide  for-that  incessant  change  of  external 
and  iuternal  conditions  which  forms  a  conspicuous  feature 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  i,  8,  0. 
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of  human  extatenoo.  No  dogmtio  croo.1.  fo,  example, 
can  be  .^j^d  a.  tn.Iy  Cl.ri.tian  which  rai«,  any 
barrier  ugamst  members  of   the  Chureh  acoopting  new 

through  the  progresK  of  gonuino  knowlL.Ia,..  Nor  o,,,, 
«ny  order  of  Chnroh  government  or  of  Uhmx,.;  i'rvTo 

whid,  „,ch  ducovenc,  anggest.  The  art  of  printing 
alone,  and  espocally  the  reeont  oheaponing  of  L  pre- 

a  moral  and  rehgioua  instrnotion  whieh  was  in  fonnor 

find  thL  ^-  .  'f"T''8  """''=*'•  "'  S^""^™  Christians 
find  then:  spmtnal  calture  in  religious  literature  mther 
0.an  m  the  oratory  of  the  pnlpit,  a,.d  it  would  be  a 
source  0  m.mitigated  regret  if  tae  Chmch  .^fusc^  thei^ 
co-opcmt.on  m  Christian  wor":  because  they  do  not  fl^ 
that  regular  attendance  on  her  ministrations  is  necessary 
or  even  helpful  to  edification.  ' 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY 

The  family  a«  a  social  institution  oflers  various  phases 
for  study.     The  vuricty  of  itn  foms  at  difTerent  sta^H 
naisat.on  has  been  ,uade  the  subjeet  of  extensive  and 
rnnllul    cscnch,  esiK^'ciully  i„  recent  tin.cs.     Tl„t  a„eh 
nwc8t,«,tt.ons  I.e  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  excep 
"I  m  far  «h  theymuy  inci.lentally  throw  light  upon  it 
a  Umes.^       t  is  the  Christian  family  alone  that  coIJ^ern 
lis  here,  and  even  that  is  viewed  only  in  it^  ethical 
.'jpect     Our  sublet   is   even   narn>wed   down   to   the 
Chr,8t,an  family  of  our  time.     We  do  not.  for  example 
rvquire  to  go  back  to  a  period  when  slavery  was  sti/a^ 
dmost  umver^il  feature  of  family  life,  and  the  relations 
0    nuvBter  and   slave   formed   no   unimportant  part  of 
Christian  morabty.8  F***"  oi 

The  distinctive  fcatm-e  of  the  family  as  a  social 
or^nisatiou  is  the  fact  that  it  giws  out  of  relations  that 
are  ormed  irreversibly  by  nature.  On  tlieir  physical 
side  these  relations  constitute  what  are  commonly  spoken 

'  The  elaborate  work  of  Wastci-marck,  TJte  Ui,tory  of  IHman  Marriaoe 

nlrtuMiri  1  TTn  '°  *'""  ^"«'"''«^  Ver.ion  to  translate  Sov\o, 
«u  ortun  t<.ly  lendH  st.U  to  the  adoption  of  ,,a«.a«e.  about  ,na«ten,  and 
«kma.s  t*.xt,  for  sermons  on  tho  duties  of  cnij.lojcr.,  and  e,nploy"es  n 
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which  ««  .1  r^  ^rf  "*  "*°  ^""'^  ^'^  t^»«»«  emotions 
wiucii  aro  distinguished  aa  the  imtural  ttiTection*.    T 

«ude«u.id  the  ethi.1  si^Uficnce  of  thl  S^it  ni 

be   hK)rne  m  mind  that   an   nilection   which  is  t.u  ^v 

di«.ip.i«o  „,  „„.n„^u^rt  \™ ;  ;r  ,r  "ta" 

0«  another  »klo.  it  i,  a  cca»olc.«»  .Ii.„  ,n,     o       ,'«    ' 

-ij«tswhich.„aK-euptha^a;j;^:;.:::r:ra 

There  ai-e  throo  relations  which  give  rise   to  thmn 

§   1.    TlIK   L'ONJUOAL   KEUTtOK 

1  ^'"^Ty"!'"'!  '■''""on.  tl'ough  it  must  take  its  oriirin 
beyond  the  limits  of  aU  tl.e  closer  natuml  reltt  JL 
yet  ewes  that  origin  to  ene  of  the  most  power?S  3 
m  man's  omotioiml  nature.  Hut  a  eo^ugal  .^U  on  a 
marrmge  which  is  saaetioned  by  ChrSoi  S^," 
«qu„^  that  the  instinctive  sexual  allection  ou  oJ 
w Inch  rt  ongmates  slmll  be  elevated  into  the  nun^l 
sen  imcnt  of  conjugal  love.  That  is  to  say,  it  mZZ 
,mnl,cd  and  r„rti«cd  by  the  lorec  of  n,on.f'v„liUon  ,^ 
the  mut>u.l  resolve  of  the  nmu  and  the  woman  TioZ 
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one  another.      This  mutual  i-esolve  has  thereto  been 
always  regaixlcd  as  the  foundation  on  wl.ich  Christian 
marrmg^must  i-est      "Afutuus  consensus  eonjugum  est 
(viusa  efficiens  matrimonii."  is  a  common  formula  of  the 
old    divmes      Any   union    of    the    sexes    without   this 
spmtual  and  moral  sanction  is  inconsistent  with  civilised 
ntorahty   m    general,   but    is    peculiarly   repulsive    to 
Chnstian  sentiment  in  particular.     There  is  perhaps  no 
lK,mt  m  social  morality  in  regard  to  which  the  demand 
of   Christian   sentiment   has    been   so   exacting.     That 
demand  has  rigidly  restricted  legitimate  union  within 
he  bond  of   matrimony.     While   noble   sentiments  in 
favour  of  purity,  in  detestation  of  sensuality,  may  be  met 
wth  elsewhere,  no  great  civilisation  outside  of  Chris- 
tondom  has  ever  been  so  rigid  in  this  region  of  the  moral 
life.     This  rigidity  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
couti-ast  with  the  dark  environment  of  hideous  laxity 
amid  which  Christianity  first  spread.     The  necessity  of 
enforcing  this  contrast  seems  an  obvious  explanation  of 
the  extreme  view  to  which  most  of  the  early  Christia: 
moralists  were  driven.     At  all  events,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  unintelligible  that  many  should  have 
come  to  regard  a  natural  appetite,  which  was  the  source 
of  revolting  sin,  as  being  evil  in  its  very  essence,  to 
make  the  conquest  of  this  appetite  an  essential  featui-c  of 
the  perfect  life,  and   thus  to  exalt  vii^rinity  into  the 
highest  rank  among  the  virtues. 

This  excess  of  reaction  against  a  prevalent  licentious- 
ness, though  far  from  inexplicable,  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate for  healthy  morality.  Logically,  it  involves  a 
system  of  thought  whicli,  setting  at  defiance  an  ineradic- 
uI>lo  luct  111  the  nature  of  man,  is  essentially  irreligious. 
Ho  far  us  it  has  invaded  the  ethical  tlieory,  as'' dis- 
tinguished from  the  ethical  pmctice,  of  Christendom, 
It  may  not  improbably  be  traced  to  the  inUuoiicc  of 
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Stoicism  on  the  early  Christian  moralists.     Stoiqism  as 
wc  have  seen,  hold  that  the  whole  emotional  nature'  of 
man  is  essentially  irrational,  and  that  therefore  in  a 
rational  hfe  it  must  be  completely  suppressed.     As  was 
the  attitude  cf  the  Stoics  towards  emotional  excitements 
m  general,  such  was  the  attitude  of  the  early  Christian 
momlists  towards  sexual  emotion  in  particular.     Both 
stood  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  with  the  faith    to 
which  both  were  attached,  in  the  divine  origin  of  nature. 
Accordingly  every   wise    pmcticable    scheme    for    the 
cultivation  of  purity  must  be  based  on  a  frank  recogni- 
tion   of   the   fact   that   the    emotional   impulse   to   be 
controUed   forms    an    integral    factor   of   the   divinely 
created  nature  of  man,  and,  as  such,  claims  its  legitimate 
gratification. 

It  is  this  sane  view  of  fact,  even  in  presence  of  the 
loftiest   idealism   with   regard   to   marriage,   that   finds 
expression  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.     In  the  spiiit  of 
what  IS  now  called  the  higher  criticism.  He  goes  beyond 
Mosaic  legislation,  insisting  even  that  that  legislation 
must  be  set  aside  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
older  legislation  which  is  revealed  in  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator  as  embodied  in  human  nature.     He  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  creative  plan  human  bemgs  are 
diircrontiated  into  male  and  female,  and  that  therefore 
m  fulfilment  of  that  plan,  they  must   bo  prepared  to' 
break  off  fron:  the  primary  union  with  their  parents  in 
order  to  form  a  new  union  as  man  and  wife.^     In  this 
teaching  there  is  no  hint  of  any  unnatural  perversion  of 
moral  sentiment.     Such  a  perversion  indeed  did  begin  to 
corrupt  the  healthy  moral  sentiment  of  the  Church  even 
m  New  Testament  times,  and  it  was  then  met  by  that 
appeal  to  the  facts  of  natiu-e  as  reveahng  the  will  of 
Cod,  for  which  Christ  had  croatod  a  precedent  in  His 
'  Miitt.  xix,  3-5  ;  Murk  x,  2-7. 
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leaching. 


_  lu  the  lirst  of  Lho  pastoral  Epi.stlcs  u  heresy 
IS  denouucccl,  in  very  strong  language,  as  "forbidding  to 
luurry  and  imposing  other  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
natural  appetites  of  men.  In  opposition  to  all  this  futile 
defiance  of  nature  the  apostle  declares,  with  clear  moral 
insight,  that  everything  created  for  our  use  is  in  itself 
good,  and  tlierefore  not  to  be  refused,  if  it  ia  accepted  in 
a  grateful  spirit^ 

At  a  later  period  the  spurious  asceticism  which  liad 
been  rejected  by  the  apostles  spread  to  an  astouncUui? 
extent    throughout    the    Church,    though    in    its    most 
oireusive    forms    it    continued    to    be    associated    vvitli 
licretical  sects.^     The  later  views  of  Cln-istian  momlists 
on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  iuUuenced  not  only 
by  the  general  asceticism  of  Stoical  theory,  but  by  its 
special  attitu.Ic   in  roferoneo   to  marriage.      For,  wliile 
recognising  and  recommending  marriage  in  a  general  way 
•  as  a  necessary  social  institution,  Stoical  teaching  could 
not  avoid  indicating  that  the  celibate  life  ib  more  favour- 
able t^j  tliat  apatliy  and  self-suincient  independence  whicli 
were  regarded  as  essential  to  perfect  virtue.     The  trutJi  is. 
that  Christian  moralists,  like  the  Stoical,  became  thus 
entangled  in  doctrines  which  are  logically  subversive  of 
one  another.     For.  o..    the   one   hand,  an    unscientific 
asceticism  led  them  to  exalt  into  a  virtue  of  the  perfect 
life  a  practice  which  would  inevitably  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race  with  all  its  virtues,  and  in 
any  case  would  leave  its  propagation  to  beings  with  all 
the  hereditary  defects  of  an  inferior  moral  type ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  obliged  to  recognise  that,' 
in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the  supeiior  virtue  itself, 
it  had  to  be  ronouncetl.     But,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 

'  1  Tim.  iv.  1-5. 

-Tho  ()urlIo.st  iiitlieatioiiH  of  this  ;iio   tinned    ity    Dobscliiitz   in   J>ie 
Urchrisllielica  Uaneinden,  i>|t.  1J?3-184. 
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.l«ut?o        «"  ^"'°°  ■"  """"S"  "">  '™'k  of  a  divine 

ilo   pocttlm-    saoreduess    ascribed    to    imu-ria™    bv 
Chrm.au  moralists  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  ZmZlil 
^ctive  f^ures  in  the   social   KtlUes  of  CuS  jt  -' 
Tim  sacredness  attained  a  characteristic  formnlatfon  '  a' 

rae    Uhmcli.     We   need    not    lierc    be   dmvvu    info 
controver«y  about  the  tccbuicul  application  of  the  tirm 
m.«.     Apart    altogether    from    this    liwem  " 
ternunology,  the  doctnue  in  question  points  to  a  peculiar 

Lthics      As   already   indicated,  indeed,  all    the   hiaher 
civdmtions.  foundmg  on  a  patriarchal  type  of  soety 

and  tlie  fanuly  which  it  creates.     Eut  it  nmy  s^^fely  be 

inlh^e^dlto'r^ut've^r'*"  ^'^"'f'=  teaching  regains  ent«„«I«i 

The  author  admrth*t  m^n^^.  ol^^il  c^T'  "^^^  200-203. 
race,  that  is.  the  ooi..-vatio«  otL   o  y     S  it   c  '.  ^/^'f ""  °'  '^'" 
dim.tly  ordained  for  the  perfection  onhciLdTald";? '^"^  ^ 
docs  not  constitute  any  obli^mtion  f.,r  hwl    ""^"'^"'^  :  "ucl  therefore  it 

sequently,  as  tlic  celibate  can  uevoto  himSrlTTn     .  ^°"- 

and  .oral  perfection  than  tho^e  ^^  7^         L^^^^^^ 
celibacy  is  nioit)  excellent  than  matrimonv  for  tl!?    J      r^    """^^  *'""• 
as  of  the  individual.    The  whole  dt'u'Z  of      e  Card ^  '"'[' 

of  some  remarkable  s,.ecific  asaertious  Ls  anf  Z  T  ,T  '  °*  *°  ^^"^^ 
it  is  not  a  .lecism  L  J..cioe"hat  the  lo  St  irtTn^^'''*'^^ 
should  have  been  left  to  the  development  and  adVn  n^  S^,*/ '"H^''' 
by  the  mast  solemn  vow.  aro  dobirre<l  from  loa  2TTl  J T  '"'"?' 
"neo  or  even  by  .sympathetic  imagination  the  .o  ritir  H  ^  "'''"'•• 
of  the  other  boons  of  welded  life.  ^      ^  '"^^'"■'•'  **••  •*"/ 
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said  that  no  civilisation  has  over  given  to  marriage  the 
sacred  import  with  which  it  has  been  invested  in 
Christian  teaching.  And  this  teaching  can  be  traced, 
l)erhap3  more  clearly  than  any  other  doctrine  in  the 
compass  of  Christian  Theology,  to  the  very  pronounced 
utterances  of  the  Master  Himself. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  Jesus  was 
not  a  social  reformer  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term. 
He  did  indeed  aim  at  social  reform,  and  tliat  of  a  very 
tliorough  character ;  but  it  was  a  reform  to  be  brought 
about,  not  by  new-modelling  the  institutions  of  society, 
but  leather  by  regenerating  the  moral  character  of  men.' 
Cousetiuently,  profound   as  may   be   the  social  changes 
resulting  from  such  a  regeneration,  Jesus  proposes  "no 
sort  of  political  revolution,  offers  no  programme  for  the 
leorganisation   of  society.     But    there    is  one  point  at 
which  He  departs  from  His  general  policy  of  avoidmg 
iutcrferenco  with  the  extenial  institutions  of  society,  and 
that  is  the  institution  of  marriage.     On  this  point  His 
teaching  is  unuina — imiquc  to  a  degree  that  is  starthug 
to  the  historical  student;    for  it  diverges  substantially 
from  the  pmctiee  and  theory  of  the  whole  world,  even  of 
His  own  country.     It  stands  in  special  contrast  with  the 
prevalent  laxity  of   His   own    time.     That   laxity  was 
rijcognisod  by  great  pagan  teachers  as  cuting  into  the 
very  vitals  of    family   life,    while  Jewisli  rabbis  some- 
limes  went  beyond  any  moralists  of  the  Gentile  world 
in  relaxing  tJio  marriage-bond.     Even  Hillel,  from  whose 
school    probably    a    large    proportion    of    the    primitive 
Ciiristians    were    drawn,    in    his    intorpi station    of    the 
marriage  law,  advocateil  a    loosening  of  its  obligations 
which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  most  facile  of 
divorce  courts.     To  this  whole    trend    of    thought  and 
practice  Jesus  stands   in   unqualified  antagonism.     For 
Him  iraniiige  is  a  bond  which  admits  of  no  relaxation. 
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»«Wng  to  obv^tll  'i'^'*""'""  l-y  »»me  later  editor, 

ad.Utery  wj  taken    to  t  l^"'f  „""  r"^'"°  """ 
man-iage   tie,   and   aa    tl'^re  ot"    „  "'"'"  "'  "■" 

specification.     The    disrate    i,      f    ""°   ""   "-"?"»" 
Even  if  the  act  of  S  """■"■    ''"PO'ta'.cc. 

very  nat„7e  the  t^cht„7jr'''""°'  •'""'^  "^  ''» 
or  wife  who  entehitn!  '™*'''''  """  "•«  "'"" 

condition,  pu^hriro:  i^LT:zH'zr  ""■"' 

an  adulterer      Nn  «nnK    •    7      ,  ^oially  m  the  rank  of 

--hed  t:-  thf  .rt^hr  tt'^i.:^^'-  r 

therefore,    that    even     tyZ     v       1  -^^    wonder, 

une.pect;d  ^U  fof  he  St-'s^'r-'r'  "'  ""' 
they  say,  "the'cas;  of  th  n^a^te  so  S?''  .';":" 
18  not  exiiclient  to  marry."  a  ™""  ''"  "'^O'  " 

Tliero  ai-e  tliree  features  thus  iriven  to  th,.  F,.  •       , 
marnage  by  the  teaching  of  Christ°H^ailf     af «""'  " 
afrection  is  an  intec/ral  f1^^r^^  «p  i  "^^"-     C^)  Sexual 

by  the  Creator  andtts  flu  ITT  ""^'"■^  "»  P'^'^^cd 
as  that  of  any  other  mtu  il  ^  T  "  "'  '"=8'""""= 
the  general  hLts^  I^a,  lat tl'  t,  "°"'  °f ^  '''"'"' 
wedded  life.  (2)  Harr'g  Z  the  i^^T  "'■""'  "' 
m..tutiona  of  society,  and'  cc^ulu^'^hrXlS 

'  Matt.  V.  32,  xix   9  ••  i    x,    ^ 

'  Matt.  xix.  10.    It  is  jKTlmn,  o/'/n.'  *^''':^.*-,  ^f-12  and  Luke  xvi.  is. 

one  who  iriuntions  the  grumbling  of  thn  T  *'""'''"'-  '**  "^''o  the  only 
ro.s.sor  Peabody  of  Harvard,  S  °^^  'STir^..'";  ^  ^"''^  «'"  P- 
on  th.  Teaching  of  Jc..i«  concerning  tllTkml  f,f  r^r*''"*'  ''''••  »"•. 
only  for  tho  general  drift  of  tho  tea  Lv  o/V  "™^'"';'^' ^■''^"'''•^^'. '-t 
"'oro  p..rticularly  for  it.  lH.arin<^  o,  tl  n^Lf/''"\T  *''°  «"'y«=t.  bnt 
Jay,  c«,H.eiany  in  th.  United  slZ  ""  ^^'"'''^""•^  "^  »''"  l»-^"t 
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is  irreconcUably  opposed  to  aU  schemes  of  social  recon 
«  ruction  by  which  those  institutions  would  b  oh^S' 

taken  to  bo  m  its  vory  nature  a  d.WutioD  ^  ^ 

Objoebona  to  the  practical  mdisaolubility  of  th, 
murnagc-oontmct  mise,  in  Ia.ge  .„eas„„>,  tZ  iltitl 
obvious  facts  in  tho  natuml  as  well  as  iu  the  mommf 
ofman  It  is  continually  fc^tteu  that  he Tvi  '? 
man  and  wife,  to  bo  abiding,  must  bo  not  me  ely  au 

sentiment     However  passionate  tlie  natural  attractim, 
of  tl.  two  to  one  another  may  be  at  first.  itTont^lnc: 
.not  to  be    expected.     It  is   true   a  reflection  oMte 
,  Ws  dawn  often  iUuminates  with  a  milder  halo    ven 
he  latest  evenmg  of  a  long  married  life.     But  it  isTo? 
the  glory  of  the  dawn  itself.     It  is  indeed  the  pu.™ 
.^Icucut  ..the  i«.i„,itive  love.     It  is  that  part  whW 
w.  s  somethmg  u.orc  than  a  blind  unroasoniig    nsU 
winch  had  us  origin  in  an  intelligent  regard  for  S 
others  ch,.mcter  and  in  »a  ..IMligent  rcjve  to  1  vo  for 
e..ch  other's  welfare.     Sue),  .a.  intelligent  affection  It 
not  only  endure  through  all  tho  changes  of  life,  hut  may 
even  gam  force  from  the  increasing  knowledge  which 
man  and  wife  acquire  of  each  other's  worth.  °  On  the 
other  hand,  tl.e  instinctive  affection  depends  on  physical 
conditions  which  vary  even  with  the  varying  incidents  of 
daily  hfe,  and  disappear  altogether  with  young  manhood 
and  yonng  womanhood.     It  is  therefore  cxtremelv  dis- 
astrous to  rest  the  wolfaj-c  of  a  home  on  the  continuance 
of  such  a  transitory  instinct     As  it  begins  to  cool  witli 
...lv.-.neing  year.,,  or  even  .it  any  early  perio.1  amid  the 
manifold  distracting  iuteicsts  of  life,  an  illusion  is  apt  to 
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evanescent  passion  „,   '°fr"^"«   »»  •-?■.-«   t;,„ 

".e  conviction  of  dcsS   <•    /    '  "'"^  ""'"'  """''■"" 

P';^Hcal,  i,  not  a  legal  Zo^e  or  h"  "'"^  '^^  » 
solves  to  a  fate  which  is  IvT  ,    .    '^  "'"""="«  them- 

tion  in  spi,^t  while  tyiaTtoT,  ""'  ^^  "  '"P"™' 
<»(ernal  life.  ^  ""^  '°  '""o  daily  association  in 

vurS:^.7:n;^:X^  ;hns  conceive,  not  as  a 

•J'tional  will  the  con™    "  /  fi  f  rJ"'  '"'  '"  "  '"'"'''  "'   ' 
tho    appeamnec   of    S„n!l>       '^  ,'"  "'"'"g^  '"^es 
«o.neti.„es  been  chL^  T  ''^'   ^;'"'    ""oi    it    has 
promise  to  do  what  is  beyond  tl.r    ^"^'°'"  "'"  "■""»■"«' 
to  prolong  an  dilom«;enee  o      '  r  ^T  "^  '"'"""'  «i«. 
''way  with  the  proceto?  1^    '"""'  "''''='•  '^■'■''  !»«« 
■■>3  the  flower  Ji^rTto  „!!l         "T"'  "^  '""''tobly 
becomes  the  free  act  ^f  ^  .   i '"  ™^'  '"'■  *«  fruit.      It 
l«ting  for  the  ^vtlT  of'l:''  '""'«'  ^^'^-'^  %ia 

--tional  nature  i„rSoltrrfatro"r 

In  this  couuoi.ti<„,  it  i,  worth  irbil.  li ,  I.  .     '  "•""•'•S  ■>'  marrkjrc 

fral.  ar.  dmvod  from  woj,    1,1  If?'".  '''!  "'«"«■"»»''.'>.  at 
=l.ar.ctrr„r  individual,,  the  c«„  „,  iT  °  "'•/""»''  "l>i«h  form  tl^. 
and  that  th«  „„rd,  eip.^,  "^S    '     ''     ,""  "','  "'"-■"'"  °f  »»««■. 
t'a«  uith  „hat  i.  variahlc  i„  life      T        -7  "'  "'""  ''  ""'^  '"  "» 
;ncr.ly  ,,i,>„,.ti.,i  „,;„«.,  „  ".if  „  J'™  *''"  •""  «»•.  wkicl,  ^.l', 
the  v^b  ?c^,  ,,^.       (com  Jrthc  ir  ."■"""'"^  ""'"■  «'» """t  of 
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§  2.  TiiE  Pabental  and  Filial  liEi^ATioN 

The  iiatiu-al  rolatioiiehip  of  parents  and  chUdron  Lua 

of  course  two  sides,  creating  two  types  of  natural  auction 

and   two   corresponding   types   of   duty  in   family  life 

parental  and  filial.  ^  ^      °' 

1.  The  parental  mind  asauuieH  proiKjrIy  the  tone  of 
autbonty.  but  of  authority  mellowed  by  affection.     Thh 
18  Uio  natural  attitude  of  the  parent;   but,  like  other 
foctem  human  nature,  it  must  bu  regulated  and  inspii^ 
by  Christian  love.     For  the  auth,uity  of  i^vi-ent  -is  not 
absohUo      It  IS  reBtricted.  on  tbo  one  hand,  by  their  own 
duty  of  loving  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  children; 
on  Uie  other  hand,  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  sphere  of 
liberty  belongs  to  a  cliild  as  a  moral  being,  though  in  an 
undeveloped   stat^.     The   respective   limits   of  parental 
authority  and    filial   liberty  it   is   not   always   easy  to 
determine.     Tliey  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  the  growing  claims  of  childhood  by  the 
intelligent  tact  of  a  Christian  love.     In  the  enforccnnent 
of  authonty  the  main  precaution  of  the  parent  is  to  make 
sure  that   the   demand,  upon  which   he  authoritatively 
insis  s  IS  in  harmony  with  Christian  morality.      There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  such  a  demand  is  enforced 
with  parental    dignity  and    affection,  its   reasonableness 

^^lont  of  ^0ot  in  meaning,  but  aUicd  to  it  in  etymology ;  and  nUeiMre 

whirrr  f  "'r^"^-    '"--"i^^MVal.so'J;,  the  same  r^^ 

or' JS  ^  r'"!".'  "^^""'  "°  ""**  ^*  ''•'*'"'"''•  '"^^'  ^  something  settled 

Llat'^      *  I'':  '™'""'  """"«•  ^"^"""•'  t''^*  ^'"^  Hubstantivo  wmt 

vitiT  ^T^*"  V  V^  '^T^'  "'«  '*™''  '^'^  originally,  as  it  i,  connected 

with  the  old  English  verb  won  (German  wohmn).  meaning  to  dwell.    The 

greatest  poet  of  Komo  who  had  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  part  which 

ins  country  hH.1  j.layctl  in  civiIi«tion.  describes  its  piimitivc  inhabitants 

as  a  people     quia  neque  mos  neqae  cultus  erat "  {ylWid,  viii.  310),  while 

Jupiter  proimsos  for  it  the  mission:  "Moresque  viris  ct  mania  ponet" 

'Wrt.   ,.  i!(Jt).      Coi.iugton'i.  notes  on   Iho   full   „u..-ini„g  of  .non-it  arc 

interesting. 
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will  in  the  long  run  win  the  ansont  of  tho  child.     ]i«l 
no    principle    of    Chi-istian    Ethics    can   warrant    the 
enforcomont  of   an    unioasonablo   demand,  or  even  the 
enforcement  of  a  reasonable  demand  by  methods  that  are 
mcompatible  with   the   dignity   and   alFectlon  which   u 
parent  ought  to  maintain.     For  the  supremo  obhgution 
of  a  parent,  as  a  p;ue«t.  is  love  for  his  children;  and 
tfiat  love,  if  It  IS  something  more  than  a  blind  impulse 
f  It  18  a  moml  habit,  means  an  intelligent  regard  lor 
^e.r   highest    weU-bcing.     Consequently    the    Christian 
parent  will  make  it   the   dominant   aim   of  his  family 
urmngoments   to    train    his    children    to    the   highest 
Christian   hfo.     Whatever   stimulants   of   the   religious 
Hpuit  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  church,  in  school,  in 
companionship,  tho  home  will  always  remain  tho  most 
potent  and  constant   sphere   of  religious  culture.     The 
chief   mfluence  for   such   a   culture   must   of  necessity 
proceed  from  the  imrents.     It  is  true,  the  innumerable 
tender  graces  of  chUdhood  will  react  on  the  susceptible 
father  and  mother,  and  rewari  them  with  an  expansion 
of  spiritual  life  which  is  far  more  than  a  compensation 
for  all  parental  labour  and  care.     But  this  reward  of 
parents  can  be  enjoyed  in  its  fukoss  only  by  those  who 
have  loyally  endeavoured  to  "  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.''^     It  is  an 
occasional  complaint  of  the  present  day,  that  the  Sunday 
school  18  supplanting  the  home  school,  and  relaxing  the 
sense  of  the  obhgation  resting  on  father  and  mother  to 
give  personal  attention  to  the  religious  training  of  tbeir 
children.     To  what  extent  this  complaint  is  founded  on 
fact  need  not  be  discussed  here.     It  would  probably  be 
difiicult  to  prove  that,  where  parental  laxity  exists,  it  is 
m  any  way  due  to  the  Sunday  school.     But  it  would 
certainly  bo  a  great  di.saster  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

*  Ej;h.  vi,  4. 
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a  "r^  ^f  I™     ?i"l  ""^  ""  8°""™  "'"«""/  wi""-»t 

^•elope.,  tbe  .no..."  O^LeTt  a^  ^T  CS 
for  tho  dovdopmeut  of  this  luoml  sense  k  obviously  S 

trtat,  ''"""="'"'="  «""<»'-d  regains  C„d': 
on  parental  love  ,md  care.     If  reverence  for  authority  is 
not  developed    bofo..  young  manhood   and  won.:"^" 
Z^J   <=™»='ou.s„c.s.,   of    f„,^„.,l    i„d„j„„j„,„,   „,„, 

d  r  ."f?^  '?;  "  '^"-^"■■"vo  claim  for  f^lom,  it  is 
.  ly    .robublc    but  the  8ontin,„„t  will  ho  developid  «t 
all  m  stroDKtb  udociuate  to  mould  the  niorul  Ufc 
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•■'oral  ol„ruoU3r  in  Ti  '       r  .'■ '"  ,  ««""'»l  '"'mJatioi,  oj 

Without  U«.t  It    '  ,1'^f  '=»."»"'"<'  'l-  «<«i«l  o.Jor. 

pormanont  forco  in  national  ^t       ?  ™<--iBetio  mid 

woven  into  the  vL  fib"  „?'"'^'*'  ""'y  "''^  "  « 
habitual  early  tr^^JZ  t  '',*'"'  °'^'"°'  b)- 
only  by  calling  1,?^  hayll  ^  ""  -'  """  '"'  """"°^ 
■"Action  which  i.  a  ^,uult^  '?  "'"  '«""«  """  fi'i-l 

Wchol„«y.    cU'™:,"  y'tllri'l""^^'  ""  "  -""' 
days   0/    a    nnf.v.. »      •    f    "'■*'''«"cal    cxijcncuee.      TJie 

n  Lbol  V  p^rtionlT'^'    ""'"^'"^    —'1' 
ita  citi«,„  Wol^rtl    ?  "'°7Slme3,  with  which 

".oi.-  father  and  tI,I;^;;„otw       '"  """"'°°''   '"  '«"■<""■ 
§  3.  T.,E  Eklatioh  ok  B«ot„kr  a«d  Sism 

ebiS:nTtn:\no«:rt^e'''7'^  ""^  '"  """  "'  "'« 
»i«ta-8.     We    lack   a   l'„l  !;'""""    "^  '""'''«■•»  ""'I 

German   (^..^tS.;  ^'t  .ot^r  ™   'T   '"'^   '"^ 
relation  ;  and  the  lack  i,  Ml  ""'"'"'"   "'   'We 

vonient  exp,^ion  to    "r^"  "'"  '"""■■  ™"'  "^  «  con- 
&fc,  the  affection  ill  7'^'^'"  '  ""'=  t^oi-man  OeschmUr. 

one  f-i!y  xihe  1 .  :;::';,r^:;,^f  "'^  '^""■^"  °' 

onr  lou.M,a<re-  hut  it  L  f,,   T  ""-.r"**"  '"^'"ost  to  it  i„ 
.ute„sitythenatu,aIa,Iectio;of' ttho^S"''"  '"  '""'• 
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With  regard  to  tho  moral  rolatioiis  of  brotliora  and 
sisters,  little  remains  to  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has 
been   already  indicated    in   connection  with   the   other 
relations  of  family  life.     Here  again   natural  affection 
forms,  of  course,  a  powerful  impulse  to  tlie  will ;  but  it 
must  not  be  taken  for  tlie  moral  habit  of  loving,-  which 
has  to  be    trained    by  brothers   and   sisters   subjecting 
themselves  to  daily  discipline  in  doing  deeds  of  brotherly 
and  sisterly  kindness  for  one  another.     Such  a  loving 
hahit.  is  fostered  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions. 
Eooted  in  tho  kindly  soil  of  a  deep  natural  affection,  it 
continues  to  draw  perpetual  nourishment  from  tlie  same 
rich  source.     It  thus  rises  with  comparative  case  into 
the  highest  region  of  social  morality, — that  region  in 
which  there  is  no  hard  bargaining  about  the  good  to  bo 
given  or  received,  no  hesitatmg  delay  about  conferring  a 
benefit  till  a  fuU  equivalent  is  guaranteed;  but  under 
tlie  stimulus  of  natural  and  cultured  affection  goodwill 
overflows  in  constant  streams  which  bless  giver  as  well 
as  receiver.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  brotherly  love  has 
come  to  be  taken  by  tho  human  mnid  as  a  tyjic  of  the 
finest  friendship  that  can  bo  realised  by  men  in  general. 
For  the  samo  reason,  when  human  beings  associate  for 
any   of  the  more  serious  purposes  of  life  and  seek  to 
maintain  a  finer  moral  relation  with  one  another,  they 
readily  describe    their  association  as  a  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood,  and   its   members   speak   of   each   other   as 
brothers    or    sisters.     This   idea    has    become   specially 
familiar    to    the    Christian    mind    from    its    frequent 
occurrence  in  the  N^cw  Testament.     The  ideal  relation, 
into  which  Christians  enter  with  one  auoLiicr  is  described 
under  the  figures  of  family  life.     They  are  sj>okcn  of  as 
being  all  brethren,  children  of  one  Father  in  heaven. 

Tliere  is  one  precaution  in  the  intercourse  of  family 
life  which  is  peculiarly  important   to   piubect  its  liner 
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Iruits  from  being  blighted.     Brothers  and  nistcrs  are  not 
only  allowed,  but  even  required,  to  show  to  one  another 
a    kindly  familiarity   of   language   and   manner,  which 
would   m   general  be   offensive    towards  strangers.     In 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  therefore,  one  side  of 
their  emotional  nature  is  freed  from  u  restraint  which 
must  be    rigidly  maintained    in    their   intercouiBO  with 
other  people.     But  this  relaxation  of  emotional  i-estiaiiit 
IS  apt  to  be  perilously  extended.     The  freedom,  which  is 
legitimately  given  to  the  delightful  exprassions  of  kindly 
fechng,  18  Often  yielded  as  freely  to  unkindly  explosions 
of  an  irritable   tamper.     Tlio  result  is  that  the  moral 
retinement  of  a  home  may  be  destroyed,  its  life  more  or 
le&s  completely  vulgarised,  by  a  lack  of  those  courtesies 
without  which  the  finer  moralities  of  life  can  never  be 
permanently  sustained.     This  rudeness  in  family  relations 
is  far  from  uncommon  among  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  ready  to  don   the   dress   of   conventional  etiquette 
whenever  it  is  required  for  display  in  general  society. 
IJiut  18,  01  course,  no  genuine  courtesy  whicJi  is  put  oil* 
and  on   like   an    external    clothing.     Genuine  courtesy 
must  flow  from  a  "  soid  of  courtesy,"  forming  an  habitual 
feature  of  i^ei-sonal  character,  and  regulating  conduct  in 
all  the  relations  of   life.     If   any  distinction   is    to  be 
drawn  m  regard  to   the  mannere  and  language  which 
ought  to  be  used   in    different   relations  of  life,  surely 
the   sphere    from   which    every   approach    to   rudeness 
should  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  sphere  in  which  the 
finest  courteeies  should  be  uniformly  maintained,  is  the 
home. 
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An  ideal  society  must  be  one  after  the  typo  of  the 
Churcli.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Churcli  is  a  social 
organisation  governed  by  purely  spii-itual  motives.  Its 
code  of  laws  is  one  demanding  only  the  voluntary  assent 
of  its  members.  It  cannot,  without  contradicting  its 
essential  nature,  lillow  any  kind  of  external  compidsion 
to  enforce  obedience.  In  the  family  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  social  relations  are  governed  by  those  kindly  senti- 
ments which  originate  in  kinship  and  attain  their  finest 
clllorcsccnee  under  tlio  culture  of  Christian  goodwill. 

Such  are  the  ideals  at  which  all  social  development 
should  aim,  and  towards  which  apparently  all  social 
development  is  actually  tending.  But  while  the  imperfect 
condition  of  human  nature  makes  the  realisation  of  sucli 
an  ideal  impossible,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ]3are  existence, 
and  still  more  such  an  existence  as  can  truly  be  called 
human,  demand  for  their  very  possibility  certain  external 
conditions.  Without  these  the  family  and  the  Church 
become  themselves  impossible.  It  is  to  secure  these 
external  conditions  of  human  life  that  the  State  primarily 
exists;  and  as  these  are  iudispens;ible,  tlie  State  can 
fulfil  its  functions  only  by  being  endowed  with  authority 
and  power  to  enforce  those  conditions  when  they  are  not 
conceded  by  voluntary  assent. 

This,  therefore,  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
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State  as  a  social  organisation,  diflbrcntiating  it  specially 
from  the  Chu-ch ;  and  in  the  interests  of  both  it  is  of 
mfhiite  importance   that   the   diilbrentiation   should  be 
rigidly  maintained.     As  it  is  a  prime  obligation  of  the 
Church  to  remain  true  to  her  spiritual  character,  so  it 
becomes  u  prime  obligation  of  the  Christian  State  to  limit 
its  compulsory  autliority  within  the  sphere  in  which  alone 
compulsion  is  possible.     It  is  thus  debarred  from  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  spiritual  life  by  the  compulsory  methods 
of  persecution.     An  adequate  physical  force  can  indeed 
prevent  or  punish  any  physical  action  of  men.     It  may 
therefore  prevent  or  punish  the  expression  of  particukr 
thoughts  or  feelings.     But  aU  the  force  of  the  physical 
universe  cannot  compel  the  spirit  of  man  to  think  or  feel 
in  accordance  with  any  fixed  rule.     Only  spirit  can  act 
upon  spirit;  and  all  the  interests  of  Christian  .  /ilisation 
demand  that  the  human  spirit  should  be  left  ;  se  to  the 
influence  of  purely  spiritual  motives,  and  even  motives 
of  the  highest  ethical  character.     Persecution  may  indeed 
crejite  a  motive ;  it  excites  the   fear  of   physical  pain. 
But  this  emotion  ranks  among  the  lower  motives  of  life ; 
and  an  important  part  of  moi-al  culture,  as  we  have  seen,' 
consists  in  winning  that  victory  over  fear  which  forms' 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  courage. 

The  excessive  interfe.-ence  of  the  State  with  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  especially  in  his  spiritual 
life,  has  tended  to  create  a  reaction  towards  an  opposite 
extreme  which  wou^  jt  only  curtail,  but  even  abrogate, 
all  compulsory  authority.  This  reaction  has  in  our  time 
culminated  in  the  pohtical  theory  known  as  Anarchism. 
Such  a  theory  would  scarcely  call  for  notice  here,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that,  among  supporters  like  Count 
Tolstoi,  it  seeks  a  foundation  in  the  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
Nor  does  the  theory  claim  notice  here  as  a  speculative 
dogma;   but  it  beai-s   upon   the   pi-actical   life   of   the 
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donmin  of  Chn,ti.„  Kthioa     Wo  1  JrioJw  "     t 

Mouui  „g„i...,t  ,.^,tin,  ,h„  ;;„  ::,„'  ^  ,f™-  - 1 « 

'i.e  A„..e,U3tic  ilT,I;,^  ri^^^^^^^ 
ro.«ier.,.g    of    Oriental    %„«,    which   urofar'^7Z 
.inn.tclhg,bIo    to    the    coolest     Weston,     in,!™-    I 
Ce^nly  the  apostles  never  dj;r„rt,  rC^ 
tea^lnug  be.ng  „,  any  way  hostile  to  the  authority  ™fH,e 
S  ate  a*  a.,  onmance  of  God  for  the  well.bei..g  o^  "n^'t 
Tho  whole  attjtuae,  moreover,  of  the  early  cLroh  L 
designed  to  vindicate  the  spiritual   freedL  it  eh^rf 
.^u.st  any  saspieion  of  disloyalty   to   the   US 
den^nds   of    the   State.     Nor    has   the  higheTmTr^^ 
mW^genee  of  tho  world  ever  denied  the  right  and  evTn 
the  duty  to   prevent  wrong,  wherever  poJble.  by  Ihe 
use  of   adequate  physical  force.     It  is  quite  t„,7tl.at 
the   mdividual   may  often   legitimately  'ubmit   te   Z 
euduTMice  of  ^vrong  in  his  own  pe.«n,  provided  he  does 
not  thereby  inflict  wrong   upon   othem     It  may   to 
orlnutted  also   that  a    more    heroic   courage  is  often 
d.splayed  .n  the  strength  of  quiet  endu.^neo  tha^  by 
n,de  methods  of  physical  redresa     But  there  is  aTiu'l 
oven  to  righteous   per«,nal   endui«nc,;   and  a  healthy 
morality       a    morality    which     is     the    exponento^ 
thoroughly   sane   manhood    and    womanhood-erects   a 
more   conspicuous   limit   te  submission   in   the  case  of 
wi-onfes  mflicted  upon  others.     If  a  man  of  fair  physical 
vigoiw  IS  standing  by  while   an   outrage  is  being  poi- 
petrate.    on  a  child,  on  a  woman,  on  a  feebler  man.°„d 
If  lie  dechnes  to  interfere  when  he  could  prevent  tLj 

'  Almvc,  pp.  93-9.'). 

«  Tho  clas-sical  passage  on  tj.is  thcmo  is  Eoni.  xiii.  1-7. 
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resistance  to  evil  iV  »!!„„„  i       ,  ^'     ^"^   ''   ™'^'' 

indi.idual,  .,u,d    IJ^'TJ  7''  "'"'  ''-''■""'-J  "f  the 

"nd  obligations  of  r„  "  ,""""  "'^'"■■'  "™  rights 

aeeorclancrwrth  IJI  f"""'  '="«""»"i'y  acting  iu 
laws.  lllblmraTH  °  r""'""""  '"«'  «="-™''''= 
the  social  orde7wWeh  the  V  r'  "'''"  "  *"  "''"'  ««" 
is  not  an  iutertoec  '   ^^  ^'^.'«.  f<'P«»ent»  «nd  entees, 

the  condit.orrd"ch'af'''"V''"/'^'  >""  «"''«'■ 
be  realised.  F™  the  ttr  °  ,  i?  """"'  ^'^"'^  <="" 
the  liberty  of  all     «  .7  "'J"  ^^^  "  '»  '<=™"= 

does  inde^  ^j"  th    r^     'T™  "'^  "^"'^  <"  »" 
But  this  coulZf  be  h  t"  '  "^S?  'r°'  ■"  "^  ^""'^^ 

aris^a^ltSfontnsrrLtXr  t""  ""■' 
and  the  politieal  joints  of  vlw  s^»Tr  '  ,""°'''" 
measures  are  advoelted  on  thTlund Tf  «  f ''"'^' 
a  speeial  sense  moral      But  all  Cf  ►         ?  """"^  i" 

not  moral  according  to   tie  lirof!™ 'f" '' "^ '^ 
it  is  described      I'nr  ,li  i    •  w  "°"'  '^'o  "hich 

moral  we    iSne  of  the  ^^'t'T  ""S*"  '"  """  "'  «'" 
as  often    happens,  the   same  end  may    under  ?i?n^      / 
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lines  of  clcavugo  by  which  political  parties  arc  scpirated. 
To  illustiiUo  by  a  imrticular  measure,  tenipcrancc  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liq\iors,  an  iuilced  in  every  other  respect, 
forms  an  indispensable  factor  of  moral  woli-bcing;  but 
there  is  wide  scope  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
l>olitical  measures  by  which  this  virtue  may  be  most 
effectually  promoted.  No  man,  therefore,  is  to  be 
stigmatised  as  indifferent,  still  less  as  hostile,  to  morality, 
who  is  opposed  to  a  particukr  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance  or  any  other  virtue.  Ho  may  bo  con- 
•vinced  that  some  other  measure  would  be  more  effective. 
Ho  may  even  hold,  in  regard  to  somo  virtues  or  vices, 
that  legislative  interference  is  of  no  avail,  and  that  the 
only  eilectivc  method  by  which  the  moral  ends  of 
humanity  can  be  attained  is  the  training  of  moral 
intelligence  and  will.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  too  readily  that  legislative  enactments  are 
of  no  val  .e  for  the  moral  life  of  a  people.  It  is  quite 
true  that  "men  cannot  bo  made  n«oral  by  Acts  of 
Parliament."  No  regulation  of  extcruiil  conduct  by 
external  compulsion  can  of  itseK  develope  those  habits 
of  inl^rnal  life  which  coiwtitute  moral  character.  But 
evternal  regulations  may  create  social  conditions  whicli 
are  favourable  or  imfavourublo  to  virtue  or  to  vice. 
That  was  therefore  a  wise  saying  ascribed  to  an  ancient 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was  asked  by  a  father  the 
lost  method  of  moral  education  for  his  son:  "Make 
him  citizen  of  a  State  with  good  laws."  For  the  State 
with  the  legal  code  by  which  it  is  realised  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  divine  institution.^  It  forms  an  organised 
embodiment  of   the  highest  revelation  of   God,  that  a 

'ToC  OtoO  Siaray^  (Rora.  xiii.  2).  The  student  of  philosophy  may 
siirniLse  that  idealistic  tlicories  of  the  State  are  perhaps  merely  expvea- 
siousof  the  Pai'line  idea  in  the  peculiar  torrainology  of  Idealism,  while 
hu  may  aim  realise  more  clearly  the  iHcaiiing  of  the  idoalistio  theories  hy 
translating  tluni  back  irto  Pauliue  language. 
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nation  l.as  been  ftblc  Lo  atUiin  in  its  national  life. 
Accordingly  it  becomes  one  of  the  piiniary  obli^^*tiou8 
of  tbo  individual  to  the  State  to  work  for  the  improve- 
raeut  of  its  legal  code.  Every  .wch  improvaiucnt  provides 
at  least  a  more  favonrablo  social  cnviionnient  for  a 
corresponding  iniprovemont  in  tbc  moral  life  of  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  moral  fimction  with  which 
the  State  is  thus  invested,  there  is  a  prevalent  assumi)- 
tion  that  the  liighest  morality  is  not  demanded,  or,  if 
demanded,  is  not  possible  in  political  life.     Baseless  as 
this  assumption  is,  its  origin  is  not  far  to  seek.     Tolitical 
life  implies  the  co-operation  of  individuals  and  classes 
with  vai-ied  chai-actors  and    varied  interests.     The  in- 
dividual is  thus  accustomed  to  recognise  that,  in  order 
to  the  possibility  of  national  action,  lie  must  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  cannot  always  have  his  own  way,  ho  must 
give  up  his  own  preferences  at  times— in  brief,  he  must 
compromise.     How  far  is  this  legitimate  ?     The  question 
is  not  always  eu.sily  answered.     Lcgitiiaato  compromise 
seems  at  times  to  be  sepai-ated  from  illegitimate  by  no 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.     Men  yield  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  merely  best  among  a  number  of  competing 
alternatives  that  are  all  allowable ;  and,  perhaps  without 
being  aware  of  the  transition,  they  are  led  to  yield  what 
is  imperatively  demanded  of  right,  and  thereby  to  consent 
to  what  is  wrong. 

The  politician  thus  accustoms  himself  at  least  to  come 
down  from  the  higher  altitudes,  to  range  on  a  lower  level 
of  the  moral  worlu.  In  this  tendency  he  is  perhaps  con- 
firmed by  the  unreasonable  and  impracticable  obstinacy 
of  the  stickler  for  trifles,  holding  forth  a  living  lesson  of 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  compromise  if  the  work  of 
the  world  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  But  the  tendency 
is  aggravated  by  the  interests  of  party  being  necessarily 
18 
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iutominKlcd,  and  by  an  unfortumite  illusion  often  con- 
founJcil  with  those  of  country. 

ThiH  degradation  of  political  lifo  may  be  duo  at  times 
to  «  mere  lack  of  moml  inteiligonce;  but  unfortuna^ly 
It  .8  often  tmccablo  mther  to  a  corruption  of  vUl    ^e 
corrup    mot,vo  by  which    the  will  is  seduced  tikes  in 
geneml  the   orm  of  brib  y.     Men  bribe  othe«  or  a  low 
themse  ves  to  be  bribeo.  not  nece8«ariiy  by  money  b,^ 
by  various  other  tempting  inducementi^  by  pS    n 
.    fact    upon  any  of  the  nimicrous  petty  motives  wi'.ich 
viekl  rK,wer  over  human  life.     Every  n.ode  of  conupi  g 
tnckery  «  ready  to  «eek  defence  in  the  corresiS 
tnckery  of  .  uvsuistiuvl  dialectic.     One  of  the  common  ? 
and  coai^cst  forms  of  this  dialectic  meete  us  inTplta 
that  It  IS  ne^^esary  to  "  fight   the  devil  with  his  own 
weapons."     This  is  obviously  a  paiticular   form  of  the 
general  mora    sophism,  that  it  is  allowable  to  use  evil 
nieaus  m  order  to  .each  some  good  end.     The  plea  is 
tlK^reforehobetothc  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it 
by  St.  Taul;;  but  it  merits  son.e  special  criticimnfnm. 
Its  own  peculiar  chaiucter.     It  is  fortunate  that  St.  Paul 
has  anticipated  this  particular  form  of  moral  sophistry 
and  oven  m  the  very  figure  of  speech  in  which  it  finds 
expression.     "The   weapons  of   our  warfare,"   he   says 
ai;e  not  carnal."  3     But   the  most  remarkable   feature' 
of  his  utterance  is  the  reason  which  he  gives  Tor  not 
resorting  to  such  weapons.     To  the  sophisticated  mind 
It  appeal's    as  if    the    spiritual    weajjons    of    candour 
and   uprightness  and   generosity  in  the   conduct   of   a 
pohticiil  campaign  arc  utterly  impotent ;  and  '„hat  is  the 
reason  why  many  ai-e  ready  to  snatch  any  oth-.r  weapons 
that  seem  more  likely  to  force  a  way  to  victory      But 
to  the  practised  spiritual   insight   of  the   apostle   it  is 
carnal  weapons—the  weapons   of   the   dovil^that  are 
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'ho    «llmgd„,„,/,';;^^g,';^^»'g'-'y  ""..ush  Cod  to 

suocoM  in   cxtcraal    life  T^         ^  """-■*^«'  """  «. 

depend,  not  only  onX  '    "  .       ""'"•     ^'«''  '"^e* 
but  o„  the  oi-^ti™  Z  !°^?^  f  ""  "'  ""'ivWu.H 

thorofo™,  tl„t  can  be  retJ^f^"!,"""'""-  Tie  utmost, 
"l^t  ia  right  «ud  loavo  th^t  '  ""^  "'»■'  «  to  wiU 
Univerw,  by  whom  Titl  •"  *"  '^^  ^'""^  »'  "'O 

in  a  politick'  eon^t  ^o  ChTh?  "'  T ■""«'•  " 
all  temptation  to  induC  in  •'!„  f"^"^  »  "^"'■i^S 
in  keeping  hi.  ChSL"  u  '''"'"  P""""™'"  "^'eeedf 
aehieved  .Le»  S^ZZly'ZZ  i^'T^"'  "'  "'" 
■mpcratively  demanded.     h5  Z,  *  ""^'"•'  " 

politieal  defeat     nevm-fl     f r        f''"''^'  """y  ""irer 
>"an=J.     to  power  byCL^       """*'  ""^  »  1"''^  "-l 

ondoubtedly  galling  t»  J^me  ^J*'     '^™''  de'eat  i. 
legitimate    feiimgs  of    T\  , ,'"""'  ""'»«''  and 

^laixes  no  un"^  ie;nni°T■l^"'f'^  l^"'  i' 
di^en,  that  a  .ucees.  w„n  tyviofJ  "*"  .'"''s'"  '» 
prineiple.  on  which  the  u^^Jf  ™  «  ,*"  "'«'"'" 
in  the  mo.t  tragie  =enee  oTttX^^T""-,,"  '  '''=''^' 

•tfe-h^rri^i^-r  -'  -- Vl^rr 
n.o^"f tin^tiij^arc  "s  r^  • 

13  appaUing  enousrh      But  if  ^t,      •      ,      "°^  ^  disaster 
-heeaZof^Hgh^^:^,-t-|^;^«,™^^ 
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aKJOciuUnl.  For  all  evil  if»,  iu  its  essence!,  u  diHiiitcgmt- 
iuR  process.  It  carries  in  itself  the  piinciplo  of  self- 
destruction.  Consequently  the  most  effective  method  of 
completely  getting  rid  of  an  evil  is  often  that  of  leaving 
it  to  work  out  its  own  annihilation.  At  all  events,  in 
the  temix)rary  triumph  of  unrighteousness  we  may  surely 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  larger  wisdom  characterising  the 
cosmic  process  by  which  the  moml  world  is  ruled.  As 
it  is  said  that  the  darkest  hour  is  the  hour  before  dawn, 
so  we  can  see  why  the  hour  of  darkest  gloom  in  the 
moral  world  may  be,  nay  mnat  be,  that  which  precetles 
the  sunrii.'?  of  a  brilliant  spiritual  day.  That  is  a  truly 
pi-ophetic  note  which  the  old  singer  of  Israel  lias  struck 
in  one  of  the  psalms :  "  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the 
gross,  and  when  all  the  workeiu  of  iniquity  do  flourish, 
it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever."  ^  Nor  in  tlio 
depression  of  his  defeat,  amid  the  irritating  huzzas  of  his 
triumphant  opponents,  should  the  Christian  forget  the 
inspiring  consolation  he  may  dniw  from  the  results  of  a 
defeat  far  more  overwhelming  in  appearance  than  his 
own.  On  that  first  Good  Friday  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  the  cause,  which  was  more  closely  identified  with 
the  cause  of  righteousness  for  the  world  than  any  other 
cjm  ever  be,  seemed  to  go  down  in  disaster  more  iri-e- 
trievablc  than  any  cause  has  ever  sustained.  And  yet  it 
is  but  a  sober  historical  fuut,  that  that  defeat  was  the 
most  triumphant  victory  in  the  moral  warfare  of  the  world. 
The  spiritual  civilisation  of  all  the  higher  races  of  mankind 

*  P».  xcii.  7.     Claudian  (In  Rufinuin,  i.  21-23)  strikes  a  similar  note : 

"Jam  uon  od  cnlmina  rcnim 
Injnstos  creviifse  qiieror.    lollnntiir  in  altum 
Ut  laiwu  grovioro  ruant." 

Aristotle  has  also  exprosscU  tLo  idea  in  liis  brief,  pithy  proae :  Td  yiip 
Kaxiif  Kal  iaurb  aTiWvff  Ktb>  iiK6KXr}pow  ^,  &pbpriTov  yl^trai  {Eth.  Nie. 
iv.  5.  7). 
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'irawB  its  moiit  potent  inspiration  RtiU  from  the  infinite 
spiritual  force  of  the  victory  won  through  that  defeat 

To  the  inspimtiou  of  this  victory  an  additional  cncn?y 
IS  giver  by  the  earlier  victory  of  t'.e  Temptation.     The 
thud  of  the  temptations  of  Chrin  was  hucU  a  bribe  as 
has  often  appealed  to  the  powerful  minds  of  the  human 
i-aco     The  glory  of  an  empire  over  the  kiugdomH  of  t.ic 
world  has  been  offered  again  and  again  on  condition  that 
It  sliould  be  won  by  doing   homage  to  the  drvil.   by 
fighting  under  his  banner,  with  his  weapons,  iu  a  wonl 
by  being   not   over-scrupulous   about  the  moans  to  be 
employed  for  the  imperial  end ;  and  manv  of  those  whoso 
f?ures  stand  out  conspicuously  on  t>     field  of  history 
have  accepted  the  devil's  terms,  dazzled  by  the  Iwiuble 
of  a  dommion  gained  by  n'thl^ss  brutality  in  wai-  or  by 
unscrupulous  diplomatic  trickery.     Yet.  after  all,  there 
18  but  one  Lord  of  the  imiverse;    and  if  we  do  not 
woi-ship  Him  wiUingly,  we  have  to  serve  Him  and  work 
out  His  purposes  against  our  will 

Of  political  existence,  still  more  of  political  well-being 
industry  is  an  essential  factor.  The  maintenance  of  the 
State  depends-  on  its  economy.  Political  economy,  tliere- 
foro,  IS  not  an  independent  science.  Properly  it  forms 
part;  of  the  general  science  of  PoUtics.  By  the  very 
etymology  of  its  name.  Political  Economy  is  a  regulation 
of  the  national  household. 

But  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  Christian  Ethics  on 
industrial  problems  it  is  essential  to  remember  agaiu  that 
the  aim  of  Jesus  was  not  primarily  any  external  recon- 
sti-uction  of  social  order.  His  teaching,  indeed,  must 
affect  the  organisation  of  industry  as  well  as  of  other 
features  in  the  structure  of  society.  But,  as  we  have 
seeu,  His  aim  was  primai-ily  a  moral  regeneration  of 
men ;  and  that  will  construct  for  itself  such  industrial 
arrangements  as  may  form  its  fittest  emlxxliment.     The 
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clFoct  of  moral  rogeneration  on  industrial  life  cannot  be 
fully  undoi-stood,  except  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  modern  industry.  This,  of 
course,  is  beyond  tlio  scope  of  a  general  treatise  on 
Christian  Ethics,  though  it  might  well  form  one  of  the 
most  important  monographs  within  the  field  of  the 
science.*  Hero  we  are  limited  to  the  main  principles  of 
Christian  morality  in  application  to  industrial  problems. 

At  the  outset  it  is  worth  observing  tliat  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  imphes  no  depreciation  of  wealth  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  By  its  veiy  etymology,  and  still 
more  under  scientific  definition,  wealth  can  denote  only 
things  'that  are  favourable  to  human  weal.  Anything 
that  does  ill  to  its  owner,  whatever  may  be  its  value  in 
exchange,  ought,  as  Carlyle  puts  it,  to  be  characterised  as 
ilUh  rather  than  as  wealth.  Now  "  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth."  ^ 
It  IS  not,  therefore,  by  multiplication  of  possessions  that 
life  is  really  enriched.  On  the  contrary,  possessions 
cease  to  enrich  a  man,  they  make  him  really  poorer, 
whenever  they  become  a  drag  on  his  spiritual  progress, 
which  is  his  true  weal. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  misinterpretation  of  Christ's  whole 
attitude  to  social  economy  when  He  is  represented  as 
denying  or  belittling  the  real  value  of  wealth.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  in  a  familiar  figure.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.*  But  the  kingdom  of  God  means  at  least  the  ideal 
life ;  and  it  requires  no  special  keenness  of  moral  insight 
to  see  that  wealth,  by  the  power  for  good  or  evil  which 
it  puts  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor,  involves  such  high 

*  Hero  a^ain  reference  may  be  made  to  Professor  Peabody's  Jeaus 
VhritA  awl  the  Hoeial  Qucslion,  Chapter  vi.  deals  spoclully  with  the 
ludastrisl  Order,  and  the  two  preceding  chapters  arc  devoted  to  the 
aI1it>d  subjects  of  the  Rich  and  tho  Care  of  the  Poor. 

'  Luke  xii.  15.  "  Hutt.  xix.  23, 21 ;  Mark  x.  25  ;  Luke  xviii.  25. 
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responsibilities  that  few  men  can  rise  to  the  height  of  their 
fulfilment.  When  this  fact  has  penetrated  industrial 
society  more  fully,  the  eager  quest  of  riches,  which  has 
formed  such  a  corrupting  motive  all  through  the  ages,  may 
give  way  to  an  awe  which  shrinks  from  the  ti-emendous 
obligations  which  the  possession  of  wealth  entails,  and  men 
may  prefer  that  moderate  provision  for  hfo  which  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  common  experience  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  philosophical  reflection  has  recognised  as  being 
best  adapted  to  the  moral  lunitations  of  human  nature. 

The   truth   is   that   the   same   uncritical  method  of 
interpretation  which  ascribes  to  Jesus  a  grudge  against 
the  rich,  might  invent  a  plausible  plea  for  the  contention 
that  He  takes  an  unduly  favourable  view  of  the  rich  as 
compared  with  the  poor.     In  the  parable  of  the  Talents,^ 
it  is  the  comparatively  poor  man,  the  man  with  only  one 
talent,  who  appears  in   an  unfavourable  light,  morally 
paralysed  by  a  niggardliness  that  is  helpless  for  good, 
while  it  is  the  compairativcly  rich  men  that  are  com- 
mended for  rising  to   the  requirements  of   their  duty. 
The  same  line  of  thought  runs  through  the  parable  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  *     Here  it  is  the  wealthy 
landowner,    the    capitalistic    employer   of    labour,    that 
represents  the  spirit  of  generous  justice,  and  it  is  the 
labourers  who  fail  in  sympathy  for  his  ideal  in  regard 
to  the  remuneration  of  labour.     Moreover,  the  fact  of 
his  owning  property  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  moral 
disadvantage.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  very  fact,  the 
fact  of  his  having  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own, 
that  gives  him  the  power  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  an  idoiil  justice.'* 

*  Matt.  XXV.  16-30.  »  Matt.  xx.  1-10. 

"  It  would  bo  diflicult  to  find  a  more  monstrous  iierveraion  of  Scriptaro 
than  the  use  of  the  noble  language  employed  by  the  owner  of  tlio  vine- 
yard to  justify  the  miacrupulous  rich  in  hoartlesaly  seliish  extravagance. 
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The  desire  of  gcniiiuo  wealth,  thoi-efoio.  w].ich  is  the 
striebly  industrial  motive  of  life,  cannot  be  in  itself  the 
source   of   those   evils   by   which    industrial   society  is 
coiTui^ed.     These  evils  originate  in  influences  that  are 
altogether  extraneous   to  the  motives  of  ixjaceful  uud 
industrious  labour.     Among  the  most  prominent  of  such 
influences   are   two    which,  however   dillcrent,  are   yet 
cimously  akin  and  curiously  intermingled  in  the  com- 
plicated  play   of   actual   life.      One   is   the   predatory 
mstinct  surviving  from  an  earlier  militarism  amid  the 
strange   environment   of    industrial    civilisation.      This 
instinct  finds  embodiment  still  in  many  a  financier,  who 
by  his  own  labour  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the 
pitxluction  or  distribution  of  wealth,  but,  after  the  type 
of  an  antique  brigand,  succeeds  in  enriching  himself  by 
plundering  the  r^al  producers  while  they  are  engaged  in 
the   complicated   process   of   exchanging   their   surplus 
products  for  mutual  benefit. 

Akin  to  the  predatory  instinct  is  that  which  embodies 
Itself  in  gambling,  for  both  seek  to  obtain  possession  of 
wealth  without  undertaking  the  labour  by  which  alone 
wealth  can  be  produced.     Gambling,  therefore,  is  often 
associated  with  the  spirit  of  plunder  m  comipting  the 
purity  of  industrial  life.     For,  driven  by  law  from  modes 
and  places  of  acknowledged  gambling,  the  spirit  of  the 
gambler  has  sought  shelter  under  the  forms  of  legitimate 
trade,  and  appears  to  be  so  successful  in  this  subterfuge 
that  legislation  is  often  baffled  in  its  endeavour  to  dis- 
entangle the  confusion  created.     An  etiiical  problem  is 
thus  presented  which  demands  a  moment's  consideration 
here.     It  is  but  fair  to  point  out  that,  as  m  other  evil 
things,  so  in  the  evil  of  gambling,  there  is  a  soul  of 
goodness ;  and  it  is  by  frankly  recognising  this  soul  of 
gooilness  and  giving  iu  a  fuller  play  that  it  will  most 
ellectivcly  throw  ofl'  the  evil  associations  by  which  it  is 
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U  8  mhcated  by  tho  voiy  names  by  which  it  is  known 

M  a  kind  of  game  or  sport.     Wo  call  it,  in  tet  some 
.mes;,i,y  jnstas  tbo  ftcn*  denote  it  by >    and"  , 
(.er„uu«  by  Spiel.     Now  the  impuUe  which  Msvet 

R^l^r^f  T      "  '"  '"8"i«<=»»'=e  ?     It  means  that  the 
sti-arn  of  the  earnest  work  of  life  cannot  bo  sustained  too 

STn  ar';"T.f'""'  •"   ^'^^^I-     Such  «Ueft 
fiom  those  desonbed  as  work.     In  work  there  is  always 
some  object  to  U>  attained  beyond  the  action  done.    ™„ 
m  ac tas  that  come  under  the  designation  of  sport  0 
play  there  .s  no  such  ulterior  object.     The  joy  of  the 
exertion  put  forth  satisfies  the  player  without 'thigh 

°  Z  "     r,?""^  *"  '"'  S*"''''  ■'  ""d  ">ia  enjoyment 
IS    really  adulterated    by  the   admixture   of  a   foreim 
e.«.tement.  such  as  the  olTort  to  nmko  pecuniary  gain. 
PUy,  however,  often  takes  a  form  which  allies  it  more 

lS,/f ',  ^""i"^-  ™^ '°™  --» f™»^" 

contrast  of  play  w,th  work.     In  work,  as  we  have  seen. 

in  Iw  i"T  """"J  '"^S'""  l'"'T»^'  ««°»  "Kjeet 
m  view  which  can  be  made   more  or  less  certain  by 

lahonal   oaleuktion.     a,nsequently   play,   by   oontms^ 

often   seeks   to   free    itself  from   the   rigid   fett«.-s   of 

rational  control,  to  find  its  fuUest  gratification  in  actions 

that  are  frankly  non-rational ;  and  the  very  extravagance 

of  the  ,n-at.onal,ty  is  often  its  most  rational  vindication. 

Now  tins  playful  impulse  finds  an  admirable  satisfaction 

m  the  so-called  "games  of  chance."     Tlie  word  «7«,n« 

botorehancl     A  game  of  chance,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of 
playful  activity  in  which  the  sport  is  drawn  from  the 
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emotional  excitement  of  waiting  for  an  issue  which 
cannot  possibly  be  foreseen.  But  here  again  the  attitude 
of  mind,  which  lets  things  go  as  they  may  bo  irrationally 
determined  by  a  turn  of  dice  or  by  a  deal  at  cards, 
gives  a  pure  fun  which  is  only  adulterated  by  the  meaner 
excitement  arising  from  the  chance  of  pecuniary  gain 
or  loss. 

With  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ethical 
problem  of  gambling  must  be  attacked  from  two  sides. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  serious  struggle  for  gain  must  not 
be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  spirit  of  pure  sport.  It 
neutralises  the  fun  of  a  game,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  essential  nature  of  playful  activity,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  seeks  no  object  beyond  the  simple  joy  of  the 
activity  itself.  For,  when  a  man  is  asked  to  play  for 
stakes  on  a  game,  what  does  the  request  imply?  Is 
it  not  implicitly  an  insinuation  that  he  is  considered  to 
be  of  too  coarse  a  grain  to  enjoy  the  generous  fun  of 
sport  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  he  can  be  coaxed  into 
play  only  by  the  meaner  expectation  of  a  possible 
pecuniary  gain? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  more  obviously 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  irrational  element  of  chance 
from  the  serious  work  of  industrial  life,  and  to  brinjr 
that  work  as  thoroughly  as  possible  under  the  control 
of  cultured  business  intelligence.  This  task  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  on  lii-st  thought  it  may  appear.  The  main 
trend  of  industrial  life  in  our  time  points  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  involved.  For  the  system  of  competition, 
which  has  been  commonly  described  as  forming  the  very 
life  of  trade,  is  proving  itself  in  experience  to  bo  a  very 
different  power.  With  the  vast  expansions  of  industrial 
activity  in  recent  times,  unlimited  competition  is  becoming 
more  and  more  unworkable,  and  some  form  of  concerted 
action  is  now  rapidly  taking  its  place.     Among  producers 
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the    small    master-workman    has    almost    eveiTwhere 

Zf,  .^"'t*^'  '"^^^'''''^  employer,  the  individual 
capitahst  has  been  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the 

Z  r  T^"^'  ^"**  "^"°  joint-stock  companies 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  comjictition  with  one 
another  and  to  unite  in  vaster  combinations.  In  like 
rnaimer  among  distributors,  the  petty  shop,  peddling  a 

U^e  dei«u:tmental  store.     This  process  is  certainly  tlie 
most  striking  feature  in  the  trend  of  industrial  omanisa- 
tion  at  the  present  day.  and  it  is  displacing  that  blind 
scramble  for  wealth  which  is  inevitable  under  the  un- 
restricted competition  of  individuals.     It  is  true  that 
by   the   creation   of    enormous    stocks,   this   industrial 
movement  has  opened  or  widened  a  field  for  gamblinc 
operations;    but  it  is   growing  clearer  every  day  that 
specidation  in  stocks  is   by  itself   merely  a  species  of 
gambling,  and  it  is   not   to   bo    ^unfounded   with   the 
genuine  industrial  work  of  the  producers  and  distributoi-s 
of  wealth      This  work  is  coining  more  and  more  under 
the  control  of  disciplined  intelligence,  and  even  of  exact 
science;  and  it  is  thus  limiting  more  and  more  the  field 
for  irrational  guessing  about  incalculable  chances.     These 
tondencies  of  industrial  life,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
will  tram  more  effectively  the  habits  of  just  and  generous 
mdustiy,  as  it   is  upon    these   alone    that   society  can 
depend  for  the  production  of  those  factors  of  material 
wealth  which  are  recognised  in  Christian  teachin*^  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  the  highest  life.  ° 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  with  Christ  whether 
men  may  seek  those  necessaries  of  weU-being  whi^-h 
constitute  wealth.  He  assumes,  as  every  one  must,  that 
these  have  to  be  procui-ed  in  some  way,  and  His  teaching 
18  designed  to  explain  the  method  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  procured  with  certainty.     In  doing  so  He  briu4 
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us  back  to  fclie  principle,  which  ought  to  be  the  startine- 
point  of  every  effort  for  social  well-being,  tliat  all  aspects 
of   social  life  must   be   comprehended  in   the  highest 
For  If  morality  means  anything  in  the  life  of  man  it 
repi-eseuts  the  indispensable  conditions  of  weU-beine'  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.     There  ciumot,  therefore 
be  any  real  well-being  for  man  which  is  inconsistent 
with  morahty.     That  would  involve  a  contradiction  in 
the  very  meaning  of  the  words.     By  the  same  necessity 
of  reason  the  more  completely  the  moral  law  is  observed 
t!io  more  completely  is   man's  well-being  secured.     It 
IS  thus  jn  the  face  of  it  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
that    aspect    of    his   well-being  which    is    specifically 
denominated  wealth    can   be   secured  hy  ignoring   the 
moral  law  of  his  life.     For  wealth,  as  we  have  seen 
means  the  condition  of  human  weal.     It  has,  indeed* 
fallen  to  a  somewhat  superficial  use.     II.  is  commonly 
limited  to  the  external  material  condiions  of  weal  such 
as  food,  clothing,  and  housing.     But  it  is  impossible  to 
aeixarato  these  from  the  essential  nature  of  man's  weal 
as  a  whole,  and  therefore  the  external  conditions  are 
most  unfaUingly  secured  by  starting  from    the  inner- 
most  source   of   weU-bcIng  and   working  out  towards 
them. 

T.  is  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  great 
thiukei-s  of  the  world.  "All  these  goods"  (extenial 
possessions),  says  Plato,  "  are  increased  by  the  virtuous 
friendsliips  of  men  for  one  another."  i  More  explicitly 
Aristotle  expresses  the  trutli :  "Mankind  do  not 
acquire  or  preserve  virtue  by  means  of  oxteraal  goods, 
but  external  goods  by  means  of  virtue."  2  The  same 
thought  receives  in  Chiist's  teaching  a  clearer,  fuller, 
pithier  form.  For  Him,  though  food  and  clothing—' 
"  what  ye  sliall  oat,  and  wliat  ye  shall  drink,  and  where- 

'  Plato,  Criiiaa,  120.  » AristutJc,  rohtiea,  vii.  1.  6. 
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withal  yo  ,m  be  clothed  "..^re  external  goods,  thoy 
pomted  out,'  there  k  fop  Him   no  incongruity  in  the 

omvL^"^"";'  T^}^'  '""'"K  °f  Hie  «I1  to  a  hu^^hb 
tte  wll  of  God  npon  earth  or  work  for  the  coming  of 

food  He  E.^.  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  did,  that  the  laws 
of  ^ture  are  so  planned  aa  to  connect  exter,>al  weu" 
«  It™  '"^'f  "t,''»'»«i'y  ««>  totei^l  wcU-being 

^n.n  f;  ^  i  V^  ""'  '='^''  ™'™  "hi"!"  went  at 
one  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  with  that  tender  beauty 
of  fom  m  which  His  thought  found  its  natuml  ol 
p^ion  He  puts  it,  "Your  Heavenly  Father  knowoTh 
^tyo  have  need  of  aU  these  thing.-  His  teaching, 
therefore,  countenances  no  ascetic  grudge  against  men 
^>^g  and  enjoying  the  mater..Js  of  "genie  laUh. 
He  .mphe,  «ther  that  the  Creator  has  so  planned  the 
world  as  to  enable  men  to  enter  into  tho  poLission  and 
enjoyment  of  those.     But  He  warns  His  di^iple,  :;.rst 

^A-  '«,?"»  '°"^'»'^«     •   trying   to   secu.4  these  by 
makmg  ttem  the  primaTr  object  of  pursuit  in  life,  and 

•s  ?  i™"  "  '"""■^  "cellcnt,  because  it  is  the  only 

infalUble,  way:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  G.xl 
<^d  His  nghteousuea.  -nd  all  tliese  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.».  We  cannot  reach  a  deeper  som-ce 
of  economical  well-being  than  that.  Do  we  rcJiae  what 
an  industiml  community  would  be,  which  had  become  a 
ventablc  kmgdom  of  God  govoraod  by  His  righteous- 
nesa  ?  In  such  a  community,  of  course,  every  man  wonld 
be  perfectly  upnght  in  his  dci.lings  with  others.  Instead 
of  aeekmg  to  ovencaoh  his  fellows  or  to  drive  a  keen 


'  Matt.  vi.  25  and  31. 
» Matt,  vi  32. 
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"  Above,  p.  191. 
*  Matt.  vi.  33. 
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bargnin  wiUi  them,  every  cue  would  bo  eager  to  do  them 
all  the  good  in  his  power.  Any  studeut  of  social 
economy,  any  man  of  practical  intelligence  in  industiial 
life,  knows  that  the  wealth  of  such  a  community  would 
soon  roll  up  at  a  rate  tlrnt  the  wildest  social  reformer 
has  never  doicd  to  di-eam.  Nor  would  there  be  any 
heartbuniings  between  classes  or  between  individuals 
about  the  unfair  distribution  of  the  wealth  pi-oducod- 
for  no  man  would  think  that  any  of  the  things  ho 
possessed  was  absolutely  his  own,  but  distribution  would 
bo  made  to  every  one  according  to  his  need. 

What  the  external  form  of  such  a  renovated  industrial 
order  may  bo,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.     The  teaching 
of  Jesus  Himself,  of  course,  gives  not  even  the  faintest 
outline  of  such  an  organisation.     It  is  quite  true  that 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  an  account  of  a 
temporary  movement  among  the  primitive  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  which  has  a  communistic  aspect.^     J3ut  on  a 
cai-eful  residing  of  the  narraf^c  the  movcjucnt  is  seen  to 
bu   communistic   only  in   spirit,  not   in  external  form. 
There   is   no    hint    of    any   interference   with   private 
property,  no  hint  of  communism  having  been  imposed 
upon    the    Church    ns    an    indispensable    condition    of 
membership.      What  is   indicated   is   such  a  spirit  of 
biotherly  love,  of  Christian  fellowship,  that  every  one 
considered  his  private  possessions  to  be  at  the  service 
of  those  in  need.*     One,  in  fact,  Barnabas,  is  singled  out 
as  if  he  were  an  exceptional  case  worthy  of  special 

'  Acta  iv.  32-37. 

'  The  ascetic  view  of  property,  like  that  in  regard  to  mamage,  spread 
throughout  the  Churcli  soon  after  tJio  Apostolic  age.  Renunciation  of 
private  {wsseswioTis  became,  at  an  early  poriod,  an  osaential  virtue  among 
some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and,  later,  among  the  mendicant  orders.  In 
the  modem  world  it  'orniod  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Anabaptist 
moveiiienU  IJut  it  i  .  vor  became  part  of  tho  cjitliolic  code  of  the  CJiiircli. 
Sco  above,  p.  87,  u.  3. 
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jouety.  moulded  by  tho  Christian  epirft.  will  Zj 
toward,  a  co,„„„„i,tic  typo,  bat  there  ,8  noflR  inlbo 
^aehmg.  o.ther  of  Christ  or  of  a,  ap«„tIo8,  tl  at  llu 

vaneing  th.r  oCl^-'XZ.TZ:":  ^ 
embjKl.v,ng  the  p„r«t  eociali™  irita'cxto.™!  *tSo' 
would  <  ,,U  roq„,re  fop  its  successful  administration  ™^' 
imbued  with  tho  spirit  of  Christ  '""*™'™"»"  mon 

of  m^T"""  '"""«'"  "^^  ■'»  *^'^*''«  "ethod-that 
^mo«J  .mprovement-as  the  only  effective  method  o 
■.real  and  permanent  social  reform.     There  i.  iadZ  a 

common  t«^t.  if  not  e.pUcit,  a««mption  ^th  ^^ 

lifo,  that  tho  piniciplos  of  Ol.ristian  ...on.lityJo  not 

S^t        f     °'.  T  *"""  ""y  "P^  "I  voluntary 
action  to  be  beyond  the  reign  of  moral  law.     It  is  nu^ 

true  that,  amid  the  vast  and  intricate  compUcaUorof 

modem  industry,  it  is  often   difficult,  at  timrLl^ 

practically  mipossiblo,  even  with   all   tho  aids  of  e^ 

nomical  soienco.  to  discern  with  certainty  what  Uno  of 

conduct  Christian  moraUty  demands.     Thi,  dilficulZ  t 

enormously   enhanced   by   the    tact  of    our    indusLal 

T"'>t'^'^  »»  l-'^lyon  antagonisac"  om^Tu. 
tion  rather  than  on  friendly  co-operation.  TherTi, 
however,  m  the  industrial  movements  of  our  dav  a 
tendency  apparently  irresistib^  which  indicates  a  dis- 
ouclmutmcnt  from  tho  old  Ulusion  that  compcUtion  L 
the  Me  of  trade.     It  is  becoming  perfecay  dear,  In 
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to  u  vory  moUemlo  inUslllgcnco,  tluil  iiuiustiicUKl  cuni- 
putition  iiuiBt  load  to  ccnnomicul  ruin,  and  tlial,  thcrofoi'u, 
industrial  workera  must,  in  thuir  own  interests,  conio  to 
8omo  sort  of  coDCort  with  one  another. 

Of  the  forms  which  this  concert  may  ultimately 
assume,  it  is,  as  already  stated,  futile  to  attempt  a 
forecast  at  present.  But  in  working  towards  an  ideal 
in  industrial  life,  as  in  other  spheres,  we  must  look  to 
the  leaders  for  guidance.  It  stands  Lo  reason  that 
the  commanders  who  direct  the  vast  operations  of  the 
industrial  army  ai-e  in  a  position  to  discover  the 
exigencies  of  the'  whole  situation  more  fully  than  the 
sulwiltorn  ollicora  or  the  private  soldier.  Unliappiiy, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ignoi-e  the  crimes  of  appalling 
selfishness  by  which,  from  lack  of  adequate  moral 
training,  many  industrial  leaders  betray  the  iu.^srests  of 
the  army  which  they  command,  and  of  the  gieat  work 
with  which  they  liave  been  intrusted.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  shut  om-  eyes  to  the  fact  that  with 
many  great  captains  of  industry  there  is  no  lack  o? 
wQl  to  work  along  the  lines  of  Christ'-  u  morality.  It 
is  one  of  the  main  missions  of  the  Church  in  our  day  to 
sustain  and  direct  such  industrial  leaders,  and  to  add  to 
then-  number,  by  the  inspiration  of  her  ethical  teaching. 

The  additions  must,  of  course,  be  sought  mainly  among 
the  young.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  these  to  whom 
the  Church  may  hopefully  appeal.  Many  are  to  take 
charge  of  importont  industries.  They  are  endowed  with 
organising  energy  and  skill  They  possess  tact  in  the 
management  of  workera.  They  enjoy  an  influential  rank 
in  society.  Tliey  are  looking  forward  to  the  control  of 
large  incomes.  They  are  not  incapable  of  being  fired 
with  the  Christian  ambition  of  placing  all  these  "  talents 
at  the  service  of  their  fellows.  Frederick  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  hhuself  as  simply  tlie  lirat  servan- 
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of  Ilia  country.  Why  aliould  not  t\o  licail  of  a  great 
induitrial  outorpriHo  regard  himaolf  us  simply  tho  lirat 
servant  of  tlio  organisation,  and,  renouncing  all  pretence 
of  princely  01  aristocratic  ostentation,  endeavour  to 
provide  for  bis  fellow-workers  an  opportunity  of  entering 
more  fully  into  the  boon  of  oui-  material  and  spiritual 
civilisation  ?  No  nobler  kuigbt-cnantry  lios  ever  been 
proposed  to  men.  No  more  brilliant  "adveutu  '  lius 
ever  attracted  the  moral  euthusiosm  of  ^Christendom. 
To  conquer  the  giants  of  selfish  greed,  to  drive  out  of 
our  Christian  lauds  the  paynim  who  woraliip  a  cruel 
Plutus  instead  of  Christ, — that  ought  to  kindle  a  new 
glow  of  spi.-itual  life  in  tho  youth  of  our  Christian 
Churches.  Tho  ideal  held  before  them  is  none  other 
than  that  glorious  prospect  which  has  buoyed  the  faith 
and  the  hope — the  faithful  and  hopeful  love— of  all 
genuine  religious  enthusiasm,  of  all  speculative  recon- 
struction of  society,  of  all  effective  social  reform.  It  is 
that  outlook  which  Las  taken  shape  in  tho  truest 
prophetic  visions  of  an  ideal  society  to  bo  realised  iu  a 
more  auspicious  future,  moulded  by  no  mere  ingenuity 
of  external  organisation,  but  by  a  moral  life  which  shall 
draw  its  inspirations  from  the  Eternal  Source  of  wisdom 
and  love.  This  is  none  other  than  that  holy  city,  a  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  to  come  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  and  to  form  a  renovated  world  with  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wlierein  dweileth  righteousness.^ 
>  Kev.  xxi.  1-2 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  cf.  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22. 
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THE  METHODOLOGY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 


CHi     -^ER  I 


TlIE  METHOD  OP  MORAL  CULTURE  IN  GENERAL 


It   ia  nnnocosRary  to  explain  that  Methodology  is  the 
science  of   Method.      It  is  well  also  tu  boar  iu  mind 
that   Method  is  simply  a  Qrook  word  for  the  way  of 
rciichinj^  any  ond.     Every  scii^aco,  thoroforo,  may  bo  said 
to  Imvo  its  niutliud.     la  fact  it  ia  niethudicul  pi'uuudiu-o 
that  distinguishes    scionco    from    common    knowledge. 
Sciences  ditlbr  in  their  ends,  but  in  one  respect  the  end 
of  all  is  the  same.     \t  is  science  itself,  or  exact  know- 
ledge, that  is,  knowledge  charautoriscd  by  the  exactness 
which  method  secures,  as  contrasted  with  the  inexactness 
of  knowledge  obtained  in  unmethodical  fashion.     Some 
sciences,  however,  are  distinguishrl  as  j/raetical  by  the 
fact  that  knowledge  is  not  their  sole  or  ultimate  end. 
The  knowledge  acquired  in  them  is  used  for  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  I'egulating   practice  in  some  sphere  of  life. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  cultivate  these  sciences  from  a 
purely  speculative  or  theoretical  interest,  but  their  value 
lies  mainly  in  their  practical  use.     Practical  skill,  when 
it  can   be   acquired   without   scientific  theory,  is  more 

vahr.blo  than  mora  theory  without  corresponding  skill. 
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Zto   il     „'       ••  ""'  '''™°"'   ^"""'P'o   ''OW'  t'» 
Police   »    mote    unportont    tlisn    tLoorv-    i,„f    .k 

pnBo.ple  hdid,  hero  with  i«„,i.r  loro.     l7ii,Zol^ 
practioo,   whon    comptttod    with    u,™.,-.  """"'"i. 

i.npo.t»co  ih.t  i.  iiiiy  up„^r^rthr„,,''' 

■and.  the  v.l„o  of  more  JLj  ,7Zy  Z'^,^"Z 

virtue  ,s.  but  that  they  should  become  virtuoT  Stn 
.t  »  not  to  bo  «.«med   on  thi.   aeco«rtlroth1a 
knowWgo   i.   a    matter  of  „o  im,«rta„«:     0,°    the 

du^  to  moral  ignoruncc,  and  in  ,uoh  oa«e8  the  SZ 
toward,  reform  must  be  the  enlightenment  of  moS 
mtc IhKoncje.  !„  ge„c»l,  abo.  the  ability  to  do  „Zt 
nght  .mphoe  the   knowledge  of  what  i  ri^t  a.  i^ 

or  Muca  there  are  two  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  and  «» 

Til  tr- ''-  """"^  '-'-^ '"  '"'^^"^1:;: 

But  in  fact  the  method  of  both  ends  is,  in  its  eeueral 
character  at  least,  the  same,  because  the  wo  adTSow 
ever  they  may  differ  in  some  aspects,  are  y?t  ik  ole 
feature,  essentmUy  identical  Both  in  theoretical  ^ndlu 
practol  sdenco  the  aim  is  to  develope  rcTrta^ 
readness  which   we   do   not   possess  by  n'Tture.  wMch 

'  Seo  Matt.  xi.  20-2i. 
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must  therefore  be  acquired  by  Pome  educational  process. 
This  process,  however,  is  but  one  phase  of  the  general 
process   of   growth  which   is  characteiistic   of   all  life. 
Every   human   being,   like    every   other    living    thing, 
becomes  wliat  he  is  by  virtue  of  this  process.     It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  importance   to  the  methods  of  moral 
culture,  and  it  will  therefore  receive  fuller  illustration  as 
we  go  on.      But  of  course  it  is  nc"^  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  there  are  no  powers  inherent  in  the 
very  nature    of   the  mind.     On  the  contrary,  training 
implies,  to  begin  with,  some   power  that  is  capable  of 
being  trained.     The  diiference  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  that  of  any  animal,  many  also  of  the  most  marked 
differences    between    one    humair    mind    and    another, 
are  differences  in  natm-e,  not  merely  in  education.     The 
truth  is   that,  while   recent   psychology  has   explamed 
many  of  the  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind  as  products 
of  education  rather  than  endowments  ut  nature,  it  has 
by  no   means    tended    to   diminish   the  mind's  natural 
endowments.     It  rather  tends  to  set  aside  the  popular 
view  that  nature  has  endowed  the  lower  animals  with  a 
peculiar  wealth   of   rnstincts   for   their  guidance,  while 
Isa.ing  man  to  the  guidance  of  reason.     It  is  more  in 
icccr lance  with  the  facts  of  life  to  say  that  man  is 
Ruptiior  to  the  mere  animal,  not  only  in  the  power  of 
his  reason,  but  also  in  the   number  and  variety  of  his 
instincts.^     On    this     question,    however,    it     is     not 
necessary  to  enter  here.     It   is   sufficient   for  us  that 
human  life  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  partly  of 
natural  en  lowmcnts,  partly  of  education. 

These  two  factors  are  in  general  briefly  distinguished 
as  instinct  and  ha^it.  Both  of  these  terms  denote  a 
certain  readiness  in  action,  the  one  a  readiness  which  we 

'  Rpforcnco  may  Uoro  bo  made  to  my  article  on  Habit  in  Hastings' 
Encyclopivdia  <jf  lidigion  aiul  Elhies. 
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bring  into  the  world  with  us  as  an  original  endowment 
of   our  nature,  the  other  a  readiness  which  has  to  bo 
acquired.     It   is   evident    that   virtue   belongs   to   the 
latter  class.     It  is  true  that  by  nature  man  is  capable 
of  morality.     This  natural  capacity  is  what  is  strictly 
understood  by  his  moral  nature.     But  tliis  moml  nature 
18   neither   actual  virtue  nor   actual  vice.      It  implies 
merely  the  possibility  of  these,  and  man  becomes  actually 
virtuous  or  actually  vicious  only  by  the  habits  which  he 
forms.     Consequently  the  end  of  Ethics  as  a  practical 
science  is  to  form  virtuous  habits,  and  the  method  of 
Ethics  must  follow  the  general  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  habits  are  formed,  while  indicating  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  implied  in  any  peculiarity  distinguishing 
moral  habits  from  others. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  pU  habit  is  a  growth  from  a 
germ  and  a  soil  furnished  by  natura     In  the  cultivation 
of  habits,  therefore,  the  germ  and  the  soil  out  of  which 
they  are  cultivated  must   be  taken  into   consideration. 
Thus  in  all  moral    discipline  we    have  to  reckon  with 
those    native    dispositions  which    constitute   our    moral 
nature.     Tliese,  unfortunately,  are  not  always  towards 
virtue.     There  is  also,  as  a  common  phrase  describes  it, 
a  vicious  nature  in  men.     This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what 
appears  in  dogmatic  theology  under  the  name  of  original 
sin.     We  have  now  to  look  at  this  with  a  practicaf  end 
in  view,  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  how  it  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  training  of  moral  habits. 

1.  The  first  fact  which  claims  attention  is  the 
individual  varieties  of  moral  nature.  This  is  observable 
both  in  good  and  in  evil  dispositions.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, an  obvious  requirement  of  moral  prudence  that  men 
should  take  note  of  any  pecularities  in  their  natural 
disposition,  so  that  they  may  regulate  their  moral 
discipline  with  a  view  to  foster  what  is  favourable,  and 


il 
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to  repress  wlmt  is  unfavourable,  to  virtue.     This  demand 
is  precisely  analogous  to  what  is  recognised  us  one  of  the 
siraploet  lessons  of  prudence  in  mattei?j  of  bodily  health. 
If  a  man  knows  that  from  heredity  or  any  other  cause  he 
is  liable  to  any  peculiar  form  of  disease,  he  is  always 
deemed  guilty  of  inexcusable  imprudence  if  he  docs  not 
regulate  his  life  so  as  to  guard  against  the  danger  to 
which  ho  is  exposed.     It  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
prudence   calls    for    precaution    in    dealing   with    the 
peculiar  dangers  of  moral  life.     Such  dangers  may  lie, 
not   only   in   dispositions    that   are    positively   hurtful 
by  their  abnormal  force,  but  also  in  the  lack  of  counter- 
active dispositions.     Thus  vices   of   the  malicious  type 
may  be  stimulated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  unusuui 
irritabilty   of   natural   temper,  but   they   may   also   be 
aggravated  by  the  sympathetic  nature  being  too  feeble 
to    offer    any    effective    resistance.     When    any    man 
becomes  capable  of  reflection,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
regulating  his  life  intelligently,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him 
to  discover  tlio  leading  facts  of  this  kind  iu  his  natural 
endowment;  and  in    the  interest   of   all  that  is  worth 
achieving  in   life   it   becomes   imperative   to  disciphne 
himself  habitually  by  a    prudent   regard    to  his  moral 
requirements. 

2.  And  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so  all  the  more 
hopefully  by  the  fact  that  natural  dispositions  are  not 
the  irresistible  forces  they  are  often  siDposed  to  be. 
Tlie  exact  ratio  between  natural  faculty  and  acquired 
faculty  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to 
define.  But  we  have  already  seen  that,  iu  the  proverbial 
experience  of  men,  habit  has  come  Lo  be  regarded  as 
capable  at  least  of  evolving  a  second  nature.  When 
this  common  experience  is  enlarged  and  corrected  by 
scientific  observation,  the  facts  present  some  interesting 
featm-es.     Instincts  themselves  are  found  to  require  an 
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appropriate  envii-oiinicnt  in  order  to  bo  stimulated  iuto 
action ;  and  if  sucli  an  environment  is  not  provided,  they 
never  manifest  themselves  at  till,  liteiully  dead-born  for 
want  of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  life.     Moreover,  even 
if  they  are  called  into  life  at  first,  they  cannot  become 
permanent  agencies  except  by  being  kept  in  continuous 
activity  through  the  stimulus  of  a  proper  environment ; 
and  from  lack  of  this  they  may  become  enfeebled  or  oven 
vanish  altogether.     This  is    peculiarly  the    case  if   an 
instinct  is  not  only  left  to  die  for  want  of  stimulus,  but 
is  counteracted  and  at  last  supplanted  by  an  incompatible 
habit.     Numerous  illustrations  of  this  from  animal  life 
are    given  in   the  literature   of    Biology. ^     A   familiar 
illustration   is   fumisLcd    by   those   groups   of   animals 
which,  under  such  names  as  that  of  "  a  happy  family," 
are  someti     3  exhibited   as   popular  shows.     In    these 
collections,  animals  that  are  natural  enemies  are  found 
living  in  perfectly  amicable   association,  the   predatory 
instinct  on  the  one  side  .and  the  instinctive  fear  on  the 
other  having   been  completely  supplanted    by  counter- 
active habits.     Innumerable  experiments  are  constantly 
proving  how  in  wild  animals  the  instinctive  fear  of  man 
can  be  eradicated,  and  in  many  cases  eradicated  very 
soon,  by   habitimting    them    to    kindly  human    society. 
Our  barnyards  often  furnish  instances  of   the  common 
domestic  hen  modifying  her  instincts  to  suit  those  of  a 
brood  of  ducklings,  so  that  afterwards,  when  she  is  set 
to  rear  a  brood  from  her  own  eggs,  she  will  endeavour 
to  force  her  chicks  to  take  the  water. 

These  facto  in  the  life  of  the  lower  animals  find  their 
counterpart  in  the  life  of  man.  With  him,  too,  the 
original  instincts  of  nature  are  often  supplanted  by 
acquired  liabits.     One  of  the  most  painful,  and  unhappily 

'  Tho  chaptors  on  lustiiict  in  llonmnes'  Mental  Evolution  in  Animalu 
still  remain  a  classical  treatment  of  this  subject. 
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one  of  the  most  connnou,  trageilies  in  liumau  life  is  that 
presented  by  the  habit  of  alcoholic  indulgence  over- 
coming all  the  higher  instincts  which  contribute  to 
human  welfare.  Other  vices,  like  gambUng.  produce  a 
similar  effect.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
effect  is  that  furnished  by  the  miser.  This  remarkable 
product  of  habit  has  formed  a  favourite  theme  for 
comical  portraiture  of  diaracter,  perhaps  because  of  its 
intrinsic  incongruity  with  the  common  instincts  of 
human  nature.  For  money,  being  of  vjdue  merely  r^ 
a  symbol  of  the  value  of  other  things,  might  well  be 
supposed  incapable  of  calling  forth  any  desire  or  effort 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  means 
of  purchasing.  Yet  when  the  desire  and  the  effort  to 
gain  money  have  acquired  the  force  of  a  habit,  the  habit 
suppresses  the  instincts  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  love 
of  money  displaces  the  love  of  those  natural  gratifica- 
tions for  which  alone  money  is  desirable. 

This  power  of  habit  to  overcome  the  primitive  instincts 
of  human  nature  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the  fact  that 
extreme  examples  of  moral  degradation  are  described  as 
inhuman  or  as  monsters.  Such  monstrous  developments, 
when  they  run  m  tlie  line  of  sensual,  animal  indulgence, 
are  stigmatised  {is  brutal  or  bestial ;  when  they  take  the 
type  of  inhuman  malice,  as  diabolic.  It  is  pleasant, 
moreover,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  extraordinary 
developments  of  moral  character  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  excite  admiration  as  being  so  far  above  the 
level  of  common  humanity  that  they  appear  to  be  heroic 
or  angelic,  to  be  even  divine  or  godlike.^ 

'  Students  of  Aristotle  will  remember  that  he  recognises,  on  one  side, 
an  inhuman  degradation  of  moral  nature  (tfiypwTijj) ;  on  the  other,  a 
(juperhuman  elevation  (^  virip  iffias  iptr-fi,  iipuim',  rti  ical  Oela).  See  £th. 
A/r.  vii.  1.  1-3,  fi,  'J,  7.  For  him,  indeed,  these  cli.iracteristica  are  rather 
iittributt's  of  a  dixtiuctive  nature  than  attainments  of  moral  effort. 
Brutality  is  thca-foro  distinguished  from  vice,  while  heroism  is  conceived 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  instinct,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stunulus  which  it  gives  to 
habitual  activity;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  converted 
into  a  habit  that  it  becomes  a  regulative  force  in  life 
It  appears  also  that  the  force  of  instinct  can  bo  com- 
pletely  neutralised  by  the  force  of  counteracting  Jiabits. 
It  is  these  facts  that  give  to  habit  the  potent  influence 
which  It  exercises  over  the  life  of  man.  Certainly,  so 
far  as  his  moral  Hfe  is  concerned,  he  is  truly  described 
as  a  creature  of  habit. 

3    This  brings  us  to  the  method  of   moral  culture. 
Ihat  method  is  evidently  to  be  foimd  in  the  training  by 
which  habits  are  formed.     Whether  the  original  tend- 
encies  of  our  nature  are  to  be  strengthened  or  weakened, 
the  end  1: ,  view  can  be  attained  only  by  the  formation 
of  an  appropriate  habit     We   are  thus  led  to  inquire 
into    the   nature   of  the  process    by  which    habits    are 
formed.     Fortunately  this  process  is  such  an  obtrusive 
phenomenon  in  human  life,  that   its  geneiul  nature  at 
least   IS  well  known    to    common    observation  without 
any  strictly  scientific  study.     All  are  familiar  with  the 
general  law  that  a  habit  is  acquired  by  practice ;  in  other 
words,  by  frequently  performing  an  action  we  acquire  at 
last  a  certain  readiness  in   its    ixjrformance  which  wo 
did  not  possess  at  first.     When  thij  law  is  examined,  it 
is  found  to  come  under  a  law  more  general.     This  more 
general  law  is  also  familiar  in  human  experience,  and  is 
known,  both    in  the    language   of   science   and  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  by  the  name  of  association  or 
suggestion.      It  is  weU    Icnown  that   facts  wliich  have 
been  associated  in  the  mind  tend  to  suggest  one  another 

as  something  higher  thai,  virtue.  But  though  in  many  ca.sc8,  if  not  in 
most  or  even  m  all,  such  abnormal  developments  may  take  their  primal 
ongm  from  difleitsnces  of  nature,  their  actual  power  in  life  depcn'^  on 
their  snbsequent  habitual  indulgcm 
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afterwards,  and  that  a  great  part  of  education  consistR 
in  formiug  such  associations  with  a  view  to  the  associ- 
ated facts  being  readily  recalled  by  suggestion.     This  is 
evidently  the  process  implied  in  the  formation  of  habits; 
and  consequently  the  problem  for   us   is   to   discover 
the    laws   in   accoi-dance.  with   wliicli   associations   arc 
strengthened  so  as  to  increase   their  suggestive  power. 
Now,  thci-e  are  two  main  influences  at  work  to  this 
elFect :  these  arc  the  intensity  with  which  an  impression 
is  made  on  the  mind,  and  the  frequency  with  wliich  it  is 
repeated.     Tliei-o  is  a  third  influence  ccniraonly  recog- 
nised as  adding  to  the  suggestibility  of  an  impression, 
namely  its  recentness;    but   this   may  bo   left   out  of 
account  at  present,  as  it  is  constantly  being  called  into 
play  afresh  by  repetition. 

(x)  First  of  all,  then,  our  success  in  the  formation  of 
any  habit  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  greatly 
facilitated    by   the    earnest,   enthusiaHio   determination 
with    which    wo    apply   ourselves    to    the    task.       This 
intensity  of  application  is  important  all    through  the 
continued  disci})line  by  which  habits  are  acquired ;  but 
it  is  specially  valuable  at  the  start.     The  beginning  of 
many  a  habit  dates  from  some  unusually  intense  im- 
pression  that   may  como    involuntarily.      Such    is    the 
overpowering  stimulus  that  originates  from  the  spiritual 
crisis  of  conversion.     It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
this  stimulus  often  completely  and  suddenly  revolutionises 
the  most   important   habits  of  life.     Apart  altogether 
from   its  religious  significance,  therefore,  the  value  of 
conversion    to    the   moral   life   cannot  be  ignored.     It 
creates  an  impulse  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits 
which  can  sctircely  be  found  in  any  other  discipline. 
Itlven  after  conversion  tlic  benefit   of   an    intense  im- 
pression may  be  renewed  at  intervals,  as  the  discipline 
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of  spiritual  life  is  tamod  to  froal,  achievements.  Thi. 
»  commonly  done  by  taking  some  decisive  .ten  wS 
eomm,ts  u,  to  a  certain  line  of  condnct,  so  that  tor  vy 
shame  wo  daro  not  turn  back  npon  our  decision  Z 
vary,^  figure  .e  are  said  to  croi  some  kt o^n  li^ 

as  to  let  It  be  known  that  we  are  ready  if  n™.,l  i.„  f„ 
we^slult?'"'  Z  "'"''  "">  -=-  'nte^Lltt    i, 
spirit,^  °2.    »""'"''''•     ^^^  8^'"'"''  P^^'P'o  of  this 

^TintLf  r^  'heagnificance  is  summed  up  in  tl.o 
saymg  that  •  no  man,  having  put  his  hand  t«  tho  nlou'-h 
and  lootang  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God?' . '"°"S'' 
{'l)  But  the  very  intensity  of  the  impulse  received 
at  convo.«on  is  accompanied  with  a  danger  to  wWct 
atteufon  was  drawn  above.'  And  now,  vrith  a  vilw  to 
the  trammg  of  virtuous  habits,  it  is  once  more  impTrC 
0  be  remmded  that  an  initial  impulse  is  not  oK 

cui  ure.  In  fact  the  value  of  initial  imp.dso  in  the 
evdufon  0  moi:al  life  may  be  compared  to  thlt  of 
.^tmct  m  the  evolution  of  life  in  gcner^.  It  stiluto 
e^vfd      It    '""*". ""^  activities  by  which  life  is 

Tv  nt  ,  ■ ,  ,  "',  "^^  *""••  '»=''"'='«  tiomsclvcs 
n  ay  die  from  lack  of  c.Koreise.  So  the  intonsest  im- 
pulses may  soon  expend  their  foree  if  they  are  n™t 
constant  y  renewed.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  surprised 
to  find  how  mpidly  and  how  completely  even  int"nse 
.mp,.^,on,  are  forgotten  if  they  are  never  rereated 
It  .s  th.  fact  that  render  so  futile  for  mental  tS 
the   process    of    cramming   knowledge   for   use   at   m 

7u?""'t""t    "''   '"'•    ■■"'^    "'■'"''•■"•    "^-PO'-ary    purpose 

AllJ,o„gh    by   intensity   of  application  V    knowled^ 

may  bo  mastered  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  recalled  readily 

■  Luk.  i,.  C7-»2.  'Sep.  175. 
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for  U80  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  roquirod  often 
a  few  days  are  Rufficient  to  wipe  the  whole  ZmLmo^y 
80  completely  that  even  our  written  memoranda  mlv 
appear  foreign,  and  be  recognised  as  our  own  mlwZ 
the  hajidwnting.     It  is  only  by  continuous  practice  thai 

Without  that  the  most  expert  find  tliat  they  very 
soon  become  "nisty,"  and  for  any  special  tri.l  of  .km 

tZin™'  '"''""■'  """"  ''  "^  ^^'^«" 

as  ^a  oH '  ''^'^^'Z  '"  "'°''^  ^"^^'^  ^^^^  "^°  ««^"0  '^orce 
as  to  others.      They  too  can   be   trained  in   the   fii^t 

lustancc    and  kept  at  their  best   afterwards,  only   by 

constant  exercise      But  the  exercise  by  which  habite 

designed   for   the   purpose.      Tlie   practice   of  Lh   a 
disciphne   IS    what   is   always  understood  by  learning, 
training,  education,  and  terms  of  simUar  purport     This 
fact   IS    suiricicntly   recognised    in    other    branches    of 
cducut.0,, ;    yet   it  is  strangely   ignored  so  far  ns   the 
requirements    of    moral   life   are   concerned.      If    our 
educational  systems  arc  considered  with  u  view  to  this 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  mind  with  surprise' 
by  the  ix)verty  of  tlicir  adaptations  for  moral  discipline. 
There  is  indeed  a  feature  of  school-life  which  is  spoken 
of  ,w  dtmplinc ;  and  it  is  roganlcd  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  working  of  any  educatiomd  institution.     It  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  is 
a   potent  factor   of   its   moral  influence.     It  tends  to 
emancipate  the  pupil   from    the    dominion  of   variable 
capnces    and    passions;    it    makes    him    regulate    his 
conduct  by  law,  by  the  established  order  of  the  school. 
But  tliis  discipline  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional   work    itself;    it    is    the  condition  necessary  for 
carrying  on  that  work.     A  discipline  designed  specially 
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in  the  S  or  L   2   ^  TV  P"""'"""'  '^^«"> 
«itutiona  ""'  *"*   0'  "•"  educational  in- 

furnish  the  means  of  r^ll     i      ^^^^'^'^c  exercise  to 

regulated  effort  on   the   nurt   of    ™^?    f        "^^ 
inteUeotual  habits     It  ri^  ^1   ^^^'^   '"   '="^"™"' 

ou.-    educatioT.' V4rnu'"SLX":rf  """ 

o«^ZoTji  titsLrrthoT"  •"'  '?»'"™°- 

in  moral  life  are  «,  disappotatil"  ?    Th^       ,    '^"'" 
bo  similar  in  intolleotS^We  a  fll  "^"J"  *'"^'' 

»dopted.  or  rather  if  tt  s^  e  Ick  ofT^f  "^  T" 
in    the   culture   of  its   hTwf.      «        "'"•od  prevailed 

irvolhirLrndrorii;:  r^  r  '^''■"  ^^^ 

never  get  beyonf  ^ U  /*i /i^-'  '::^^^^^  -"><• 
■ng  by  their  finge...  The  same  stLTdev  Lrmt: 
would  meet  us  under  the  same  conditions  in  eJetMW 
direction  of  intellectual  aotivitv  Yet  tw?  ^,  7  f 
c  evelopment  doe,  not  seem  to  ^Icite  rp'^  ~ 
^.etermmed    remedial   eiTort  in    the   spheiV  of   mo"^ 
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What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  thinm  ? 
Ejndenty  the  adoption  of  a  diseipline  similar  to  thi 
whjch  ;b  used  for  intellectual  and  physical  eultut 
But  this  means  that  children  must  not  be  left  to* 
pnict.8u  virtue  merely  when  they  are  ciUetl  to  do  so 
by  he  imperative  demands  of  duty.  That  is  not  karrving 
to  be  virtuous;  it  does  not  imply  moral  education  Z 
training  m  the  proper  sense  of  these  terma  The  pupil 
in  momhty  must  be  set  to  specific  tasks  which  are 
t^igned  to  tram  moral  habits  and  are  performed  for 

tasks?     Tlie   answer  to   thdt   question  will  form   the 
subject  oi  our  concluding  chapter. 
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CHArTER   II 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  MORAL  CULTURE  •  THEIR 
DANGERS  AND  SAFEGUARDS 

The  specific  tasks  or  exercises  referred  to  at  the  close 
of  .'"St  chapwr  must  be  adapted  mainlv  to  develope  the 
power  of  will,  th.t  is.  the  power  of  habitually  res^l  ng 

making  that  response.     This  habitual  power  of  will  as 

control     It  implies  a  power  of   controlling  both    the 
attraction  towards  pleasure  and  the  revulsion  from  pain 
Consequently   moral    discipline   must   be   made   ud   of 
exercises  m  which  the  pupil  forces  himself  to  ofve  up 
pleasure,  and  to  endure  pains,  even   when  he^might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  avoid  the  pains  without   any 
dereliction  of  duty.     It  is  not  enough   to  bear  mins 
which    are    entailed    in    the   performance    of    duty    to 
surrender  pleasures  which  duty  forbids.     Pupils  in  the 
school  of  moi-ality  might  thus  do  all  that  the  moral  law 
stnctly  enjoms  and   would  yet  be  obliged  to  confess. 
We  are  but  good-for-nothing  slaves;    we  have  done 
only  what  we  were  bound  to  do.'^     The  truth  is  that 
the  discipline  reqmred  for  moral  culture  seems  to  give 
an  intelligible  meaning  to  a  doctrine  which  has  U)cn 
unfortmiately    darkened     by    dogmatic     complications. 
Ihese  complications  may  here  be  left  out  of  account, 

'  Luk.  xvil.  m 
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and  the  doctrine  viewed  in  its  purely  ethical  mr^f 
The  toska  which  moml  di«npline  Vns  ty^^t't^ 
npFopnatey  be  de«cnbed  as  worlcB  of  «ui>cLotl.^. 
I   I.  tnte  that  aome  such  taek«  are  impemtively  Zu^ 

fj,y  fT""  ^^"^'  ^"'  •  I'trge  sphere  is  )oZ 
freedom  of  choice  m  regard  to  the  iH^rticular  tasks  to  be 
ulopUxl  and  all  the  regulations  by  wlmh  they  are  on- 

equally  we  1  have  been  prac.^  at  other  times  or  under 
oUjer  conditions.  They  thus  appear  to  lie  beyond  those 
ngid  requirements  of  the  moral  law  which  are  of  im- 
pfc.rative  obligation  at  the  moment  whcii  they  arise 
They  ore  m  this  sense  supererogatory  or  suporobligatory." 
They  may  even,  Hke  the  actions  technically  deS;ribed 
as  works  of  supererogation,  be  spoken  of  as  counsels  of 
perfection ;  for  they  aim  at  a  perfeation  of  character 
beyond  any  that  is  otherwise  attainable. 

Although    o"j:    educational    systems    do    not    give 
prominence  to  moral  discipline,  its  necessity  has  always 
been  recognised  by  moral  and  leligioua  teachers,     in 
fact,  religious  societies  have  often  devised  a  more  or  Ichs 
elaborate  code  of  exercises  for  the  discipline  of  moral 
life.     Such  are  the  fasts  and  penances  of  tlie  Christian 
Church,  whicli  find  their  counterpart  iu  other  religions. 
In  its  essential  meaning  fasting  is  evidently  abstinence 
from  a  gratificjition  which  is  in  itself  allowable,  but  of 
which  we  deny  oui-selves  the  enjoyment  niniply  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  will  in  power  of  self-denial.     In 
like  manner  penance  is  c-entially  the  optional  endurance 
of  a  pain  or  hardship  which  is  not  called  for  by  tho 
immediate  duty  of  the  moment,  but  whicli  is  undertaken 
for  the  8i)ecific  purpose  of  schooling  the  will  to  endure 
ixiin   or   hai-dship   in    the   perfonnance   of    duty.     An 
elaborate   cotle   of   sucli  discipliimry  exercises   may,  of 
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oml  that  in  two  way.  ^  "*  <l«>c'l'l.pc», 

voluntaiy  undertaking  on  the  part  0/  tho  i     •  ^7  ?^^^ 

external  conduct.     He  is  thon  «r,r»  '     "*  ^^'^ 

Lis  fulfilment  of  thriaw       h/^     .°  ^  "^^"^^  ^'^^ 

-necmUy  conspicuou.  in  connection  wUhThn!:      , 
opi.mbno«»  reputation  unaor  0,o  uuuio  of  Ind,  .^ce 

r  IX  rr::  L"^c  i^;  ,r  ^^ 

in  moral  dcvclopn.ont,  an"  who  c  .„  twj  "'  ^n  "^ 
di»tin«„i^  .Uy  bot,;eon  th^e tr  a  7  ^ -rif  S 
a  rcgttlafon  m  any  sphere  of  life.  Vet  these  Ire  th„ 
very  p„,«„,  „h<,  ,^^^  „^^  '  in  need  „f  a 

d«o,phne  that  is  really  moral.     It  would  seem   there 
iure.  as  .f  a  disciplinary  code  conld  be  of  nrora Wal'na    „,y 

uot  only  lo  voluntary,  it  must  also  bo  aecrlt      S 
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is  t,o  say.  il  must  throw  aside  nil  appearance  of  external 
display,  It  must  be   undertaken  solely  for  its  unseen 
effect  on  the  moral  character.     But  a  code  enacted  by 
a  social  authority  must,  of  course,  be  published  for  the 
use  of  the  society  that  is  to  be  guided  by  its  regulations 
and  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  must  attain 
more  or  less  publicity  too.     This  unfortunate  feature  of 
disciplinary   codes   has   also   manifested   itself    in    the 
corruptions   of   moral   and    religious   life.     It   will   be 
remembered  that  in   oui-  Lord's  time   the  ostentatious 
display   of    their    rigid    disciplines   by   many    of    the 
Phai-isees  called  forth  some  of  His  severest  denuncia- 
tions.    I3ut   He   indicated  at   the  same   time   tlie   real 
source  of    the  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  such 
discipline.       It    must   be   directed    specifically   to    its 
purpose  of  moral  culture,  and  it  can  be  so  only  when 
every  interest  calculated  to  divert  it  from  *^hat  purpose 
is    rigidly   excluded.     But  if    that  is  done,  then  with 
certainty  the  ellect  to  whicli  the  disoipline  is  adapted 
will  follow,  the  moral  disciplinarian  will  assurtnlly  have 
his  reward. 

As  indicated  above,  all  this  is  merely  anoth: ;  way  of 
saying  that  in  all  moral  discipline  the  end  which  it  is 
designed  to  serve  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
This  seems  a  truism  so  simple  and  obvious  as  scarcely 
to  require  explicit  statement;  but  it  is  just  the  over- 
sight of  such  simple  truisms  that  entails  the  most  glaring 
imperfections  of  moral  life.     All  through   the  life   of 
man,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  from  some  examples  al- 
ready, there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  remoter  ends 
by  being  absorbed  in  the  immediate  ends  whicirare  the 
means  of  attaining  the  others.     It  is  true  that  this  ia 
for  the   moment  often   indispensable   to   success,  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  the  remoter  ends  them- 
selves.    But   it  ip   attended  with   an   obvious   danger. 
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I'OT  tlio  iinmodiate  end,  though  merely  a.  in^n.  .„ 
somothing  bo,o„d,  is  not  only  Novated  into  p^ronc^ 
for  ao  moment,  but  is  apt  to  assume  suel^onS 
piom  nence  as  to  exclude  peimanently  from  vie  vT 
remoter  purpose  wlueh  it  is  intended  '  ■  .cr.c.  .™wh  h 
alono  gives  it  value. 

The  evil  of  this  residt  may  be  .i,,.,-d  l!„-o.„I,   ,11 
orm,  of  diseipliue  by  which  the  life  0    Ij  I  ^L,'" 
0  ite  h,ghest  excellence.     Even  the  disciphne  de  Zed 
to   develope   bodily  vigour   doe,   not   es^e  the  Tv  1 
Gymnastic  exercises  are  often  elevated  into  an   inde 
pendent   value   without   reference    to    the   health    and 
strength  which  it  is  their  taction  to  secure    and  con 
seqnently  they  defeat,  instead  of  attuning,  tl^'^^. 
This  IS  especially  the  case  when  t»  the  pure  interest  in 
gymnastic  exercises  are  added  all  the  varied^^S 
associated   with   athletic   competitions.      Aristotk  C 
o.g  ago  sounded  a  warning  against  this  dangt     WM 

uovcib  MvSep  aya.,,and  inoi-e  elaborately  in  his  own 
heory  0    virtue,  he  draws  attention  to  t'le  inevitaTl 
iisk  of  excessive  and  oxiiausting  strain  which  athletic 
contests  eutaU.     He  dwells  especially  on  the  injurious 
circct  upon  the  young;    and   as   a   proof   of   this  h^ 
mentions  the  senously  significant  fact  that  ouly  in  two 
or  three  instances  had  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games 
won  a  prize  both  in  boyhood  and  in  manh^i.^o 
o-,o  who  makes  a  reflective  observation  of  competitors 
at  athletic  sports  m  our  own  day,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  a  painfiU  suspicion   of  the  justice  of  Aristotl^ 
waging.     It  would  seem,  therefore:  as  if  even  ^tt 
spheije  of  disciphnc  it  were  necessary  to  go  back  upon 
the  element^y  prmciple  of  wisdom,  that  the  end  must 
not  be  sacnlieod  to  the  means.     For  the  moraUst  the 

'  Politics,  viii.  4. 
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f«%  and   ZJ^  not   by   tthl  "  "'  "'""""•^  """"^ 

lifp      tL  ,  •  ;        /  *^°  psychical  side  of  moral 

that  an-so'^l'^^att^rnr  of"r:^^^^^  ^ T 
m^  aa  wo,,ave  also  seen,  it  rcnirefr  ^s  dt     ol" 

surrender  of   a   pleasure,  which   in   itself  is   innocent 
becomes  a  vntuons  act-virtuou,  because  of  the  S 
winch  ,t  js  „dculaw  to  fain.     But  here  again   1,71^ 
^  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  immediate  requiem  „t  1 
the  means.     The  sacrifice  of  any  pleasure,  whatever  i°s 
nature  may  be,  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  vir-  uo^  t 
tself  without  reference  to  the  end  which  it  is  desl^ 
to  serve      By  the  s,ame  process  of  thought,  plca.3S 
gener^  „  „t  last  viewed  as  an  evil,  and  lotdahstinenc" 
I  om  ,t  ,a  made  the  prominent   feature   of   a  virtuous 
character.     This    is   the   phase   of   n,on,nty  commly 
undo«U,od  by  the  name  of  ,«c*««.     U  is,  i„  fact,  1 
e.xaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  disciplinary  exercise 
(<.<r.r,<r.9),  substituting  that  exercise  foi;  the  virtue  which 
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world,  and   Im    ulf '    „       ,   '.  *■""'"  '''''«""»'  "f   tl.o 

..eat  historic„r.„t;e:  r  itjrrr  7'"  "'^ 

uniformly  as  has  ofton   hn«       "^  ""'^^«°^' thougj,  not  so 

ethical  system  r^ot:,  u    oan'/arr'-  . ''"  ■"  '""•'-"' 
.■inciciit  Cymes.  aonunant  characteristic  of  the 

atWn  ib  end  also  b^vcrcLfn!  Z'  ™''«'.™'"^<'  to 
IMin.      Moral    Msc-i„L7T      °    ^  repulsiveaess  of 

inflicting    vl^*^^r  or'aldth'"™   f 

the  pron^Z  g^rto'-'the'^: J^ iS  Tt '" 
oudu,.„ce  cf  suffering  has  conrc  T  :^  J^^^^ 
of  value  in  itself  without  rc^i-d  tc  Tn  T  ^'' 
moral  character     In  fa^f  tuf       .  °'  ""  ""' 

in  this  way  been  de^^J^  '"°'?'  ';"'"™=""-  ^  ""en 
For  the  only  w;t^,thVe  d.stmotly  l„„er  type. 

reached  is  by  hldZZ  ,,  ^'**'°   '^'^'  ^n  bo 

u  u  uy  naideniug   the   natural  senaibilit„      ti  » 

th.s  process  necessarily  eliminates  tZ  «Z       %       "' 
as  weU  as  the  coarser  mssions^f  h  sontuuents 

e.xtreme  ascetic  bMom^    >  "'"'  "*'"«■  »<•  the 

reconcilcdSilf  rHy^etf ^r  "i^'"  ""»  "■" 
humanity.     In  ^enmnl  T      ,        f™""'^  '"  "o™'"' 

I'oalth  is  eacriS  bv  H  T"'  "'  ™"  "^  "O""! 
discipline  foT  the  id  ,o- f'*"''''""™  "^  "  '"«» 
ordiJated.  Mtny  f  li:  h"  '  "  °"^'','  ^^  "^  ^"^- 
-c.  by  exce»s.^e"p:tc'r  a^^"fasr:  "  aSfT' 
been  the  case  not  only  in  jmnofin  ..r  •    ^       ^^^'^  ^^^ 

the  g.^t  ^iiti.i  co^n:mT:,'s:rarcir^r«- 


;  ,( 
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of  riiitat,h\;....,f     \^    '     -'"^°"  ^^  '"^t-*  'la  the  time 
ot  1  lata  c  h  Spartan  boys  .sometimes  died  imder  the  hsh 
by   whie].    they    wore    disciplined    before    the    a    j  of 
Artemisia  veritable  human  sacrifiee  to  a  sava  'e  per 
vei^ion  of  the  ideal  personified  in  that  goddesi'    "    ^ 

danger  that  lies  m  any  excessive   reaction  a^^inst  its 
hardening  effect  on  the  sensibility.     It  is  trueXt  t he 

and"  tha  Tr  'r7  '"  "^°"^^^^  ^^^  ^  '^^  --^  " 

cultivft.1      7'  !''''   ''''''    "^^"^^^   ^^^^^'i«<^«.   can    be 
cultivated    only  by  exercise.     It   is  true  also  that  the 

mere  exercise  of  refined  sentiment  may  claim  to  be  a 
egitnnate    end   In    itself,  which    does   not  r'qi^re     he 
ustihcation    of   any  ulterior   purpose.     But    tlat  veiy 
fact  constitutes  a  peril  to  practical  morality.     Por  the 
indulgence  of  our  emotional  nature,  however  legitimate, 
18  restricted  by  the  inexorable  law  of  moderation;  and 
whenever    the    limit    of    moderation    is    exceeded    the 
sensibility  assumes  an  injurious  predominance.     Althouah 
the  gratification  of  a  cultured  sensibility  may  be  an  end 
Itself   yet  its  most  important  function  is  to  stimulate 
moral  activity ;  and  the  frequent  indulgence  of  sentiment 
without   any  corresponding   action   tends   to  create  an 
habitual    dissociation    of    the    two.     This  habitual    dis- 
sociation gives  rise  to  that  form  of  moral  feeblcne.S8  in 
which    energy   terminates    in    sentimental    excitement 
nev^r  going  out  in  the  performance  of  anv  good  work. 
To  guard  against  such  perversions  of  moral  discipline 
as  have  been  def:cribed,  the  most  essential  requisite  is  the 
cultivation  of  moml  intelligence,  and  tlierefore,  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  discipline  of  life  is  that 

'  Plutarcli,  Lycurijus,  xv'u 
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which  points  to  this  ..ad.     But  the  oultivaticn  of  moral 

n te  hgenco    does    not   differ    essom.aI]y   f.om     ha     0 

mtemgence  in  general;  and.  as  we  have  already  seen 

the  n^cthods  of  iiitellectual  cultuit.  generally  fonu   the 

The  ci:r'"f  '"^""  ^"  ^"'-  «^«'-  of'e!h:::u 

The  culture  oi    moral  intelligence  must  consist  in  the 

oTt:  M-f  ^^'r,"^^^.^°^«  '^  «-  particular  ,heuom 
ot  moral  hfe.     What  is  the  essential  feature  of    those 

diSe  \i  ^  "'^!  ^'''' ''  '^-''  ^"  ^^''  - '^-fs '; 

eSos       'T'''''   ^"    '^'   prescription   of   special 

tl  rP.         r     T'^'"'  """'  "^  ^^"^•«^'  ^^  ^"vented  in 
the  region  of  moral  activity  as  elsewhere.     They  take 

the  form  of  questions  or  problems  with  regard  to  the 

conduct.  These  become  what  are  spoken  of  as  cases  of 
coL3cience  (casm  conscientia:),  and  that  part  of  moral 
scienee  which  deals  with  such  problems  has  therefore 
been  designated  casuistry.^  This  discipline  has  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  disrepute,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  nientioned  withcut  a  certain  amount  of  opprobrium 

adopted  m  all  spheres  of  intJlectual  work  for  training, 
the  mind  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  it  is  called 
o  grapple,  and  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  see  why  this 
method  should  be  tainted  with  any  peculiar  flaw  in  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  morality.     The  source  of 
this  tamt.  however,  is  not  beyond  discovery.     It  may  be 
traced,  in  a  large  measure,  to  that  tendeacy  by  which 
other  disciplines  are  perverted  when  they  are  made  inde- 
pendent ends,  not  merely  means  to  something  higher 
There   is,  indeed,  for   the   practical  work   of   life   a 

>  The  vast  literaturo  of  casuistry  does  not  call  for  notice  here    h,l 
referouee  may  be  made  to  one  of  the  most  recent  discussiouHf  the  subie" 
in  Dr.  RashdaU'8  Thconj  of  Good  and  Evil  (1907).     The  coLTuK 
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PioDii  t  mul  cou-.pinLe  o.iccntrutiou    of   enei-y  on  im 
acdiato  ends.     But  tl.c  culture  of  intelligence  e^elusive  J 

conccnti-ation.     Ihc   keenly   inquisitive   intellect   keens 

rn"2s      1  '^^  r ^'^°  "^'--^--  ---"a  si  u!! 
tion  oflers;  and.  perplexed  by  their  contending  clftims 

^Z:^^l  ^^- /--v-able  n.on.nt  for  deeisife  a    i    ' 
to  pass  NNlMlo  st.Il  occupied  in  irresolute  speculation. 

"  Aiul  ihm  ll.o  nalivo  I.iic  of  resolution 

I"*   Ml:kIi.Hl    o'er    will.    tl...   lulo   cut   of   t].0„.rl,t  • 

A,u    vulynm-,  of  «ront  i.iM,  an.l  ,„o,no.,(-.      ' 
W-H,  tins  n'givnl,  tlu-ir  cun-oi.ts  t„rn  awry. 
Ami  josj  the  name  of  action."' 

At  ti:nes  this  abnornKal    preponderance   of   intellectual 
actn^y   over   other    actHIties    of    the   mind   takes   a 
pecuharly  morbid  direction  in  moral  life.     The  intellect 
pryinj,.  n,to  all  the  facts  with  an  eager  curiosity,  is  apt 
..dwell  with  a  self-torturing  anviety  upon  insii^dfican 
detads.  and  to  create  the  character  of  the  stickler  for 
trifles,  who  18  often  one  of  the  most  intractable  impedi- 
ments to  elfective  work  in  the  social  life  of  the  world 
is  not  this  the  character   against  whom   a  warning  is 
sounded  m  the  familiar   injmiction.  "Be  not  righteous 
overmuch,  neither  make  thyself  over-wise ;  why  shonldst 
thou  destroy  thyself  "?2     At  all  events,  in  face  of  the 
inipemtive  calls  of  daily  and  h.ourly  work,  this  habit  of 
ni.nd  caimot  but  prove  c.xUemely  disastrous;  and  when 
It  is  found  thai,  in  tlie  interest  of  casuistical  inquiry,  the 
urgent    duty  of    the   moment    is   ignored,  it    naturally 
appeai-s   as   if   the   discipline   of    casuistry,   instead    of 
enlightening,  tended   rather   to   darken  the   moral    in- 
telligence of  men.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  man 

•  JfamM,  Act,  in.  Scmo.  1.  =  Kc<1cs.  vii.  1 C. 
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in  whoHo  M.ind  the  practical  work  of  Jifc  iM-cclon.ir.u(cH 

sweep  aside  all  the  uilellcctmvl  cobwcbhery  of  the  ea.sui  J 
preferring  to  do  whatever  his  I,and  iinds  ready  o  bo 
don3,  and  to  do  it  with  all  his  nnght.  in  the  Jth  that 
that  ,«  the  clearest  call  of  moral  iutelligenec,.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  other  spheres  of  life-  The- 
snentxhc  engineer  has  somcthnes  obstructed  the  progrc8.s 
of  his  art  by  theoretical  dilliculties  which   have  .^ivon 

puzzled     the    n.tell,gcnco    of    man,    till    some    young 
Alexander  appears,  and,  by  cleaving  it  in  two,  resolves 
ts  entanglements  as  ellectively  as  if  it  had  been  untied 
uy  years  ot  toUsome  examination. 

The  pervei-sion  of  casuistical  discipline  is  apt  to  be 
aggravated   by  another  cause.     For  the  vigorous  mind 
there  is  a  joy  in  the  intellectual  exercise  by  which  it  is 
tramcd      Accordingly  men  often  take  up  a  problem  of 
school-hfo  as   a   ple^tsunt   recreation   of    maturor  years- 
.)ust  as,  If  they  retain  vigour  of  body,  they  occasionally' 
for  pure  sport  take  a  turn  at  one  of  the  old  games  of 
the  playground.     It  is  thus  that  problems  which  give 
scope  for  agreeable  intellectual  exercise  will  always  have 
a  certain  fascination  for  the  mind.     The  induhrence  of 
his  amusement  is,  of  course,  perfectly  innocent  fa  itself, 
but  It  IS  fraught  with  an  obvious  danger.     The  amuse- 
uicut  18  apt  to  develope  the  dialectical  habit  of    mhid 
which  finds  a  certain  exlnlaratiou  in  the  thorou<^h  dis- 
cussion of  a  problem,  and  in  the  alternate  championship 
of  diircrent  solutions.     It  is  unneces&iry  here  to  trace 
the  varied  influence  of   tliis    dialectical    habit  as  it  is 
revealed   throughout    the    history  of   the  human  mind 
lew  phases  of  mental  life  are  more  familiar  than  the 
spirit  which  delights  in  disputation  for  the  mere  s^iko 
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socks  tin.  gratification  }.as  olten  corrupted  the  earned 
mqmnes  of  sciontiHc  though.     These  have  dcL^eu™ 
".uler.ts  mtlx.e.ce  into  shallow  quibbles  Hc^uSrit 

^gical  foims.     Ihis  unhappy  result,  however,  becomes 

made  the    hemes  of  transient  dialectical  sport  as  lone 
us  It  IS  understood  to  be  mere  six>rt.  and  if  not  palmed 
off  upon  any  one  as  earnest  intellectual  work.     But  in 
general  ethical  problems  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spint  of  fun.     They  are  too  closely  ^vrapped  up  L    L 
serious  work  of  life.     They  require,  therefore,  L  thei 
successful  solution  a  spirit  of  earnestness  in  unison  with 
.e,r  own  earnest  significance.     The  man  who  approaches 
them  for    he  playful  purpose   of   indulging  dialectical 
ingenuity  has  taken  up  an  attitude  which   unfits  him 
more  or  less  completely  for  the  inquiry  on  which  he 
enters.     K,s  ingenuity  may  at  any  time   bewilder  the 
court  of  his  own  conscience,  and  snatcli  from  it  a  verdict 
which  sets  its  highest  rules  of  procedure  aside.     It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  casuist  has  come  to 
bo    thought   of   commonly,  not   as   one   who   uses   his 
highest  mtelligence  to  discover  the  path  that  leads  most 
clearly  away  from  every  appearance  of  evil,  but  rather 
as  one  who  prostitutes  his  intelligence  for  the  purpose 
of  obhteratiug  or  blurring  the  sharp  line  of  demai-cation 
that  rigidly  separates  the  evil  from  the  good. 

All    this,  however,  forms   no   sufficient   objection  to 
casuistry   in    itself.       It    claims    a    place    with    other 
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fliBciplines  for  training  tho  mind;  and.  like  other 
^1-^.pliiios.  ,t  loses  itH  vulnc.  it  becomes  even  injuMouH 
when  It  18  made  an  end  in  itself,  to  tho  neglect  of  the' 
higher  pnrpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  As  a 
matter  of  act,  all  men  are  casuists.  An.un''  the 
common  topics  with  which  their  minds  are  occtipied. 
moiahty  takes  a  prominent,  if  not  even  a  predominant, 
place.     In  tho  general  conversations  of  social  circles  no 

vr.r^>,°°"'\"P  '^^'^^   frequently  than    those  which 
lefer  to  the  nghtness  or  wrongness  of  particular  actions 
or  part)cular  rules  of   conduct.     Even  the  complicated 
pioblem  of  a  person's  moral  character  is  one  which  the 
ordmary  mind  rarely  shrinks  from  grappling.     For  many 
interests,  therefore,  besides  those  of  disciplining  moral 
intelligence,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  direct  the 
mmd  properly  in  the  treatment  of  casuistical  problems. 
Now    here  is  one  principle  which  alone  can  direct  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  called  t» 
grapple,  and  that  is  to  view  the  facts  under  consideration 
m  then-  connection  with  the  general  system  of  things  to 
which  they  belong.     In  its  highest  reach  this  principle 
implies  an  endeavour  to  view  all  things  as  they  must 
appear  to  a  Perfect  IntelUgence,  an  Intelligence  by  whom 
they  are  perfectly  known. 

This  principle,  indeed,  has  an  obvious  application  to 
the  discipline  of  intellectual  life  in  general.  Implicitly 
all  genmne  inteUectual  work  is  an  endeavour  to  reach 
the  pomt  of  view  of  an  Intelligence  that  is  absolutely 
perfect,  and  to  understand  the  subject  of  study  as  it 
must  be  understood  by  such  an  Intelligence.  Whetlier 
exp  icifcly  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  earnest  intellectual 
worker  is  in  all  his  labour  endeavouring  to  enter  into 
communion  with  God.  It  would  therefore  be  a  valuable 
disciphne  for  intellectual  life  in  general  if  the  intellectual 
worker    were   trained    to    keep    before    his    mind    the 
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m  r:r,r  z^-'"^  "'^'•"^"-  ^'^  .- 

«.rae,t  con«dcmtioa  whether  tir^Le  „r  ,L     ^^   ^•'" 

11,,..  ■    .:      1  I"4''"«loi7  di.«iiihue  more  cdoctivi. 

Z"  "  """1''°   """-'""a   »omco  u.j\,,tod    to    ,-,    0   Z 

t^^^Tr  t  ^""^•  ""»  ~-  wHh  Ih 
inspi^tioor:  ^Je°eoL°Sn  rr  ""  "''''""■"" 
in  sacre.1  musie.  and  frITe  ^l^,"  ""'^'T 
co„.t..eted  a„d  decorated  by  a  pu^'^XZl;.  '"''"' 
I,.,  t!„a  genend  dLsdpIi„e  i,  „t  ,k>c„iI,.  vah,efor  the 
diioction  aud  luspiiation  of  moral  Iif„  Tr,;.  r\ 
«h  ai„g„,ar  foreo  i„  the"p,:it!oa,  at    l'^   Z"; 

lltT  r  '"''•"'^'  "  "P^-^^o  attitude  of  d","bt 
■f  uot  ot  ..e^afou,  i„  „,g,.r.l  i„  t„i8  ccntn.1  id^  oj' 
rehg,o„,  thought.  While  holding  that  the  fefee 
lnteU,gence  must  from  a  speeulative  point  of^^ 
«ma.n  a  »rr.  ideal,  they  yet  recoguiae  it  to  be  f^' 
the  practical  .nterests  of  life  «,  valuable,  ii  not  so 
,n  .spen^b  e.  that  they  claim  the  right,  or  'even  1 

uliltt;  tT^  :'  "'  ?"  '"'='"  '-  f^lance  and 
m^m,t.on  The  categorical  imperative,  in  which  Kant 
e.ubod.e,  the  sup,™,e  principle  of  practical  reason,  is 
but  an  abstract  exp.-ession  of  this  ideal ;  and  conscjuently 
tbe  Ideal  boeo,,,e8  for  hi,„  a  ,«stulate  of  p.aetical  ,m,o„ 
forming  the  sole,  but  inxsfragable.  ground  of  belief  in  the' 


proof  or  U,.  „«:««,itv  iTh''  1  *""•'"  ""  '"T'^-ivo 

Christian  Wo  I^  Lt„i"™''"".  ""'■  '"«""■  "'   "- 

prescuco  of  tho  I„(i„te  Mind      L^Z       "^"  '"  "'" 

be  iiivenfco.l  fnr  fi  •  iJi'loicut  oxeicisoa  iimv 

preaenea  of  ^rLlf  rtetl"rr''" 
pressioL.     In  nobility  of  Dl,m«,  .n^  ^'"  "• 

for  inspiring  „se  no  oxlaS^^f  .kITT™'  "'"''"' 
tl.0  familiar  words  of   tZ  „^ .        ,        ""='"  '"'l"""'^ 

1^0  fro.„  Thy  spttf  o:':i'S',-;'  :nt.r 

proaenoo?     If  I  .,.,<         „  .-  .    ■  ""'"  ^hy 

if  I  makn  mv  li  1  ^  ""°  '""""="•  T'i"«  art  there  ■ 

hero      If  7,T  ;,"  "'°  ""''"-""'W.  l»hold,  Thou  art 

<Iark„e«,  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee-' 
I^ut  besides  any  general  discipline  of  thi,  l-i„',i  ,t 

in  .any  „orks  thei  t^ ^t  tto^'t^^Xt 

*  Ps.  oxxxix.  7-12. 


3.8     MKVUomWGY  01'  CIUHST.AN  BTUICS 

for  popular  oxp«8iti„„  .« I  Z  S  ° t""  ~'"'™"'--«='> 
o«nuol  bo  vindicated  «,  in7~™  rT"^  '"'  " 
monto  of  loiricnl  division      T„  .^  ?  "'"  ™1'"""- 

:n  tt;;:^/%';«  r  <"  -util-toirv:^ 

haracfer     ^J^      J'\'^''    '^^''^   '^    «Pirituul 

it  points  to  tL^^rT        ,      ^"^^   J«  signilicant.  because 
t  points  to  tLcir  true  placo  in  tJio  Cl.mLiuu  hfo.     They 

uo  means;  and.  as  we  have  seen,  they  uro  perver  d 
Iknf  1^'T  "'"  ^^^"  ^^^^  are  elevated  to  the 
which  they  ought  to  be  subseivient.  This  end  as  has 
Ln^Jet'^'"'^^  explained,  is  to  .ainta'n  ta't'I" 
tei  upted  communion  v>  >h  tlie  Infinite  Mind  which 
will  habituate  our  minds  to  look  at  the  duties  of  W 
as  far  as  possible,  from  His  point  of  view 

Here  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  what  this  habituation 
of  the  mmd  implies.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  mind 
i«  always  consciously  occupied  with  those  ideas  that  are 
distinctively  called  religious.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  to  attam  the  remoter  ends  of  life,  it  is  generally 
necessary  that  our  energies  should   be  concentrated  oii 

*  See  above,  pp.  37  aud  225. 


SPiiCAL  METHODS  OF  MOHAL  CVl.TVnE    3,3 
tlio   inmiclialo   ends   wI.kI,    n,„    n 

->.ic..  that  .u,"m«  dutVil » th:';r.°' '""  '""^ 

■-n«..W  am    ^11^   V       "'"'    "^'■"''    ""   "'" 
wluch    wo   havoT.il~i  ."""^  »o'nplotcnc«,  witi, 

Wo  of  GodTl  i   ""'    """'■'*    '""'i^'"'"y   to    Iho 

wind,  wolr^  rr;: "'  "■;  -"-■p"'™-  «*". 

Hut   if  in  this  way  tho   lovo    Tn  .  '''""'""'''■ 

Wolosa   abstmction'ofth,,t   „,'':'   ni""'  *"•  ""  " 

1080   all   appoannco   of    ~,?f  '''"'^  '"'<»  "^   "'0 

oxtont  or  tho  Lgo  :  J,irth    ^tlTTlil'  ^ '''° 
or   by  the   HfUndom  with  whiohT  J  ?  ''"""■ 

vision  of  men      Th„  ,     ,""  *'"™   "   may  dazdo    tho 

-. J'  z\  ^tt  r,;'h- ir  T:!i  ~ 
P  ve,  h::;V'4  ilr  r;irT ;;' 

tributions  of  the  welhy.  w„i]e  any  S^h"'  T"; 
kindness  done  to  the  very  to  of  Ki,  1  ,.  ""^u "' 
the  .„,e  signifleanoe  as  [<  'Zl  ^^  Htse'""'""  '^'''^ 

I»sf  "thfriivr-n^hL'T"    ^""■''  '"^'  «'■■«'<'  'o 

-.:  Of  insi^  :«sjtt?ri^  tizrr 

for  the  vast  interoats  of   the  worid.     BuTt  'duS 
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3-'o     MCTI.IOOOLOOY  OK  CTfliKTMv   . 

'■OMtino  i„  the  «ba,„,.c.sl   s„|,„,v,   „r   IT 

™l""it  with  l,c.,,vo„Iy  i;.,h     "„ ,  ?     ^''''  ""'■''  "'«  '""lo 

wlinee  bWIIiant  .lisplay  dL!  ^'""'*"^   '"  ""»>/ 

tho   world.     Some    Z    "h      "P""''"'"  "<«  envy  of 

despair  of  ever  <Iisco™rin"lt   f       nu    '""""«»   t" 
may  catch  a  slimnso   of  ?k  f""  '^'"'"'''  "'  God. 

JonbU  a,  n,r'C,;'J'';S''°1^  by  which  their' 

of  hoh-ness"  «1    temL  ™,'^'"*"''  '"  "«"'  beauty 

Sleeping  IJcautv  ir^!r;/    .        "    "'"   I*''""'   »f   "lu 
in  the°cour™tf  "  r»    ■    ^^":'' '""'  '""»'  8™*-""/ 

'o«>,t,  30  tL  itrvi:Tr  "*  '^ ""  ^i-^-""' 

Stm  the  tradition  of  i^ ,         "^""^    '"   '^   f<»«°"en- 
honest  awTOVfrTm  ^wfl.  ,"™  ''"^  '"  '">  «'« 

f'.o  ope4V:r.  t  rr,:v:„:i'"r  r-; 

before  hh  «»vo«  n,«     i    .     "".  "'^^    ^"'itle,  tlioru  stood 
chivi;;:j^l,l!;:>;'r-  ™-  -"-"  lea^in,,  and 
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Adams,  John  Couch,  19. 

Age,  Golden,  146. 

Alcoholic  craving  150. 

Alexandria,  5. 

Altruism,  30,  91,  118,  I30. 

Ambrose,  C.        •        »      v. 

Anabantiat8,  286. 

AuuMthotics,  209. 
Anarciiinni,  138,  209. 
Anchoret,  228. 
Anjfcr,  210. 

Animala,  kindness  towards.  63. 

Antigone,  78.  ' 

Antinoniianism,  179. 
Antiooh,  4. 
Antisthenes,  200,  206. 
Apollonius  Tyanensis,  85,  243 
Aquinas,  26. 
Aratus,  83. 
'^perfi,  83,  121,  181. 
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fff^ticism,  187-191,  308-310. 
Athletics,  307. 
Atom,  28,  231. 

209!*'"''  *^'  "^'  ""•  ^'"^'  "2, 
Aiirelius,  82. 
At>r<£/Mf«tt,  121. 
Authority,  basis  of,  12.  13. 
Avarice,  296. 

Baldensperger,  164. 
Bdp^pot,  73,  103. 
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Benignitjis  84. 
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Bassuet,  18. 
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BufJdliism,  63,  140. 
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Calvin,  68. 
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niarism,  181. 
Chrysippus,  83. 
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Claadian,  219,  276. 
Cleanthes,  83,  206. 
Communism,  87,  88,  286. 
C/ompromise,  273. 
Continuity,  law  of,  171. 
Cowell,  Professor,  162. 
Cymes,  196,  809. 

Death,  dance  of,  215. 

Death,  fear  of,  218-216 

Defoe,  136. 
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Disinterested,  30. 
Dissolute,  130. 
Dobschhti,  Von,  10,  180,  256. 
Domer,  16,  206. 
Druramond,  Henry,  30,  17-1. 

JEWrc  Homo,  201,  217. 

Kcclesiasticus,  ."il,  225. 

Kdwards,  Jonathan,  157. 

Egowm,  80,  91,  118,  130. 

Election,  205. 

"BXeof,  218. 

'E\€v0(piir7is,  79. 

Eliot,  Ueorgo,  20. 

Empcdocles,  146. 

Kiid,  as  distinguished  from  means, 

^f     Urn 

Epicureans,  5,  87. 
Epicurus,  87. 
'ErulKeta,  76,  78. 
'Ewt0v/Ua,  198. 
Equality,  31. 
Equity,  76.  78. 
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Aademoninn,  117. 
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FalstafT,  163. 
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K.itoliHin,  lfi6. 
Fitigorald,  152. 
Fraternity,  31. 
Frederick  the  Great,  288. 
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tiass,  49. 
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Indulgences,  167,  249,  305. 

Inhuman,  296. 
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171,  173,  184,  240. 
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T.  &  T.  Clark's  Tublications. 


IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  NEW 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

COifPLJSTE  jy  ojfj^  VOlVMn. 

EDITED  BY 

JAMES    HASTINQS,    D.D. 

It  is  complete  in  ONE  Volume. 
The  Articles  are  all  new. 

but  they  have  not  written  on  the  same  Subjects  ^^"'o^^. 

it^es^s^i^^  ^^^^"^^^^  -^  ^^"  -^'  3iU«.,rLt: 

Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page  and  List  of  Aut/iors, 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Religiou.  Teaohert  of  Greece.  The  Gifford  Lectures 
By  the  late  James  Adam,  M.A.,  Litt.D.(Camb.),  LL.D.,  Fellow 
Lecturer,  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge! 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Wife,  Adbla  Mauton  Adam.  Now 
ready,  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  net 

CON™:--Tho  Place  of  Poetry  and  Philosophy  in  the  Development  of  Greek 
fd  r  P    H '""^'i-.^r'-'^''"^  ^''"^  *°  Bacchylidos-oX  RebS 

tw^rPlarilliT  ^"«»8°"r'''"  ^«"  °'  "'•^  Sophlu-Ennpidl 
-Hooratos-IIato:  His  Cosmological  Doctrine,  His  Klen.ents  of  Asceticism 
and  Mystieum,  His  Theory  of  Edacatiou,  Hi.  Theory  of  Weaa  '''"'^'""'» 

;  ni8cour«os  fall  of  rfp«  lo.rniDg.'_Ar*<,»a«. 


(t| 


'^1 


11 


!f 


T-  &  T.  Clark's  Hublications. 
Th.  Book  Of  Ecol..,a.t„.    «,  o«,„,.:  T^^ 

VOMUnWARY. )     JMt  publtood,  price  (ta.   C,l. 
Written  |„  Mclrid  FcmlSj^^llJi'^'"'°'"'""-'^"0""'«), 

lic^uu^^^  ^a  A„u,.°  y;ic^'„tC  °'      ""' " '""'°°'  *" 

Th.  ChH.t,an  HI„Ut.r  ^a  hi.  Duti..     B,  E„    j 

0«AU,  Dv..^  IXD.,  ,vc.tmi„^  College.  CamWge. 

^^.tc.     l,.w  a„a  Eevhed  Edition,  price  2..  Cd.  net. 
W«  bev  Hi.  volti'_ij,,.„rtlo^  Km..  •  '"'  """  ''•"  C"i>t  It. 

PrehLtoric  Archeology  and  the  Old  Tctament.    By 

Rev    a   J.    BuKmnnu,  A«...v,    D.Litt,  Vicar   of  Rudha..,. 
Norfolk.     Post  8vo,  prico  58.  net. 
•I.  worthy  throughout  of  careful  ,tudy.'^S^,Mor. 
T..0  author  writ.,  fro.  -ecur.  a„a  ilr-t-ha„.  kuowlodgo/-.,  Wc«,  J.„.  Prrss. 

The  Grammar  of  Philosophy.    A  Study  of  Sciontifi  ^fothod 
By  David  Graham.  Uamstcr-at-Law.     Past  3vo.  price  7s.  Gd.  net. 

No  Struggle  for  Existence,  No  Natural  Selection.    A 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Dar- 
winian TJieory.  By  Gborob  Paulin,  Edinburgh.  Po«t  Svo, 
price  6s.  not. 


T^ft  T.  Clark's  PuBUCATtoNs. 

■OUTBIIO  ENTIRIIY  NEW  ..™.  ~ 

^OW    COMPLETE    ,N    TWO    VOLUMES 

A  DICTIONARY  OP 
CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Mlted  by  J.  HASTINGS,   D.D. 

Pric  po.  Vol.,  ia  cloth  binding,  8],   „„.  ■  ,„  i,.„ 

««'  top,  J?'..  „t.      '        '""•■»««««^ 

w..?L'^':f^'.-''-'>-''-^^Sio^^.'^?i^^^^^^^ 
ti  J'oni^sr  :"o"'ScJ™  :?rs;«'i-;r  '^"-'"  «■• 

new  men.  and  with  a  new  purpose  '    '^'^  ""^  ''""«»  ty 

whaLvertoth'eT  St^Mn  VlTtlf  1°  *.'"  ^^'^1'  ^«*  gather  together 
Church.  "''  *""  ''"  '^«  ^"to'^y  an.l  experience  of  the 

included  ^v^JtS^TtTe  GoaSS'lr  '^.'  .?-^-'-  '  ''—  »t 
to  Chbi:  w  not  ItTiWe  howJt:/?^"''  ''^*'^°'  '^^e'^^J  "lated 
Gospels  U  seeks  to  c^f  aU  Z  ;eki*^^'^l''•  '^*^  ^^*'  °'  '^« 
Bible  a  .  in  the  life  and  literature  o?  t^  wn  Christ  throughout  the 
on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  S  thn  Af-S-  f'"*'.-  ^^"^  ""  ""cles 
tion  and  Modem  esUmat^.  IW  L  "f"?^^^  °'i,'r**''  ^^^  K^^onna- 
v.'riting»  and  in  the  Sm  .ii^XT  Mu'.iT^h  ?""5  '"  '^'"  ^^^^^^ 
to  modern  thought,  whethw-  PhH.H-  .^  attention  has  been  given 

of  modern  life,  in  ,o  f^a.  iUou^    "  "*  '^^ V9'''^''*°-     Every  ,5pcct 
under  its  prop;r  titK  ^^  "'  "  *°""^''^  ^^  Christ,  is  dMcribed 

^^^v.Tlol!^:'LTj^.  "etm^'^  Oospelso3peeiaIly  their 
and  set  forth.  ^^°"  ^"'"^  «°  thoroughly  investigated 

-J^S!^&^  -^^^'^  -^  -^-t.  U  t'Su^oTetlJtru^^^^^^^  preacher 
-...o...«..«^^_  -^  «... 


n 


T.  &  T.  ClakiCs  Publicatioms. 


^t  Inttmatiffital  C&ja^ital  f  ikars. 

BOITBD  BT 

oAuaunu,  O.D.,  AXB  P«o»iMOB  C.  A.  BRIQOS,  D.D. 


"    ' "      ■    »      '  ■■!■    '  ,... 


'"*"  '   '         '  ■    ■  -III       ILII 

r*»  Pint  Flftetn  Volumn  an  now  nady,  In  Pott  8vo,  vIm.  ^- 
An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Teita 

Apologetics ;    op,    Ohristianity    Defensively    Stated. 

By  the  Int.  PwfMMr  A.  B.  Brooi..  D.D.,  aiasgow.   Thirf  Edition. 
Jrrico  lOs.  6(1. 

•rt5»*.:f''?'*^J^'"*'"*y"  'The fore*  and  th«  freahnen  at  aU  the  wrftinM  ih.t 
itopa  to  tua  work ;  and  then  noed  not  be  any  fear  of  diHappomtment.  •  ^ 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Py  Professor  G.  P.  Fxshkb 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale.     Second  Edition.    Price  12s. 

..T-i.^"*^  -R««WBayi!  'A clear,  readable,  woll-proportioned,  and.  reeardinr  It 
of  dootrina  throughout  tba  agea,  and  in  different  eouatrioa,  baa  b«»n.'         ""^«'0P»»«°» 

A   History  of  Christianity   in    the    Apostolic    Age. 

By    Professor    A.    C.    McGiffebt,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,    New   York 
Price  12s. 

A««l!f„i^?'r*''f  ^^?^,  ?*y*.-'  '^  >•«▼?"»»  »nd  eminently  candid  treatment  of  the 
Apontolio  Age  in  tho  light  ol  reeoaroh.' 

Christian  Institutions.    Ey  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allbn,  D.D., 
Cambridge,  U.S.A.     Price  12«. 

IhoCkriHian  World  nju:  '  Dnqwowtioimbly  Profoaaor  Allen  a  moat  aolid  perform- 
ance ;  and  iliat,  in  view  of  what  be  has  already  acoompliahed,  is  aayiuga  great  deal.' 


^  T'  *  T.  Clauk's  Publicatioks. 


yeluttiLM  Houl  ready  ^wntinutfi)^ 

Tho  ChpiEtian  Pattor  and  th«  Worklnrf  Church     Br 

WA-mnoTOM  Olax.o«,.  D.D..  LLD.     Price  lol.  Cd  ^ 

Caspab  R.Ni  Gbmobt.  D.D..  LL.D.,  Leipzig,    phco  12«. 

^^'•r  ^^'f'^^^'y  ®'  **»•    ^^•^    Testament.    By  rrofc.«,r 
G.  E  SwvwiB,  D.D.,  Yale.    Price  12«.  ^  ' 

ToIumMt*1tehfft!I;«lJi.'X*^r"  i"  •?«y«'"°l»<H»  of  i\x„  leaching  of  tlw  N«w 

Trajtt   to  the  Fourth  General  Council  [a.d.   98-4611.     By  the 
late  Prmcipal  Raint.  D.D..  Edinburgh.     Price  12e.     ^      ^ 

«d  more  laden  with  to!!n«d  diS/  *  '^°"*''  '**''"  "•""  •ytematically  pJa»u»d. 

^^^a!!^*?*^*  ^I'**"^-    ^y  ^''^'^'  H.KBT  P.  Smith.  D.D.. 
Amherst.     Price  128.  ' 

ia  tho«,  «5..  Md  Seed  SSi'  ""  *"  ""^''^'  ••  "  ^"  »"••"»»«» 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  the  late  Pro- 
PrTce'  it      ^''''""°'''  ^•^"  ^^^'  Edinburgh.     Second  Edition. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.   By  Professor  G  B 
SravsNs,  D.D.,  Yale.    Price  123. 

thi«  book  will  fit  tliom.'  ^"'•«^»  ^o'»  0'  "rouff.  bealtLj.  per»UMlv8  proacLbg, 

""nS^oil!''  R<"»"»»«on-    By  Principal  T.  M.  L,»d,„. 
Ijt  Two  Volumbs — 
Vol.    I.-The  Reformation  in  Oormany,  from  its  baiff»„i.rf 


•    • 


'••  A  Pro,p*<4uigivinf,/ulldcCaiUqf'tfu  Series,  ^ith  lut  of  d^ntributor,.  vo,t /m 

en  applieatioH.  "^     •' 


T.  &  T.  ClAWt'S  POBUCATIONS. 


ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  MEW  TE8TAHEI.T8. 

VKDMl  Tin  IDITOBSHIP  0» 

He ««.  S.  B.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Ortrt ;  tb.  R.,.  A.  HOMER.  U..  U..  Mm  • 
•rt  tk<  Rn.  C.  L  RRIGCS,  D.I.,  Rev  Tort 

SIxim,  ¥i>lumn  an  now  n^fy,  /,  /.„,  ,„,_  „,,  ,_ 

Ua  nerw  been  produced  is  the  English  lugung*.'  *'  ^"'*«^*" 

The  Books  Of  Samuel.    By  Professor  H^bt  P.  Bmitb,  D.D.. 
Amherst  CoUoge.    Price  128.  ' 

Xftmi/«ri  •»7«  J  'The  moat  oouiploto  ud  minuto  eommonUry  Wth.rto  piiblldied/ 

The  Book  Of  PBalmi.    By  Professor  C.  A,  Brioqs,  D.D.,  Jjfew 
York.    In  Two  Volumes,  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

«,1"  ^  i?*^'  ^'''*'°"  *^'  ***  ^°^*^  ^*'  P^  "  »*  «>"  the  ftiDeit  ud  the  most 
.uthont.tiTe  wo  po^  on  «.is  book  of  Scripture.  It  cuhance.  the  vdue  of  ••??» 
luterna^onai  CriUcal  Commentary.''  and  it  will  al»o  «Id  to  the  already  greTreputatfon 
of  its  author.'-Principol  Mabccs  Dods,  D.D.,  in  the  Bookman,  ™puia«on 

The    Book   of  Proverbs.     By  Professor    C.  H.  Tor,    D.D. 
Hanrard  University.    Price  128.  ' 

ThoIhrJctnmntMyt:  •  Tli«  cwminwiury  is  lull,  Uiuugh  seholarly  and  business  Uks 
sad  mutt  at  ouee  take  its  plae*  as  ths  authority  on  -  Pwrerbs.- 

The  Book  of  Bcolesiastes.    By  Proffer  Gkorgb  A.  Babxon, 
Ph.D.,  Bryu  Mawr  Collego,  U.S.A.     Price  8s.  6d. 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Volumw  now  ready  (continued)— 

Amo.    and    Hoeea.      By    President    W.    K.    llAiiPKii.    Ph.D., 
Clncftgo  University.     Price  12s.  •»  • 

St.  Matthew's    Gospel.     By  WiLLouoHBY   C.   Allen,  M.A., 
iixeter  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Price  12s 

St.    Mark's    Gospel.      By   Professor   Ezra    P.    Gould.    D.D 
PhUadelphia.     Price  lOs.  6d.  '* 

Tj^ha  Baptist  Magazitu  rays:  'Aa  Inminomly  snggeatiTa  m  it  i«  oonoUa  and  -oh-r 
intmreuuS?  "'^'"  *''"'«'"^'  J«^--.  "^  •"dU,iitL.'r*T'.r«^^^ 

St.  Luke's  Gospel.     By  Rev.  Alfrid  Plummkr,  D.D.     Fourth 
Edition.     Price  12s. 

Th«(7uafrfto»«yi:  'WefeelhearUly  tlwt  the  book  will  brine  orodit  to  Vn»iu». 
wbolarBh.,^  and  that  in  iU  oarefnlnoM.  il«  sobriety  o'toie.ite^tKtfulnMfiU 

Romans.  By  Professor  Wili.iam  Sandat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Oxford 
and  Principal  A.  C.  Hbadlam,  D.D.,  London.  Fifth  Edition. 
Price  12s. 

.tu^5'o?s"pa"Sr.'^"'*'"  'W«  welcome  it  M  an  epoch-making  contribution  to  th* 

Ephesians  and  Colossians.  By  Professor  T.  K.  ABBorr. 
D.Lit.,  Dublin.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

'VU  KxpoHUrry  Times  Mya:  •  There  i.  no  work  in  all  the    "  International »  terie. 

!i;VK!r;'i:idri,7,s^^^^  thei/-  ^''^'^  ^^^^-^^^'^^^A 

Phillppians  and  Philemon.  By  Professor  Marvin  K.  Vincknt. 
D.D.,  New  York.    Price  8s.  6d. 

The  &»<«««»»  «ay«:  •  In  everv  way  worthjrof  the  aeries  which  was  so  well  eo» 
l\:'iL^y'tlZ^^:i^^^^  "'•  ^^^^'^  commeutarJonThe^BT^inrry 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.      By  Professor  Charlbs  Bigo,  D.D. 
Oxford.    Second  Edition.     Price  10s.  6d.  * 


The(7««rr(i,.«.aya:  -A  Brst-rate  criiloHl  editi..n  of  these  Ej.i.l Ice  1ms  been  for  a 


long  time  a  felt  waut „.„„  „.„„,„ 

sni^lied  by  the  Ubotirs  of  O«uon  Blinr. 
sucgestireness.' 


liia  notes  are  full  of  interest  and 
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^T^^.  Of  hi.  work,  and  tht  em]  which  fu.e«  and  trinsfusea  the  wholP-iSrfS 
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